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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 
Sot Nek MONTHLY NewS LETTER 


The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases,. Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers. and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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"Nobody Cf all sad words of tongue-or pen; the average administrative 
Told Met" officer dreads most these three: "Nobody told me!" They are 

the words that invariably greet his ears when some one for- 
gets, makes an error, hurts himself, or manages in some way to upset 
things. And yet though there are numerous organizations that have train- 
ed guides who show visitors about and explain what is being done, it is 
almost unheard of to find such guides available to explain to employees 
what is being done--the what, how and why of the organization and its 
work. 


In our Division we have given the job to the News Letter. It is 
your guide and counsellor. Rather, that is its aim; it still needs a 
good bit of target practice. We could fill its pages with instructions 
and scoldings, but the general idea is to make it a guide post rather 
than a whipping post, and we plan to go along with contributions from 
field workers and incidental stories of outstanding achievements that 
will give you a clear idea of what your colleagues are doing for the 
benefit of horticulture in the interest of the general welfare. Such ad- 
ministrative notes as we feel compelled to include are inserted primar- 
ily to save you time and money, and only incidentally to meke things a 
bit easier for the Business Office! 


Leaders of commercial enterprises spend considerable money and 
devote much thought to the encouragement of team play among employces, 
realizing that while each section and even each employee should be given 
a degree of independence of action and initiative, the best results are 
possible only where all parts of the organization intermesh effectively. 
To bring about this effective cooperation it is desirable that the in- 
dividual employee be given a clear understanding of the general objectives 
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of the work as a whole. When a section makes an island of itself it be- 
comes less useful in. the promotion of the general ideals of the Division. 
An employee, too, who performs day after day and week after week some 
relatively simple or“routine task is not likely to get from his employ-— 
ment the degree of happiness and encouragement he should have unless he 
is made to see rather clearly that his work is actually a vital part in 
the Division's program, and that he has an important place in its drama 
of production. 


"NOTHING LIKE VICTORY FOR BOLSTERING UP MORALE" 


‘A writer on personnel management has said that there is nothing 
like victory for bolstering up morale. He had in mind the importance of 
emphasizing from time to time some accomplishment of the organization 
that carries with it a sense of a victory won. We in the Division of 
Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases are fortunate in being connected 
with work that constantly produces results of outstanding usefulness and 
importance. When one of our associates, or a group of our associates, 
creates a new variety that saves some fruit or vegetable industry from 
ruin; when we suggest changes and improvements in methods of handling and 
transportation that save the growers of a single locality hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each year; when we advise a producer who has spent 
$60,000.00 fruitlessly in the search just how to put up his product ina 
satisfactory manner to ensure commercial success, we know we are on a 
winning team! All these things can be done--they hnve been done--and we 
are doing them! 


PLANNING THE DAY'S WORK 


A corporation president asked an employee for a certain paper 
and stood by while the letter rummaged in his desk looking for it. The 
paper refused to appear. The face of the employee grew red. The presi- 
dent, new-to his job, did some rapid thinking. He went from desk to 
desk demanding:."Do you know what is in that drawer?" The employee would 
say that he did, but called on to describe the contents of the drawer he 
invariably failed. "Dump the contents of the drawer out in the alley and 
burn it!" directed the new president. The inauguration of this house 
cleaning was marked by a costly illumination in the alley back of the 
building and a considerable number of important records were destroyed-- 
but the president always insisted that in the long run it was a good in- 
vestment! 


Do you know what is in your desk? asks the system expert who told 
this story. When a telephone call comes for some forgotten paper, do you 
conscientiously say "Hold the 'phone," and make a one-hand stab that means 
business, or do you beat about the bush and finally agree to "call you up 
later," and then get down on your knee and set about to hunt through the 
desk? A desk is a work bench, not a junk pile. It should contain merely 
the tools you need, readily accessible. What would you think of a carpenter 
who each day left his tools buried under the chips and shavings Of his work? 
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"He who every morning plans the transactions of the day and follows 
out that plan carries a thread that will guide him through the labyrinth 
of the most busy life," asserted Victor Hugo. So, with your tools in place 
and quickly available, the next step is to know clearly what you have to. 
do and how you propose to do it. Since performing is the step that. imme- 
diately precedes results, we sometimes fall into the error of placing too 
much emphasis on it. Before performing there is a vitally important step-- 
planning. For effective performing, we must have efficient planning. We 
can find an inspiring example in almost. any of our. bulletins. Take up one 
and examine it and you will see that the writer has mapped out. a clear. and 
definite program for his reader. He describes his particular crop plant 
or procedure, touches on soils, fertilizer, cultivation, planting, pruning, 
disease prevention and cure, insect. enemies, handling, transportation, 
storage, and utilization. He tells about varieties--those for general use 
and those for special purposes. To plan our work as: efficiently as our 
average bulletin is planned--that appears to offer a mark at which to aim. 


THE EFFICIENT WORKER 


Illustrating the importance of knowing the best way to do a thing 
is a story of the late Dr. Iuther Gulick, well known authority on- physical 
culture. He and Harrington Emerson, the efficiency expert, were attending 
an athletic meet. One of the events was to be swimming under water for 
distance. As one of the boys passed, Dr. Gulick asked him if he intended 
to enter the race. The boy. replied that he did not, that.while he could 
swim under water fairly well he hed not trained for the event and felt he 
had no chaxce of winning. Dr. Gulick took out his watch and asked the boy 
to see how long he could hold his breath. The test showed 56 seconds the 
limit. "There are people who can hold their breath three or four mimtes," 
said Dp. Gulick. "You just don't know how to do the trick. Now, .breathe 
deeply and slowly several times, over-oxygenating the blood, and we'll 
- test you again." Following the instructions the boy found he could hold 
his breath a full two mimtes, The tnree then went over to:the swimming 
tank and Dr. Gulick timed the boy to determine how many strokes he averaged 
to the minute. It was 16. "Now," he directed, "enter this race. Dive and 
hold your breath until 24 strokes are made--a minute and a half. You know 
you can do that. Just dive and swim under water for 24 strokes, that's 
all." ‘The boy followed instructions--and won the race. 


You know. that you might call in a group of persons without previous 
experience in office work and put them on a simple job and you would find 
as much as 75 percent difference in mere quantity of output, to say nothing 
of quality. Explain the simplest way of doing the job, and the difference 
will drop to as little as 10 percent. This.isn't a guess; it is the usual 
result to be expected from efficiency tests of this sort. The untrained 
employees "just don't know how to do the trick." That is what makes so 
important the planning of your work, the effort to find out the best way 
of doing things--the Stop, Look and Listen of working efficiency. 
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SELF RELIANT ENTERPRISE 


- A good many employers would prefer a worker somewiat lacking in 
intelligence. and all around ability to one falling short in that form of 
self-reliant enterprise we call initiative. Particularly exasperating 
to most administrative officers is the worker who never learns to find 
things to do, but who stands around waiting to be told to do. this or do 
thate One such girl, a splendid stenographer, assigned to’a research 
specialist who had comparatively little dictation to handle, became so 
miserable that she. took her troubles to the chief clerk. 


Fortunately the chief clerk was a man of understanding and he took 
the time necessary.to visit her office and point out to her that it was 
not necessary for her to sit around idle, waiting to be told what to do. 
He called her attention to several hundred valuable bulletins and separ- 
ates that necded to be filed and indexed for ready reference. He pointed 
out that there was no desk telephone list of persons her chief called up 
frequently; no address list of his main correspondents and workers; no 
follow-up file of correspondence to ensure prompt answers. 


He suggested that she devote some of her idle time to a careful 
reading of the Department Regulations and the generel memoranda of the 
-Bureru and Department so that she could relieve her employer of much of 
the routine work in connection with checking of travel accounts and other 
officiol papers, the correct preparation of letters of authorization and 
- Other forms. He picked up a copy of the Style Menual of the Government. 
Printing Office and explained to her how easy it would be to learn to 
take care of the preliminary details and minor editorial changes in con- 
nection with manuscripts submitted for publication, details that, -prop- 
erly cared for by the section, do mich to speed up publication. . 


He went on.to emphasize the desirability of acquiring a familiarity 
with the publications of the Division and especially those of her. own: sec- 
tion, so that she would have less difficulty with technical terms; etc. 

He told her of one secretary who had called on him for information: about 
a certain bulletin--to have him tell her that it was one of her immediate 
employer's publications, filed in her own section! 


In other words, the chief clerk, in a nice way, made this girl 
feel like a fool--but he also showed her the way to become one of the 
most valuable secretaries, and one of the best paid, in the Department. 
That was many years ago, but probably conditions have not changed materi- 
ally. There is nothing to be ashamed of in admitting that there is mach 
for most of us to learn about our jobs. After all, our observation of 
fruits and vegetables should teach us that it is the green thing that is 
growing; when it is ripe it begins to rot! There is, too, the-added value 
of aroused interest in a job as you begin to understand it better and to 
feel a sense of participating in worth while accomplishments. And there 
isn't a section in our Division that doesn't have a background of worth- 
while achievements. 


on 
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GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR JOB 


It is difficult to imagine a job that wouldn't be interesting if 
one really got fully acquainted with it. That's the reason the world 
pays such outstanding salaries to the superlative performers in apparently 
trivial fields--it's a tribute to the industry and perseverance of the 
artist. The oyster, which probably is not a bit more intelligent than the 
average Man, even manages to transform a constant source of irritation | 
into a pearl. Here is a hint for workers who feel they are temporarily 
ina job that is a constant source of irritation--turn it into a pearl! 

As some philosopher has said, until we have been pushed beyond our limit, 
we've never actually done our best. 


Familiarity ‘with. ‘the job isn't ‘common. One of the surprising de- 
velopments in connection with the work of employment agencies during recent 
periods of unemployment has been the discovery that so many workers, form- 
erly in important positions, were actually entirely out of touch with re- 
cent progress in their own fields of work. There was the specialty engineer 
who came to one of the New York employment agencies secking a job and in- 
sisting that he knew every expert in the world in his particular field and 
that there was not a modern installation in his particular profession with 
which he was not thoroughly conversant. He was turned over to a successful 
engineer, one of the consulting experts of the agency, who in less than ten 
minutes of questioning found that the man was not acquainted with two recent 
important developments in his line of work, and did not know the latest and 
most modern installation pertaining to his ow particular specialty. Neither 
did he know that a large corporation had been formed a few weeks before to 
exploit new equipment in his own line. He had simply forgotten to look be- 
yond the walls of his own job. 


Just as the research worker benefits by keeping in touch with the 
journals in his field of work, the clerical employee may benefit from keep- 
ing in touch with journals concerned with office methods and equipment. 
listening as well as reading helps. Sometimes we have a tendency to turn 
avlay representatives of manufacturers who call on us, for example, over- 
looking the fact that these concerns wouldn't pay high salaries to these 
men if they didn't know their jobs and have something important to tell. 
Even if we do not need the particular article or equipment being demon- 
strated at the time, it is just as well to listen carefully. Manufacturers 
are constantly improving their products and if we are to keep up to date we 
must of necessity know what new things are being developed and which might 
be used to advantage in connection with our own work. We have a very good 
illustration of the importance of this in our own Division. Because Roy 
Gillette has done a lot more listening than talking during his official 
life, we seldom call on him for advice in practical matters without receiv- 
ing prompt and effective help. If he happens to be fired before this gets 
into print, you may rest assured that he will be able to convince a pro- 
spective employer that he has kept absolutely up to date in his field! 
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HEIPFUL HINTs:* 


Reade her shorthand journal, one’ private secretary was.much: im; _. 
pressed by. a. note’ concerning’ the importance of making’ extra: carbon, copies. - 


of letters and. memoranda ‘to meet special needs. Most: typists dislike. to ra Ro, 


make extra carbons because’ of the additional trouble-where: corrections: Beh 
must be made, “put, as’ a matter ‘of fact the dread of ‘these extra corrections " 
actually docs. 2. lot. to make’ “the Pe carey more Gee 


7 


Probably most exceutives hate ati eee! ree der aean es aaa value bows 


of an extra carbon copy’ or so: “In fact the Department's Director of... 3 
Finance has stated that in his own experience he ‘has frequently :been.. Alc i 
convenienced by failure to receive a carbon copy of a letter addressed 
to another person and containing’ information he ‘should heave ‘Had.: > When- 
ever a Derson dictates | a lettér £3 fey good” idea-for ‘Him: (or: his. typist!) |, 
to consider whether’ some one in’ ‘addition tothe ‘person’ to, whom,the letter .* 
is adgressed shoyld receive a carton” copy. Some occasions, of course, 
cali for aia extra ‘Garbon ’ copy to accompany the original. letter--as: with. wis 
Congressional corre sporidericé ane ‘our’ own’ Division--particularly where a- 1a 
writer is, answering” an inquiry made by the addressee:on.behalf .of a third ° 
party.; af he accompanies his letter bya carboh copy the? addressee. may. 
often save “the writing of an addi ti onal letter ae OF: paar ees the 
carbon COpy e. ae 2: URE a - 
Well, the, young woman who read the safe iain in her. ehopthadal 
magazine, and adopted ‘the practice, has’ done: very. well. and: at, least. her | 
Panes, promotion was actually ‘the result’ of the extra-carbon plan. sIn-. 
cidently, she seems to have acquired a carbon complex,’ for she; told me. 
sometime ago how she was saving on carbon paper by not discarding Lt; .- 
when copies. became faint--where she was making five or more, that is. 
She merely. ‘puts in a fresh sheet ‘of carbon‘ at the ‘back for the last .copy : 
each time as the. copies become faint. And she saves the discarded car, 
bon because she says that carbon that makes only a faint copy where four 
or five are needed is still capable of making excellent carbon copies 
Sa as With most’ correspondence, only ‘one or two carbon copies are 
need. She also clips a corner of thé carbon paper to make-it easy to 
remove ial the sheets” quickly- ‘from between: copies; and for;a-time she 
used carbon paper a half inch shorter than the paper typed: on so it would. 
show through ang) warh ‘her when nS ‘was Saree CEOS pee the bottom Ory Themes 
pages 3 nie ee Aue piri : : ERGY.) iy agi eam Seine an es ? 
“Tt Ais truly amazing how a simple: speed etiot will Hele raisins Man at 
in smoothing out annoying’ procedure’ ‘There was a section that uséd a 
sys tem, Of) 3x5. colored cards in connection ‘with one'-series of experiments... 
The annoyance came from the difficulty in keeping -dn adequate supply. 
of each color of cards on hand; and lote ‘seeing that the color matched. 
in succeeding orders for ‘cards. ° One of the ‘clerks suggested that. plein) 
white cards be used, the top edges colored with ¢rawing ink and a bit of 
absorbent cotton or cheesecloth. The plan was tried and worked perfectly, 
the colored odges of the white cards standing out just as clearly in the 
file as the all-colored cards. 
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The same section used a very satisfactory plan for sorting out 
these 3 xX 5 cards alphabetically for filing. A heavy sheet of cardboard 
was marked off in spaces just a trifle larger than 3 x 5 inches, with the 
letters of the alphabet written at the bottom. It was casy to sort out 
the cards on this frame. Where the work was interrupted the frame was 
merely placed on top of a filing case or somewhere else where the cards 
already sorted would not be displaced. ic . 


Years ago one of our field men was a marvel to the Business Office 
for the reason that his vouchers and other official papers were always 
in order, made out properly,:correct number of copies, and so on. - Our 
curiosity finally mastered us and we wrote and asked him how he did it. 
He explained that he kept a little "How" box of 3 x 5 cards on his desk.’ 
On these cards he listed the correct procedure for each voucher and of- 
ficial form... Consulting-these he had no difficulty keeping his vouchers 
in order. Later we found that Bill Barger, then at Indio, Celif., had 
an even simpler method: He merely pastcd over his desk a typed sheet 
listing the various forms by number or name and indicating copies needed, 
to whom- they were to be sent, etc. 

Lately I have seen still another method. You know that..many work— 
ers place glass on’ their desk tops and under it slip all sorts of memor- 
anda needed for quick reference, Well, a worker who uses a typewriter 
desk and cannot have a glass top, has had the carpenter plane off the 
under side of the two slides or reference shelves above the top drawers 
on cach side of his desk. . Then he has had glass tops fitted on these 
slides, Under the glass he slips his memoranda, just as such things 
are slipped under::the ordinary desk top. . Of course by planing off the 
under side of the-shelves there is room made for the glass ; ‘so the shelves 
are just as available as arm rests and for writing space as they were 
before the glass was put on. 

One of the Snide he has under the glass is a list of frequently 
used tclephone numbers, which rominds me thet telephone messages are 
often overlooked because no record is kept of them, - One very successful 
practice is to have all such messages noted on ordinary 8x10-1/2 Sheers a. 
showing name of person calling or called, date, message, etc, - On the 
back of the sheet is notation of action taken, and the sheet is then 
filed like correspondence... This is for use, of course, only where the 
messege is worth recording! You have to trust your employees to that 
extent... As a matter of fact, it might be a good plan to get in the habit. 
of trusting minor employees in a good many things as there is nothing 
like responsibility for developing latent abilities, and interest, in 
most workers. The Civil Service rules are strict in the matter of mis- 
assignment of workers and we are thus under obligation to assign em- 
ployees to duties within their examination statue, but this must not be 
iaterpreted to mean that the worker shouldn't from time to time be given 
duties a bit beyond the scope of his ordinary work, It's the best way 
to develop efficiency quickly+=and quite often you'll be surprised to 
find how intelligent the average minor employce is} 
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pacer: orp ph po aitine. aiesks 
ns the gees t medias in stroan-Lined ea ates no eee make their. 
minds. 2 junk heap of-accumylated data... -Thoy: swectp owt all excdpt™ ‘the 
important things and.simply make ‘surc, for thé. rest, “that. they Kkrow how - 
to. find the information when and if necdedi, ‘and: that they will be: re-_ 
minded to do certain things at the propdr time without ‘burdening. their 
minds with Spee as Hence we ee setae: oF memesy) aids. 


“The simplest | Sh Sean ‘thie: ‘snaieaey Avge: soalender ‘pad’. ith gs 
leaf. for, each day of; the. year. .,.Note | on Febrnuary’11. leaf the thing you * 
wish called to your: attention: that: cay and it will stare, you. in’ the ? 
face ‘the morning:.of February 11+-unIcss you forget to-turn: the page! 
Its weakness lies in its space: limitation, so''we ‘turn to:what’ is -called” 
the office. "tickler," a box with 3x5.cards and: guides.’s-There arco le”: ' 
guide. cards, one for: each month: of:the' year; and 31 numbered cards, for’ 
the days.of the: month. The numbercod cards stand in front of: the file. - 
and, carry the.data:for: the current month. This is Janteity: Well’, back 
of the No. 11 guide will be the 3x5 notes céncerning thinks’ to be. taken 
up on January 11. If something is to be called to your attention on 
Jonuary 24,.a note:is placed behind the No. 24 guide;-if it is aot to 
come -yYp until: Wee thon-it: 1S behind the Jee euaien oe che: back of the 
DOX-~s. 304 fe ti ‘ 

Some workers substitute: a letter size file for the: 3x5 sara 
eects it inthe: large. drawer of the.desk or in-a file: drawer tf, the 
desk has’no large:.drawer., There are 12 folders, usually"“fearlcather: 
with an-expansion ofan inch or so,.for the months; arid Sb-ordinary © * 
file folders forthe days. Asiwith the "ticklér" mattérs'for attention 
January 11, say, will :be in-the No. 11 foldery ‘Afid-so édg-"It is not ~~ _ 
necessary to put the actual papors in the folder; all that“is needed 
is a reference to them. The original papers may be kept in the general 
at ab aleyis) 5 available : he aa ele rae By hae sas eg dh Tee Nees tect ie sai 

meee ineamaencel business!! ‘at the end of each day, or references to 
it, is placed in the folder of the following: day; “Thus if you are ‘2: — 
ill or absent, for some other.reason, the “employee who takes over your 
work can look in the folder for the day with the assurance*that in an 
is all your unfinished’ TOHESEACTIa: HO, eet particular COE an 

eee ‘When a teerer is ees. Me oe iti ist"aesired: to ‘ensure a: 
reply, an extra carbon copy is‘made. and placed “ih ‘the file™so that -it~ 
will come to your attention ‘on the. date when a teply' ‘should logically 
have, been received, and you ‘can write.again if necessary or take other 
action toward securing the idésired reply. Work’ for the ontire year can © 
be taken care of inthis file/as it) prevents: forgetting if even the 
roughest sort of mcemorandum -is' ‘placed in:the’ proper folder. It is’ 
especially useful in. making cortain’ that pay rolls and’ other: papers: duc 


on specific. dates get ‘BEeHEe at ‘the A ey contracts: eae 
Ctce fe Ada hs oa i fi Rca 1 ALUN fog Reeen ul ‘cae Rona : 
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THE COMPLETE LETTER WRITER 


-With the asscmbling of a recent Congress, the newspapers reported 
the advice given by a veteran member to a group of new Congressmen. If 
they wanted to keep their jobs, he told then, they should make it a rule 
to answer letters promptly. "Reply first," he urged, "to those letters 
written in pencil on tablet paper. They come from somebody at the head 
of the creek who will be your friend for life," , 


That is excellent advice for us, too, for a single letter may 
have a decided influence in winning a friend or making an enemy for the 
Division. We must always try to put ourselves in the place of the in- 
quirer and so realize that the note on wrapping paper may be of very 
great importance to him. The manner in which we reply is quite likely | 
to detcrmine whether he is to have a friendly attitude toward us in the 
future. Promptness in replying implies, of course, an immediate ac-— 
Inowledgement. Sometimes it will be impossible to furnish the infor- 
mation immediately. In such instances, acknowledge the letter at once 
and-explain that the information will be sent as soon as practicable. 


Occasionally the volume of correspondence is such that you cannot 
give it the attention you wish; hundreds of letters sometimes cone to 
us in a day as the result of a newspaper item, etc. It is frequently 
possible to meet this situ-tion by using "forn" paragraphs. Most offices 
having a large volume of correspondence find thot the letters fall into 
definite classes, the sane question being asked over and over. By assen- 
bling a dozen carbon copies of replies you have dictated, you can usually 
work out standardized paragraphs for the use of your secretary or assis— 
tants in drafting replies for your signature. Such standardized para- 
graphs, being carefully edited versions of your best letters, are actually 
more satisfactory than most originally dictated letters, since they are 
certain to give all the information available, including things that 
might easily be overlooked in a hastily dictated reply. And it is not 
difficult to fit the form paragraphs together judiciously so that they 
beceme in effect originally cGictated letters. 


Handle form letters with care! There is a story of a man who had 
written a hotel complaining about a sleepless night there, and explaining 
the reason. He received a beautifully worded letter of apology and was 
completely mollified until ne havpened to notice that his own letter of 
complaint had been accidently returned. On its margin was penciled: "Give 
this guy the bedbug letter." 


Standardized letters, even though the material has been prepared 
and approved by the specialist concerned, should not be signed in his 
name in his absence. If he is out of town the standardized letter should 
be modified by the explanation that Dr.. Blank is out of town and that the 
matter will be called to his attention immediately upon his return so 
that he may supply further details if considered desirable. A person not 
adequately trained in a specialty may not appreciate the significance of 
a set of conditions involved in what might appcar to be a simple inquiry, 
henee the need for caution. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR OUTSIDE USE 


Speaking of letter writing, why is it that so many of our employees 
write Roy Gillette or Walter Roney asking them to obdtain this or that. pub- 
lication instead of writing direct to the Experiment Station or other is- 
suing office for it? : Benjamin Franklin is credited with the assertion 
that if one wishes to be certain a thing is done, he must go and do it. him- 
self. Probably Adam really said it first, but of late years we have come 
to recognize that the efficient executive is one who can delegate authority 
successfully, the difficulty being to make certain ven: the acc a does 
not degenerate into what is known as "buck passing." 


> The leading illustration of "buck passing," however, is in connec- 
tion with supplying photographs for outside use. A request for such pho- 
togravhs apperently throws the average employee into a panic. Waat to do L 
And arcund and around the request goés, whereas the proposition appears to 
be rather simple. Usually such requests cover merely one or two or at 
least a small mmber of prints of the smaller sizes--for use in articles 
being prepared by Experiment Station and Extension specialists or others, 
or for use in outside publications. We are permitted to supply such 
prints free of charge in limited quantities where they are to be used in 
the public interests. 


Ordinarily we supply only photographs that have been used in one 
of our publications, either in the Department series or outside journals, 
these being. sent out over Mr. Gould's signature with the request that if 


used credit be given by stating: "This photograph is reproduced from 
" 


It is sometimes permissible to furnish aoe adpabidehedt pho- 
tographs for use in special articles primarily presenting the results of 
some phase of our work. Care shovld be taken, however, to make sure that 
we furnish no photographs apt to be needed later for our own publications 
--and all unpublished photographs must be submitted to the Chief of Bureau 
for approval, through Mr. Gould, before being sent out. 


This appears to be all there.is to this seemingly puzzling si tua- 
tion, though we may add that where a considerable number of prints are 
asked for, or there are technical details involved that will increase 
the cost materially, the negatives may be sent to the Office of Informa- 
tion, which will provide the needed prints and make a nominal charge for 
them, the money being deposited in the Treasury, where it may be credited 
to the appropriation charged with the cost of making the prints. 


Where requests seem to demand special attention, or it is neces- 
sary to have prints made in-the Division, they should be referred to Mr. 
Gilbert for attention, accompanied by negatives from which prints can 
be made. (Negatives of published material should really be turned over 
to Miss Guernsey for her photographic files, to be readily available when 
extra prints are necded.) 
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TRAVEL ACCOUNTS AND OTHERS 


"Many employees who are required to travel on official business 
seem to think that suspensions in their reimbursement accounts reflect 
upon their ability, honor, or integrity, and are therefore proper sub- 
jects for protest or criticisms, all of wnich involves delay, friction, 
correspondence and unnecessary expense. 


"Reimbursement for expenses incurred by employees who travel for 
the Department can be secured only when the expenditures are legally 
made; that is, for objects and in the manner prescribed by law or the 
decisions of the Comptroller, when authorized in advance by the proper 
officials of the Department, when made in accordance with the Regulations, 
and when examined and approved by the proper administrative officials..." 


When an employee performs travel for the Division, he is pre- 

_ sumed to have at least a general familiarity with the Regulations, and 
he is supposed to have read his letter of authorization and other in- 
structions with care. Before incurring any expense he should be certain 
that the particular expense or travel has been authorized. And he must, 
of course, obtain receipts where required by the Regulations, and in 
particular keep some form of diary that will permit him to make up his 
accounts accurately and in full, time of arrival and departure, class 

of transportation used, etc. 


Many employees who are proficient in carrying on research in- 
vestigations or other work are not particularly skilled in preparing 
accountse As a matter of fact a good many of the suspensions made in 
connection with travel accounts result from the employee's inability 
to add correctly. An astonishing number of our travelers do not appear 
to know that the Government is allowed a special rate for telegrams-- 
or that radio may frequently be used instead, without cost tous. And 
occasionally reimbursement vouchers come in filled out incompletely-- 
some of them not signed. 


The requirements of the Regulations, necessary to safeguard the 
expenditure of Government funds, are many-and various. It is not sur-— 
prising, therefore, that when an employee comes to make up his accounts 
minor errors and discrepancies will escape his notice. The important 
thing for him to remember is that the final word on his account will be 
spoken by auditors expert in their field but often without a clear 
understanding of the conditions under which the work involved was per- 
formed. Your account must be self-explanatory. If any of the items 
appear at all questionable, be sure to explain them carefully--showing 
necessity for expenditure. Be careful, also, to itemize the expendi- 
tures so that the auditors can check reasonableness of cost. If some 
of the restrictions placed on you seem unreasonable, try to remember 
that it is your tax money, along with that of others, that is being 
sofeguarded and that the rules of necessity have been drawn to meet the 
general demands of the situation and sometimes may seem to work in- 
justice here anc there. 
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‘LETTERS, OF AUTHORIZATION 


There is something about a letter of authorization.that seems to 
arouse a high degree of stubbornness in some of us. Most of our staff ap-.: 
preciate the importance of giving the Business Office sufficient advance 
notice in connection with the issuance of such letters, but you'd never 
suspect it from their actions. The way they act about letters of authori- 
zation conveys the impression that they are firmly convinced thnt they 
positively must -not send in a request for one until they know definitely 
the exact day on which the trip is to begin--usually, of course, tomorrow! — 
So it happens that about half of the requests for letters of authorization 
that reach us have to be "rushed." This means, of. course, that the workers 
in:our own Division as well as those in the Administrative, and Accounting 
soctions of the Bureaus, must put aside their regular work and give pre- 
ferred attention to your request--which it really doesn't deserve. Clerks 
dread requests for letters of authorization because they know that séldom 
is sufficient time given for the necessary care in preparing them. Mistakes 
Occur and blots appear on efficiency records. 


Since it. is usually rather definitely known that trips will have to 
be made at certain seasons, the logical procedure would seem to be to send 
in requests for letters of authorization at least two or three weeks in ad- 
vance of the effective date. The mumber of days allowed for a trip are 
counted from the date on which trnvel is actually started, not from the 
date of the letter of authorization, and the traveler may leave at any time 
after the date of the letter, during the fiscal year, so that no harm is 
done by asking for a letter a couple of weeks before you are going to start. 
This two or three weeks permits the Business Office to smooth out any ques- 
tionable points and if desirable to secure an efficiency itinerary from the 
Department's Traffic Office or the railroad involved. 


Where. it is necessary to telegraph for approval of a trip, it means 
that the traveler must usually start without actually seeing the letter of 
authorization, opening the way for plenty of future trouble through lack 
of knowledge of its actual provisions, as sometimes it may fail to catch 
up with him until the trip is practically over. Of course, requests for 
permission to attend meetings should come to us a good bit ahead of the 
meeting date, as these must be sent to the Secretary's office for approval. 


Where single trip letters aré concerned, you can keep track of ex- 
penditures on the back of your copy’so.that you can-see when you are run- 
ning short of funds and so be able to write, or telegraph, for a possible 
increase. With station or general letters of authorization, you should 
use the ring-binder record sheets that are supplied by the Business Office 
for your convenience. 
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VISITORS 


Mihen a visitor enters our office at Washington or comes to a 
field station to ask for information," wrote a former Assistant Secretary, 
"we do not know whether he has simply walxed across the grounds or has 
traveled many miles. And that doesn't matter, for any citizen, as one of 
our stockholders, is entitled to the best help we can give him." . 


The first thing we owe a visitor is a courteous reception.. The 
employee who greets him can make him feel at home by sounding at once 
the note of service that should dominate our policy. He shouldn't ask 
gruffly;, "What is it?" Instead he should attempt, tactfully, to learn 
the visitor's name and the information he wishes. It may be that he 
desires to see Dr. Blank and Dr. Blank is out of town or engaged on im- 
portant matters so that he is not accessible. A curt "He's out of town," 
or "He's busy and can't be seen," may be true, but it is short on tact. 


"I am sorry, but he is out of town," or "He is engaged and can't 
be seen today," should be supplemented by an attempt to find out whether 
one of Dr. Blank's assistants or associates could not give the informa- 
tion needed. Very frequently visitors have been sent to see Dr. Blank 
as having knowledge of a particular subject. They often think that he 
is the only person in the Department who knows anything about this par- 
ticular subject. Very few people have a clear understanding of the work 
of an organization such aes our Division, for example, or appreciate the 
fact that there may be several specialists who are generally familiar with 
the work upon which Dr. Blank is engaged. A good opening would be, "If 
_ you are seeking information on the work upon which Dr. Blank is engaged, 
we can introduce you to one of his associates who may be able to give you 
the information you need, and save you the trouble of making another trip 
here." If, however, the visitor clearly needs to see Dr. Blank person- 
ally, care should be taken to obtain his correct name and address and his 
telephone number in case he is stopping in the city. 


Another type of visitor is one who does not wish to see anybody 
in particular, but who wants to get information somewhere about some 
problem. He may not be able to state in very definite terms just what 
he Wants. Care is needed to see that such a visitor is promptly re- 
ferred to the proper person, and not sent from one office to another 
until he has seen several different people. This not only wastes the 
time of the visitor and the various specialists to whom he is improperly 
directed, but is quite apt to be a source of general irritation. If the 
first person who receives a visitor will take the trouble to find out 
the exact information he seeks and sends him directly to the proper 
specialist, the Division's reputation will be helped considerably. It LS 
mach better to spend a little time telephoning to get the proper informa- 
tion than to send a visitor marching from this office to that, wasting his 
own time and that of every one he meets, until he finally is satisfied-- 
or allowed to leave in a disgruntled frame of mind. 
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COOPERATING ITH COUNTY AGENTS 


~ Occasionally a-member of the staff is criticized by some county 
agent-or ‘other person. becnuse he has ignored the latter. A county .agent 
may write to’ complain. becruse one of our specizlists has been in his . 
county and "passed him:up"--did not moke any contact with him. In géncral 
we fcel'that a representative of the Division on going into 2 county either 
for the puroose of making observations from some industry standpoint or to 
locate experimental work that is to continue more or less indefinitely, 
would do well to get in touch with the county agent. 


Mutual benefit is always possible from such, contacts. The Division's 
representative goes out as a specialist. The industry that attracts him to a 
county is in all probability of sufficient importance to have received at- 
tention from the county agent. In such a case, each in his own way will be 
‘ Denefitted by contact with the other. Again, if the Division's, representa. 
tive visits a considerable number of growers of a particular crop on which 
he is working, and later these growerg talk with their county agent in re- 
gard to their visitor, it is likely to be a couse of embarrassment to him 
if he is compelled to confess ignorance of the presence in the county of 
the Department man. The general public, not familiar with organization de- 
tails, may easily conclude that there is lack of harmony, and coordination 
in the work and among the workers. Besides, there is the matter of official 
courtesy, which though it may not seem to amount to much in any one case, 
helps mightily to oil the ways-and make the going smooth. After all, cour- 

_ tesy, wherever it is found, is nothing but an application of the Golde Rule. 


No hard and fast course of procedure can be laid down, nor is it de- 
sirable. very case should be determined by circumstances. Of course our 
Division representatives are research men for the most part. In going 
into a State their first contacts are usually with State Experiment Sta- 
tion workers and naturally so, rather than with Extension workers. Often 
a trip to a State or to’ some section of a State is for avery specific 
purpose; the Division's representative is in need of haste; contact with 
a research man in the Experiment Station gives him the needed assistance; 
he does his work, perhaps at a particular place or at most in only a small 
number of places, and rapidly goes to his next place of observation or 
research. Under such conditions, delays incident to making an appointment 
with a county agent would often cause inconvenience with no ‘compensating 
advantage." 


However, when circumstances pormit, mutual helpfulness and courtesy 
scom to suggest as a genoral principle the making of contacts with county 
agents and other’ State representatives interested in the specialty being 

sefved, and: particularly in matters having to do with horticultural crop 
production, but this goneral principle should be accepted and applied with 
reason by both State and Division representatives. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


. Until an investigotor publishes his results he is very much like a 
man winking at a pretty girl in the dark; he knovs what he is doing but 
nobody else does. No research job is complete until the findings are 
made available to those who need and can use them. The manner in nygaden 
the results are published reflects not only upon the investigator but 
up on the Division, hence the vital importance of checking Raniecraone 
before they leave the writer's hands to be certain that statements of 
fact are really such, that technical terminology is accurate, and that 
the computations and citations are correctly stated. In addition to the 
section leader, the manuscript should be reviewed By at least one person 
generally familiar with the work involved. 


The writer, and his secretary-typist, can do much to speed the 
manuscript on its way to the printer by making sure that preliminary 
editorial matters are looked after. There are many. styles of printing 
thet are senctioned by good usage, but in an establishment 2s large as 
the Government Printing Office, with work being handled by many different 
persons, definite rules of style are necess=ry. These may be found: in 
the Style Manual, an excellent abridged edition of which is sold for 20 
cents by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. "Suggestions to Authors of Papers Submitted for Pub- 
lication by the United St: xntes Geological Survey," containing many helpful 
suggestions for writers, sells for 15 cents. Webster's New International 
Dictionary is followed as to spelling, etc., except as noted in the Style 
Mionual. 


All manuscripts should be “taped on 8x10-1/2 sheets, one side 
only, with a margin of Sbout an inch all around, Double space 211 matter, 
ren legends, footnotes, and literature citrtions. Begin and end all pages 
ith a paragraph, as the material is distributed anong several typesetters 
ae the Government Printing Office. Don't vorry if this leaves blank 
space on sone pages! Tables, too, shculd be typed on separate sheets, as 
they 2re handled separately from the general text 2t the Printing Cffice. 
An original and one carbon copy are needed for =11 manuscripts for Depart-— 
ment publication, with an extr2 list of illustrations showing number and 
location of negatives used so that these may be obtained promptly if extra 
prints are needed. (Negatives of published material should be sent to the 
Photographic Section for filing. isnt vevurning proof, be sure to initial 
it. Hvery now and then we get back. proof, corrected, but with nothing to 
show who made the corrections. or that the writer has seen the proof. 


An original and two carbon cosies are needed of manuscripts intended 
for publication in outside journais, end such papers should be headed: U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Bureau of Piant Industry. Spraying Pecans or 
whatever the title may be. By John Doe, assistant pathologist, Division of 
fruit ond Vezsetsble Crops and Diseases. This is necessary for proper 
identification and credit. Since such papers are usually furnished with- 
out charge, the publisher should be asked to supply you free with any 
reprints needed. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS 


“) Binployees can usually save-time: by writing:direct to the: issuing 
office (Office: of | Information,: Bureau. of Standards State station, ‘etc. ) 
for publications needed, rather than by asking; the Businéss Office to © 
obtain them. . “In general;! however, orders for Department publications are 
sent to the’ Bureau's Office of Publications. (Mr. James i. Pickens). Where 
less ‘than g publications, any kind, are ordered, an, ordinar: ~ franied and 
addressed manila bulletin envelope (about. ?x10-1/2 inches) gaould be used, 
the , series and number. of the bulletins and copies of -each desired. being 
written on ipiie! inside of the flap: of the envelope, which. should also bear the 
~naine of the Division and’ the initials of the. person ordaring the bulletins 
so that the envelope may be returnéd: to him promptly iin case some of the 
oublications are no es or eee? 


“Whore 8 or more’ BuOOH NHS are nec saedee ‘an, hisdan Gaga ungummed frank 
and ordor form ‘(Form 75, whité, for.F-zrmers! Bulletins and Leaflets; and 
_ Form .74, blue, forall other publications) should be furnished. The frank 
must have the name of. the-Division stamped on its back, whereas:-the order 
form nas the name of ‘the ‘Division on the front along with the “initials out 
the person ordéring the publicctions. So far ag-practicable, cnock to sec 
that’ the publications: are actually available before: sending in your order. 


oe is useless, for example, to send in an order for Bureau:of Plant .Indus- 


cae Bulletins or Circulars, Department Circulars (this is the old.series; 
“ing present series is called Circulars, not Department Circulars), Oe Dee 
‘partment’ Bulletins, as they-are no longer available (with very few 
exceptions) unless copies may be in the hands of the author or the issuing 
bureau or office. Reprints of Journal of Agricultural Research papers 

are available only from the author (or from: the Superintendent.of Docu- 


‘ments, Government: _ Printing’ Office, Ween: D. ore at 5 cents each). 


' The maximum number of Copies of a Pantie deen thet may. be. oer to 
one Washington, D.C., addréss is'50;. more’may be sent to field stations or 


” ‘collaborators, but’ where more -than 25 copies are ordered, attach a state- 


ment showing the need for them. Where publications are being sent: out at 
the request of a Member of Congress, usc the 5x8 Congressional: order form 

_ so that the Office of Information ay charge the emul Yee to. ee Congress-— 
man's quota. i a eae 


With foreien addresses, orders are prepared on “Pork gl .. Dacian) 
and 81-a (duplicate), both eopies being ‘sent ‘to our Scction: of Supplies, 
which will arrange for postage. Usd the 4x5 foreign frank, , Where more 
publications are being sent than will go in an ordinary bulletin envelope, 
“or where the package will ‘éxcéed the weight limit for tné country con- 
‘eerned (see Postal Guide), additional addresséd.franks must be supplicd. 
If the publications can: be supplied by the Office of Information they need 
“not accompany the order; otherwise ‘they’ should be sont with it,-the order 
, beor ing the notation "herewith! typed below the:f€itle of the; publication. 


"Where the’ same bulletin is being” sent to.a number of persons (foreign or 


domestic) but one order form:is necessary; bearing ‘the not2tion;: "To the 
persons whose nanes and addresses 2re given on the accompanying: 
franks (or envelopes) ." 
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DEEDS--NOT ““ORDS 


A good many employees are rated less than "Excellent" for the reason 
that they are careless and indifferent in their work; not because they are 
lacking in intelligence or ability. Logically, of course, when you do your 
work in an absolutely satisfactory manner you are merely earning your pres-— 
ent salary. To deserve a higher rating and increased salary, you must, in 
these days of keen competition, expect to do a good bit more than you are 
being paid to do. Deeds, not words--for actions speak a whole lot louder 
taan|words in this competition, It may be, indeed, that your own office 
hasn't the money to give you an increase in salary. The solution appears 
to be to make your light shine so that it reaches out beyond the limits of 
your own section. In time good work is almost certain to be revarded-—-by 
your own office, or by a more discerning omployer elsevhcre. 


The engerness with which the average administrriive officer scecks to 
unlond some of the mass of routine that oiles high on his desk is almost pa- 
tnetie. He is anxious to delegate authority. To get a job donc, he must 
always find a worker to do it. Fit yourself to be that worker and sooner 
or later the opportunity will come. Sometimes, it is true, your immediate 
superior may not seem to be sufficiently appreciative of your efforts, but 
you must remember that every person who occupies a responsible position has 
things to occupy his mind and to worry about that may seem to make him at 
times unconscious of the good work of his subordinates. He isn't, because 
tne success of any executive hinges to a surprising degree upon the effi- 
ciency of his subordinates. 


The administrative officer is usually in a better position than you 
are to determine your value in comparison with the work of other employees 
in the same or approximately the same grades. Usually the promotion that 
ESPevuLabubed) to 'duek" "or "chance" has a solid reason back of it. Injus= 
tices are done, but as a rule the employee who lands the promotion has 
earned it. Individuals in the different sections are not in a position to 
know very accurately the value of the services of workers in other sections, 
but the administrstive officer has access to all the information available 
concerning the worker's background and efficiency. 


So, when you turn over that new leaf on January 1, remember to write 
down that, when you enter an office you should make up your mind that you 
are going to work for your employer's interests as you would for your own, 
says Office Practice. In the long run the success of your superior officers 
means success for you also. Don't be a shirker. Often it actually takes 
less time to do a thing well than to ovoid doing it. It is sometimes said 
that the reason so many employees reccive $5.00 a day or less is because it 
it necessary to employ a $10-a-day worker to tell them what to do and make 
sure that they do it. Quite often our jobs are what we make them, and if 
we manifestly outgrow our immediate position by increasing our efficiency, 
the wider field of opportunity and the better salary is apt to be "just 
around the corner}" 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLS CROPS AND DISEASES 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Departnent of Agriculture 


John A, Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the naterial contained in it is an informal and confidential na- 

ture and is not to be publisned without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not mecessarily the official and final wort on the subjects. 


Volks, el Washington, D.C., January 15, 1939 No. 2 
Annucl "That the long-tine research program of the Bureau of Plant In- 
Report dustry is fundanentally sound in its philosophy and najor ob-— 


jectives has been amply demonstrated in recent years, during 
which the pureau has been able to supply abundant basic information on 
field and horticultural crops that is essential to the formulation and 
prosecution of various governmental action programs," says Dr. Auchter in 
his first report as Chief of Bureau, released January 4, 1939. 


"While maintained on a high plane of scientific proecdure, the 
plant=research progran has at the same time been flexible enough. to per- 
nit advisable shifts in emphasis in order to meet nost imnediately prcss- 
INS proves.  Lnathwsconuncetion it Shoulld-~be pointed out ‘that the’ greater 
value of plant research lies in the accwiulation of results through years 
of natient study of problems involving infinite detail. It is from the 
rich background of long-continued experinentation that the solution of an 
immediate problem is nost likely to evolve, although the chance of naking 
a notable discovery, even in an unexpectedly short tine, is always present. 
Continuity in research of this character affords, nevertheless, the great- 
est assurance of effectiveness. For this reason, plant research must re- 
tain always the long viev and avoid aberrant shifts in procedure," 


Perhaps the best illustration of the manner in which the Division 
has met its responsibilities in connection with this program is the fact 
that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, we put out nearly 200 
printed publications, counting paners published in outside journals 
and those issucd in the various Department scries, Printed publications 
arc issucd in response to an active demand not to bo met adequately by 
the use of informal mincographed circulars of information; they mect a 
real need and offer convincing proof that our specialists are scnsiblo 
to the all-important fact that rescarch findings are comparatively 
valueless until they are placcd at the disposal of those who ncecd and 
can use them effectively, 
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It is a source of extreme gratification that our specialists 
contributed tne bulk of the papors, nearly tvo dozcn, to one of the 
most popular Government publications of recent years--the 1937 Yearbook 
of the Department. This volume is sure to be a valuable reference book 
in the libraries of those interested in agricultural development for 
many years to come, More than 100 papers were contributed to outside 
publications. This is not only a very satisfactory method of getting 
information into the hands. of those interested, but it also builds up 
a. friendly cooperative spirit among publishers of agricultural and 
scientific publications, who welcome our contributions. For example, 
78 papers by our. specialists were accepted for the programs of the 
various organizations meeting with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Richmond, December 27-31, 1938'. 


The Chief of Bureau's report summarizes some of the highlights 
of our work during the Fiscal Year, . 


NEW PLACHES REQUIRE LESS COLD TO BREAK REST PERIOD 


In southern peach-producing regions the winter cold may some- 
times be insufficient to cause normal breaking of the rest period of 
certain commercial varieties, resulting in delayed and irregular develonv- 
ment of blossoms and leaves, Crosses with two peach introductions from 
South Africa have produced hybrid varieties that require distinctly less 
cold to break the winter rest period, giving promise of obtaining ulti- 
mately varieties better adapted for growing in regions where mild winters 
occur. Too, a number of chemicals have been used as sprays in the study 
of methods of breaking the rest period, and there is a prospect that some 
of these may be used effectively in regulating the breaking of winter 
dormancy and. the time of blooming of peach varictics, 


HARDY FRUIT VARIETIES ADAPTED TO HIGH ALTITUDES 


Definite progress has been made in finding hardy fruit varietics 
adapted for growing at high altitudes under the severc climatic conditions 
of the central Great Plains area,  Scoveral varietios of grapes, for .cx- 
ample, have proved to be carly enough to ripen fruit; the Red Lake var- 
iety of currant has been outstanding in all tests; and the Chicf raspberry 
seems to be the hardiest and uniformly outyields all other raspberries in 
the northern part of this area, The first fruiting of plum test plantings 
indicates some promising varieties, Since we have found no*commercial 
strawberry sufficiently hardy for our needs, we are crossing the most 
promising commercial types with hardy native species in the hope of ob- 
taining satisfactory hardy varieties. 


In all of the fruit testing in this project the»purpose is. to 
assemble promising stocks both of horticultural varieties and of hardy 
native species, and to use these in selection and breeding work to 
develop new varieties especially adapted for culture in the region. 
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VEGETABLE. INVESTIGATIONS 


The News Letter has told you of the release to secd growers and 
investigators of small quantities-of the new lima bean variety, Baby Ford- 
hook, This is a new type of small, thick-sceded lima, of bush habit, 
comparable with Henderson bush lima in season and yield, but more attrac- 
tive and of tetter quality. ce have a head lettuce, Impcrial 44, that 
appears well adapted for growing in New York--so much so that the in- 
sistcnt demand of those who have.tested it causcd us to relcase it a 
trifle sooner. than we had planned, It has given good results in small 
trials in other Hasterm States as-well, though:in the Pacific coast 
region, where the strain was originated, it usually makes hcads too 
small to mnect market standards. 


WEW TOMATO HYBRIDS NEARLY IMiUNE TO FUSARIUM WILT 


Several lines of.the small Currant. tomato are apparently immune 
to fusarium wilt. When crossed with standard tomato varieties they have 
given hybrid progenies that are more highly resistant to fusarium wilt 
than varieties previously developed. First- and second-generation hybrids 
between Currant and 100-percent susceptible Bonny Best show almost con- 
plete immunity. Some of the hybrids between Currant and resistant Marglobe 
backcrossed twice to iiarglobe seem to be satisfactory in production and 
Size of fruit as well as in wilt resistance. 


NEW SWSETPOTATO VARIETIES PROMISING FOR STARCH PRODUCTION 


In view of the rather amazing progress being made in the production 
of starch from sweetpotatoes, it is interesting to know that two new seed- 
ling sweetpotato varieties selected from populations grown from open- 
pollinated seed obtained in Cuba are attracting much attention for their 
probavle value in starch manufacture. They yield heavily and have hign 
starch content and remarkably white flesh, Commercial quantities of these 
varieties have been grown only in the vicinity of Laurel, Miss. in connec- 
tion with experiments in starch production. 


POTATOES 


Two new potato seedlings have continued to yield well in trials in 
a number of locations. They have been named Sebago and Earlaine, and seed 
stock has been increased for distribution. Sebago is resistant to late 
blight in both vines and tuber, Earlaine is as early as Irish Cobbler and 
produces tubers with higher market quality. Among previous introductions, 
Katahdin and Chippewa are increasing in popularity each year, and Houma 
is attracting considerable attention from potato growers in several States, 
From recentcrosses seedlings have been obtained that combine resistance to 
several diseases with high yield and superior quality, and the prospect 
is that a number of these will attain variety status in the next few years, 
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KATAHDIN POTATO RESISTANT: TO MILD MOSAIC 


Attempted experimental infection of the Katahdin potato with mild 
mosaic virus shows that the infective aphids during feeding actually con- 
tact the phloem tissue of this variety with the same frequency as other 
variéties that contract the disease, It is in phloem that the virus 
spreads. The resistance of Katahdin to mild mosaic therefore seems to 
depend on some inherent inhibitory property of the plant substance rather 
than on a more or less accidental failure of the virus-to reach the exact 
tissues that are affected in ordinary varieties. This finding increases 
confidence in the ability of Katahdin to resist the aphid-borne mild mo-‘~ 
saic under general field exposure. In the breeding work it has been found 
that mild mosaic resistance of the parent lines is transmitted to the great 
majority of their progeny. 


HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION, ETc. 


Not only are we developing new and superior sorts--we are showing 
how to handle the older ones to better advantage--as indicated by our 
demonstration that the Bartlett pear storage period may be prolonged by a 
carbon dioxide treatment. It has been found that when Bartlett pears are 
exposed to atmospheres of 20-percent carbon dioxide gas for 10 days under 
simulated transit conditions their ripening processes are greatly delayed 
when they are held subsequently in cold storage, 


Storage scald of limes, too, has been prevented by temperature 
control. Such scald of Florida-grown Persian limes was severe at 41°F,, but 
practically negligible at 45° and 48°. 


Even more important was the demonstration that proper loading will 
reduce injury to potatoes in transit. Freezing of potatoes in winter ship- 
nents from northern points is partly due to loading the potatoes only 
slightly above the freezing point and to the, entrance, of ) very icolld iaaig 
into the car while loading. The use of sacks 2 inches shorter and corres- 
pondingly wider gives an air space-of about 3 inches between the load and 
the car wall, which prevents direct conduction of heat fron the potatoes 
through the car walls and also prevents chafing of the sacks. A 16-inch 
electric fan insures more effective preheating of the loaded car and re- 
duces the required time from about 18 to 3 hours. Satisfactory results 
have been obtained in adapting a portable thermostatically controlled 
charcoel heater and a permanently installed underslung gas heating system 
for protection of potato shipments. 


Investigations of injuries to potatoes loaded next to the car floor 
show that the primary cause is usually bruising against the floor as a 
‘result of load pressure and car movement. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
H. F, Bergman, Amherst, Mass. 


"The last examination for spoilage in stored cranberries fron 
experinental spray plots was completed the week ending December 3. This 
was one of the seasons in which losses due to spoilage caused by fun- 
gous rots was very high. This season has been as bad as that of 1935. 
The ilay and June temperatures of this year while not as high as in 
some other years were yet above the average and the number of rainy days 
in July and August was large and high temperatures prevailed during that 
period also, Seasons such as this make spraying experiments show up 
poorly as even on some of the sprayed plots the spoilage due to fungous 
rots runs vp ta 30 to 40 percent. The loss in unsprayed plots runs up 
to 75 to 90 percent. It is, however, only on a few of the bogs where 
keeping quality is always poor that these very high losses have occurred 


"Anong the sprays tested this year bordeaux 5-2-50 with rosin fish 
oil soap has reduced the rot to one-half to one-third of that in the checks 
or in a few instances has done sonewhat better. Other adjuvants such as 
penetrol, or sodium salts of sulphonated diphenyl compounds do equally 
well with bordeaux, Red copper oxide (Cuprocide) with bentonite has also 
controlled rots almost as well as bordeaux, Cuprocide with lethane 
spreader and soluble cottonseed oil which is so successful with blue mold 
of tobacco gives very little or no control of cranberry fruit rots. 


"The best control of fruit rots by any spray used was obtained with 
a modified bordeaux which contained some zinc arsenite, Four different 
fornulae of bordeaux with zinc arsenite (two of the four also with mono- 
calcium arsenite) were tested on a few snall plots on the State Bog. One 
of these four, which contained zinc arsenite only added to the bordeaux, 
reduced the rot much nore than the regular bordeaux. It appears that 
sone of these formulae will be worthy of further tests." 


Geos Hs Jalido, Corvallis, Ores, 


"During the past month activities have been largely centered around 
the study of the strawberry breeding carried on at this station," he writes 
Decenber 21, "Since 1910 strawberry breeding has been carried on by ilr. 
Ray Roberts and V. R. Gardencr, C, E. Schuster and Dr. George M, D8rrow and 
nyself. Tho greater portion of the work was begun in 1928 by Mr. C, HE, 
schuster, and since that tine over 100,000 strawberry seedlings have been 
fruited and about 1600 selections made, Many crosses have been made where 
a large number of varieties and selections of former breeding work have 
been used as parents. The objectives of the workers have at times changed 
so that selections have been made for a large number of purposes. At the 
present time there are a large number of selections having various qualities 
that may be used in future breeding work," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
J. R. Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


"Data for pear scab plots were completed December 1. Two checks 
or unsprayed plots showed 32.5 percent scab. Kolofog gave poorest con- 
trol, with 8.3 percent scab. Other materials used varied from 0.6 to 
3.4 percent scab in the plots. All plots had approximately 100 percent 
russetted fruit except copper phosphate which had 78.5 percent total 
TUSSCTesess 


"In a commercial test more outstanding results were obtained. 
Checis tree dropped all fruits so no direct comparison is available. How- 
ever, copper phosphate showed 0.3 percent commercial russet, wettable 
sulphur 40,6, and a lime-sulphur combination 64.8 percent. Even during 
years where unusual amounts of russet have resulted, copper phosphate 
had been the best spray used. This relation has obtained now for a 
PeLTLOGd OF Six Vearss..ac 


showed 34.8 percent in 1938. 


"Thirteen trees showing an avcrage of 25 pereent in 1937 were 
treated with I or ie pounds of borax in April. Not a single apple 
showed drought spot or corky core in 1938. These trees were about 30 
years old. The trouble was also oorrected on a block of young trees by 
boron application. 


"The quality and appcarance of Spitzenburg apples were greatly 
improved by boron applications, Certain cover crops were greatly 
benefitted also." 


John H, Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga, 


"Tomperature records obtained at the Laboratory show that we ‘have 
had 338 hours of temperatures below 45°F, to date," he writes December 12, 


"This is about 200 hours short of last year, and about 10 percent 
more than the 17-year average for the period, compiled by Dr. Hutchins. 
Growers who call up to inquire about hours of cold feel quite optimistic." 


In his report for the first week in January, he says: "Up to 
January 2 we have had 596 hours of temperatures below AS ive. Mille having 
been added this past week-- December 26 to January 2, The normal for 
January lst is 488 hours. Requests for this information are being 
received almost daily from local fruit growers!" 
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NUL INVESTIGATIONS 


George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La, (Tung Investigations) 


"All members of the staff attended the Science Meetings in 
Richmond, Va., with the exception of Dr. McCann, who continued to work 
on the fruit bud development problems,"-he writes January 5. 


(The immediate object has been to find a method by which the 
stage of development of the buds could be estimated from a study of 
fresh material. It was hoped that it would be possible to make cross 
or longitudinal sections in which the size of the female flowers might 
be measured. However, it has been found that the female flowers can 
_ be located only by a tedious procoss of dissection under a wide field 
binocular microscope. Hach flower must be individually opened, there 
being no distinctive difference in the external appearance. 


"The material used for this study was taken from two trees, in 
one of which the number of flowers ranged from 12 to 47 per.bud, with 
an average of about 24, The ratio of pistillate to staminate flowers 
was 1 to 29, The second tree had an average of more than 38 flowers 
per bud and a ratio of 1 pistillate to 18 staminate blossons." 


He had-written early in December; "Two rather low temperatures 
occurred during the last week of November, At Poplarville, Miss. 25°F, 
was recorded on November 25, and 24°R, on November 28, The foliage, 
which up to this tirie had renained green on many of the most vigorous 
tung trees, was killed, but so far as has been observed to date no harm 
Was done either to mature trees or seedlings in the nursery. 


"However, during the week ending December 10 some very interest- 
ing observations were made on budded stock in the Crosby nursery, near 
the Mississippi State Cooperative Tung Farm, These trees had been 
budded at weekly intervals beginning July 25, and on the first four lots 
the stocks were cut off, three to four weeks after budding, to force out 
the buds, 


"The tips of the new shoots suffered even in those lots that had 
been budded earliest, and the entire shoot was killed on those cut off 
in mid- and late September, Apparently the reduction in leaf area, 
incident to cutting off the stock, prevents these trees from hardening, 
Dormant T-buds inserted after September 15, also showed a high mortal- 
ity. Late patch buds withstood the freeze nuch better. 


"Samples of these buds have been preserved for histological 
study." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
John Ry Cole, Albani,...Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on December 
10th he said: "The title of this report might casily read 'The Taylor 
Orchard Has Done it Again!." We have completed our harvest in this or- 
chard and the total production fron approximately 12 acres was 6,200 
pounds. This conpares with 7,700 pounds for the 1937 scason..... 

/ 


"Of course this is an experinental and not a.denonstration or- 
chard, The yield from our best Schley, 3-1-50 bordcaux, nixture,, was (57 
pounds per tree, while the unsprayed, or check only averaged 15 pounds. 


"This yield of 6,200 pounds far exceeded our eoxpectations. Wo 
were cstinating not more than 5,000 pounds. This.is especially favorable, 
too, since the season of 1938 had the greatest rainfall deficiency on 
record... The nuts were small but of very fine quality. 


"It appears that we have 'licked! what has been known as the 
‘biennial bearing! of pecans. It is true that trees, regardless of 
varieties, do not bear heavy crops annually, but they should at least 
make expenses annually, anda profit bdiennally. For example, one Schley 
tree that produced 102 pounds in 1937 had 45 pounds in 1938. This tree 
received the same treatment both years. Other trees, not only of the 
schley but of other varieties as well, have produced in the same propor- 
tion in the Taylor‘orchard during the past four years." 


Paul WV, lliller, Corvallis, Oreg. 

"The forepart of the week ending December 17 was spent in the 
field at Dundee, Oreg., taking results of studies on spraying for the 
control, of filbert blight in the ynursery.,, The results of this, test 
indicate that timely spraying with bordeaux mixture will aid in the con- 
trol of filbert blight in the nursery. Not a single bilight canker was 
found on the trees examined from the sprayed plots, whereas about 2 
percent of the trees examined from the unsprayed plot contained blight 
cankers on the trunks, 


"While the results would have been more outstanding had the inci- 
dence of the disease in the nonsprayed plot been greater, they are, never-— 
theless, encouraging, as they indicate that it may be possible by a con- 
bined excision and spraying program to, in time, control filbert blight 
im a nursery, thereby automatically controlling filbert bli cht in. future 
plantings. since most, uf not all, infection inthe, orchard apparently 
originates in the nursery and is brought into plantings on discased nur- 
sery stock, from whence it is subsequently spread by man on tools and 
by rain," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


C. & Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 
"A couple of days (December 8 and ¢) were spent at the meetings 

of the Oregon State Horticultural Society and the Western Nut Growers 

Association at Hugene, Oreg. A good attendance was on hand, The fecl- 

ing of the nut growers was really better than a year ago. The filbert 

crop has been sold out completely at good prices. Filberts are not 

even available in local markets for people that want to ship filbcrts out 

as Christmas presents, 


"The walnut prices have been good, although the sales are not any- 
where near as good as with filberts. The walnut crop in Oregon has run 
so high over the estimate of the associations and also the Government 
reporting system that their pre-season sales will not cover their crop- 
at all. They turned down a good many orders with the idea that their 
crop was sold, and now they have a good many hundred tons left to dis- 
pose of," 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga, 

Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on 
December 17th, he said: "We have had a large crew of laborers busy 
knocking shucks off the trees and raking shucks and leaves into piles 
preparatory to hauling to the compost pile. 


"The results of this work last year in controlling shuckworm 
were so satisfactory that the owner of the orchard is paying the 
labor charges this year. He is also treating one of his personally- 
Managed orchards ina sinilar manner and his results will be closely 
watched, He did not have the ground clean cnough to allow proper 
raking and he is burning the piles of leaves and shucks, factors that 
will make observation of his results even more interesting." 


U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS, 


Geo. P. Hoffman (vegetable crop investigations) 


"In company with Dr. Lutz, a trip was made to the Laurel Starch 
Plant," he writes December 17th. "From what was observed and reports 
obtained, the season has been a very satisfactory one, Approximately 
175,000 bushels of sweetpotatoes have been handled and milled into starch. 
Delayed harvest in handling and receiving potatoes for immediate milling 
at the Starch Plant was reported as having been very successful this 
season, with the season closing about December 15. 

(continued) 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS, 


Geo. P. Hoffman (continued) 


"Disposal of the starch and the solids of the ground sweetpotato 
remaining after removal of the starch--the latter being in demand as a 
dairy feed--was reported as being satisfactory. 


"A considerable quantity (about 4,000 bushels) of late-harvested 
potatoes was observed in storage in an improvised concrete wall and 
roof house for use in dehydration studies in which lot the percentage 
of soft rot was rather high. Consequently, it remains to be seen how 
long delayed harvested potatoes can be held between harvest and milling 
for starch," 


HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISHASE INVESTIGATION 


The Greeks have And‘it!'s a good word, too, speaking of Circular 278, 
a Word? for ati! "The Commercial Storage of Fruits and Vegetables and 

Florists! Stocks," by Dean H. Rose, R. C. Wright and 
T. . Whiteman of Mr. D. F. Fisher's section. 


We have recently had a request from Greece for permission to re- 
publish this circular in Greek, for public distribution to acquaint the 
growers of that country with the important advances being made in con- 
nection with the commercial storage of horticultural products. 


Permission to print the Circular in the Groek language has becn 
given, of course, and so this publication now joins the growing list of 
our bulletins reprinted in full or in part in foreign languages. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTH 


Military A recent decision from the Comptroller's Office (No, A-99707) 
Leave states definitely that employees serving under w.a.e. (when 

actually employed) appointments, even though their services 
are required at regular periods, are not entitled to military leave. 


meee ee 


Manuscripts Please make sure that all manuscripts, and especially those 
intended for outside publication, are headed "UNITED STATES 
DEPARTLIENT OF AGRICULTURE, Bureau of Plant Industry. Title 
Author Hi svoriici alert tite » "Diva sion or Fruate and 
Vegetable Crops and Discases,'"! This information is frequently necessary 
for identification and credit. Quite often papers come to us with nothing 
to indicate the writer's connection with our Division! Also proof comes 
back now and then, 0.K'd, but not initialed to show who did the correcting. 
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PERSONAL MENTION 


Dr. Lee M. Hutchins has spent scveral days in Washington, D. Ce. 
and at the U, S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md., conferring with 
menbers of the staff in connection with his investigations. He is re- 
turning to his headquarters at Brownwood, Tex., stopping at a number of 
experimental tracts in the Southeast en route. 


Dr. W. W. Aldrich has returned to the U. 8S. Experiment Date Gar- 
den, Indio, Cslif., after a short visit to Washington and Beltsville, 


WV. C. Edmundson of the Potato Experiment Station at Greeley, Colo. 
was also a recent visitor, this being his first trip to Washington for 
8 years. He found a nunber of striking changes in Washington, of course, 
and was enthusiastic over the development of the Horticultural Station 
at Beltsville, Md. 


C. O. Bratley, with headquarters at the Market Pathology Labora- 
tory, New York City, is spending several weeks in Florida--while on va- 
cation} Thus he will take a "postman's holiday" by checking up on sev- 
eral problems in connection with his work on the market diseases of 
fruits and vegetables--especially on the condition of such products as 
they are received on the New York City markets. 


His many friends will be saddened to learn that Dr. Ivan Jagger 
(Box 150, La Jolla, Calif.) is quite ill. He is slowly climbing back 
to good health, but his physicians are insisting that he take at least 
two or tnree months to recuperate. 


Dr. EB. L, LeClerg has been transferred to us from the Division 
of Sugar Plant Investigations of the Bureau of Plant Industry, and will 
take up the work of potato breeding in the south, with headquarters 
at the University of Louisiana. 


Incidentally, the Division has been successful in obtaining 
space in the Post Office Building at Bogalusa, La., to be used as head- 
quarters for the newly initiated work on the tung, 


Samuel A, Morrell has been appointed associated chemist at the 
U. S. Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory, Charleston, South Carolina. 


The annual meeting of the cooperators in the 13 southeastern States 
will be held at the Charleston station January 16 and 17, 


Henry 0. Bennett has been appointed as agent, with headquarters 
at the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, New York, to 
assist in fruit breeding work, 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegctable Crops and Dis- 
cases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Drying "The extensive cultivation of the sweetpotato in the 
Sweetpotatoes United States, its high food value, and the considerable 

pertion of the crop that is annually lost through absence 
of means for its preservation are sufficient justification of rather 
thorough investigation of possible means for more effective utilization 
of the crop, either by direct manufacture into food products or as raw 
material for industrial purposes," says Circular No. 499 from our section 
of Fruit and Vegetable Utilization Studies. The authors are Joseph S. 
Caldwell, Hubert H. Moon and Charles W, Culpepper, the exact title of the 
publication being "A Comparative Study of Suitability for Drying Purposes 
in Forty Varieties of Swectpotato,' 


The circular describes a method of drying sweetpotoes in slices 
or strips which may subsequently be prepared for the table in a consider— 
able variety of wayse In outline, the method consists in careful inspece 
tion of the stock to eliminate decayed roots, then peeling by abrasive 
machine or be immersion in hot lye solution of appropriate strength, wash- 
ing and trimming, slicing or cutting into longitudinal strips by hand or 
Machine, immersing in dilute citric acid solution to prevent darkening, 
spreading on trays, exposing to live steam for a sufficient period to 
rather completely cook the material, and drying at a temperature ranging 
between 130° and 165° F. to a residual moisture content of 12 to 15 per~ 


CCNVe 


"Sweetpotatoes may be dried directly from the field as dug, " says 
the ciruclar, "or after previous curing and storage; the products made 
from cured and uncured stock of the same variety will differ considerably 
in sweetness, depth of color, and firmness of texture.when prepared for 
the table and will require slightly different treatment in cooking, but 
Will be of like quality,'! 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLE UTILIZATION STUDIES 


When dried by the method described, the sweetpotatoe material 
had a semi-transparent or translucent appearance, a greatly intensified 
and deepened color as compared with the fresh raw sweetpotato, anda 
smooth, varnish-like surface caused by the presence of a film of dry 
dextrine and sugars, At a residual moisture content of from 12 to 25 
percent the pieces were hard, hornlike, broke with a glasslike fracture 
under pressure, were not hygroscopic, and did not lose or gain in weight 
appreciably when stored for long periods with access of aire 


"The material was very readily refreshed in preparation for cook- 
ing by soaking in cold water or preferably, by placing in hot water 
and holding at simmering temperature for 1 to Tee hours. After being 
refreshed, it could be prepared for the table as baked or candied sweet- 
potato, or as a mashedar pulped baked sweetpotato, or it could be pulped 
and employed in the making of pies or propared as French fricd or sauteed. 
swectpotato. 


"The fact that the slices or strips could be prepared for use in 
a variety of ways made their preparation preferable to that of a granu 
lated or riced product, which was also successfully prepared, The prep- 
aration of the riced product was more laborious and control of discolor~ 
ation considerably more difficult; the product was rather strongly hygrow 
scopic and required protection against access of air to prevent spoilage; 
It could be used only in a limited number of ways. It is consequently 
considered less uscful than the other forms of product, 


"The dry material in sliced or striv form is not hygroscopic and 
does not require moisture-proof containers for storage. If dried to a 
proper moisture content and stored in storage.rooms in which temperature 
and moisture content of the air are reasonably well controlled, the mater— 
ial may be kept for years without deterioration in appearance or table 
quality. It is not attractive to the ordinary insects attacking dricd 
fruits, but is rather highly so to some of the small grain weevils and 
cigarette or drug-store beetles, so that containers used for packing and 
storage must be such as will effectively exclude these insects,!! 


About 70 varieties, subvarieties and strains of sweetpotato were 
studied, the circular reporting in some detail on 40, the studies being 
continued over a number of years to eliminate variations in raw material 
due to seasonal conditions or other uncontrolled factors, Nancy 
Hall, Myers! Harly, Mullihan, and lameyita were somewhat superior in 
quality of product to all others, but were closely followed by a second 
éroup made up of Big Stem Jersey, Yellow Jcorsey, Porto Rico, Yellow 
Strasburg, and Red Bermuda, In all some 24 varicties were r-ted "superior" 
to "good" in quality whon arica, with 18 offcring a rathcr wide range of 
material to which use for drying should be confined on the basis of our 
present knowledge, ; 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT PRODUCTION 
Harold F, Yates, Fairhope,: Ala, 


"The Stasuma orange crop along the Gulf Coast was very satisfac- 
tory during the past fall from the standpoint of both yield and quality," 
he writes from the Alabama Gulf Coast Substation, "Although the trees 
were subjected to unusually low temperatures during the winter of 1937+ 
1938, the minimum being round 16°F,., there were no freezes immediately 
following a period of high temperatures, There was therefore little de- 
foliation and the trees went into the spring of 1938 in good shape. This 
resulted in a heavy early bloom that set well. There was almost no late 
bloom, Another contributing factor to high quality was the unusually 
dry seascn, with rainfall of little more than 50 percent normal, These 
conditions resulted in a heavy crop of small fruit of vnusually good quale 
ity where satisfactory spray schedules were followed, Fertilizer and 
cultural practices of course affected the yield but had very little if 
any noticeable effect on eating quality. 


"However, the price in general was somewhat lower than normal, 
especially on low quality fruit. This may be due to several conditions, 
but is no doubt influenced largely by there being insufficient Satsumas 
on the markets in preceding years to supply the demand that was created 
several years ago when there were more trees in bearing and correspondingly 
more fruit sold. Experience indicates that where fruits were marketed one 
year we ay expect a much heavicr demand during the next season. 


"Yields on the Gulf Coast Substation experimental plots for 1938 
showed about 150 percent increase over yields from the same trees in 1937, 
The same proportionate increase probably existed throughout the Gulf 
Coast areas With normal temperatures continuing during the present 
winter we may expect some increase in next year's crop, but not as high 
a percentage increase as in the 1938 crop over that of 1937, 


"Good yields in general on all Satsuma experimental plots enabled 
us to obtain the most valuable and complete records we have obtained so 
far on varieties and rootstocks. Of the newer varieties on trial the 
most outstanding one appears to be the Kashima. In previous years it has 
seemed to be somewhat hardier than any of the other varictics and this 
year it led all others in yield, quality, uniformity of ripcning, and 
ability to color up on the tree. The newer varietics as a whole, if 
left on the tree, reach the peak of their eating quality while still some— 
what green, necessitating degrecning if they are to be marketed. 


"The Satsuma ripening period was 10 days to 2 weeks earlier this 
year than last. Some of the early maturing varieties were ripe as early 
as September 3, while the final harvest on some of the later maturing 
varieties was made on November 12,!! 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORATATION AND STORAGE, AND MARKET DISZASE INVESTIGATIONS,, 


We De Pentzer,. Fresno, Calif, 


"The activities at the Fresno station during the past two months 
have been those occasioned by periodical inspection of storage lots of 
grapes and pears and work on reports and munUSe a eceae he writes on 
January 10th. 


"In grape storagé studies this season, particular attention is 
being given to re-fumigation in storage with sulphur dioxide, a question 
of considerable importance to both grower and cold storage operators 
judging from the number of inquiries received, So far, frequent light 
fumigations have hold mold in check more effectively than BONN concen 
trations applicd less frequentlye 


"The Commercial grape storage season is drawing to a close, with 
perhaps about 1/4 of the storage grapes yet to be moved from storage. 
Neither prices not keeping quality have been so good as last yeare ~ 
Killing frosts on the morning of November 12, 13, and 14 damaged a con 
siderable quantity of Emperor grapes still on the vine. Tempcratures 
as low as 24° to 25° F, were reported in some sections, with virtually 
all districts experiencing freezing temperatures long enough to injure 
both stems and berries. 


"An attempt was made by some growers to pack the best of the 
frozen fruit and ship it to eastern markets, despite county regulations 
against shipping frost damaged fruit. The result in most cases was 
disastrous, the grapes bringing less than the cost of freight. If the 
freeze had occurred only 10 days later, practically all. of the grape 
crop could have been harvested. Instead, it is estimated that about 
500 cars of grapes were lost by the carly frosts in Novembor. 


"Storage inspections for Hardy pears have been completed. Last 
season, because of the large crop of this variety, picking extended 
over a period of 7 to 8 weeks in some orchards. There was some concern 
expressed regarding the keeping quality of the late picked fruit. In 
the first five pickings, oxtending from 110 to 150 days after full bloom, 
no storage troubles were cncountcred. The best dessert quality was en- 
countered in lots picked 130 to 150 days aftcr full bloom in a pressure 
test range of 9.7 to 8.0 pounds. Fruit remaining on the tree until 
September 13 or longer, that is, 160 days or more after full bloom, developed 
Considerable breakdown during a short storage period. 


These preliminary results suggest the desirability of beginning 
harvesting about 130 days after full bloom and completing it within about 
three weeks if highest dessert and storage quality is to be obtained. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Mie A. Smith, Columbia, Moe 


Writing from the Fruit Disease Laboratory on January 4th, he says; 
"Reports received on January 3 from orchardists in the Ozarks indicated 
that apple and peach fruit buds were unusually far advanced. Some feared 
thet the crop would be in considerable danger if the unseasonable warmth 
continued, 


"Rainfall was above the normal at Columbia in November and Decem-— 
ber. Rainfall in the Ozarks was above the normal in November, but was 
L 


1.03 inches below the normal in December. Reports indicate tnat orchard 
soils in the State are well supplied with moisture. 


"A recent survey was made of orchards in the vicinity of Marion- 
ville, Springfield, Mountain Grove, Columbia and Waverly, Mo. Of out 
standing intcrest was the great abundance of overwintoring sczbbed 
apple leaves that were scen," 


Je Kk. Kienholz, Hood River, Orcg. 


"A lot of Yellow Newtown apples showing drought spot or boron 
deficiency was inoculated with the canker fungi to compare with another 
lot which received applications of boron and showed none of the trouble, 
he writes December 31, "A preliminary examination showed slightly greater 
rot diameter in the boron deficient fruit, but it is believed the greater 
maturity of the fruit was sufficient to account for the difference. A 
striking feature of fruit inoculated in a semi-mature state is the occur- 
rence of a yellow zone surrounding the brown rotted area on the Yellow 
Newtown varicty.e This zone usually measures from 3 to 7 mm. wide. Since 
Hartman and others have shown that green fruit ripens fastcr when placed 
with ripened apples (because of the liberation of ethylene gas) a question 
arises .ag to whether the fungus, when once established, gives off or 
produces a similar gas which hastons maturity of the green apple immediately 
surrounding the rot tissue. This seme phenomenon has been observed to 
occur with other rot producing fungi and in the case of stornge infection 
by the pear scab organism. 


"The past season was peculiar for fruit development judging from 
the unusual troubles brought in for. examination. Yellow Newton apples 
were recently received showing an extreme russetting of the skin from 
the stem end downward, No spray material was responsible for the 
condition and the trouble appeared only in certain orchards. Its cause 
is unknown, Fruit from the same orchard often showed a beautiful red 
cheek which was very unbecoming for the Newtown variety... It is suspected 
that border-linc frost injury at the bloom period, extremely hot weather 
in early May, and heavy dews during the summer all contributed to the 
odc. troubles, 
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ECIDUOUS FRUIT. INVESTIGATIONS 
George F, Waldo, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"A brief visit was made to Portland were I observed the cutting 
of berries at the Northwest Canners! Convesntion," he reports January 7th. 
"It was interesting due to the fact that a large proportion of the currings 
concerned Young and Boysen berries. Judges had difficulty in determining 
whether canned berrics were Boysen of Young. Anothor outstanding obscor- 
avtion was that the majority of the bost canned strawbcrrics wore of the 
Redheart varicty., The Ettersburg 121 scemcd to be decidedly inferior to 
Rodheart. The snowing of Evergreen blackberries was, on the whole, very 
good. Also that of Loganborry and red raspberry. There seems to. be - 
a decided improvent in the qualitics of these last named products. 


John H, Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Writing from the U. S. Horticultural Field Laboratory on December 19, 
he says: "The laborers finished applying ethylene dichloride to all 
peach trees on the grounds except one-year-—61d seedlings, tniis week. It 
is fortunate for our work that a safe chemical treatment for borers on 
young trees has been found, ey 


"Twies from five different varieties of peaches were brought into 
the greenhouse on the 16th and sprayed with various concentrations of 
dinitrophenol and DNO. Also twigs from about 24 varieties were brought 
in an sprayed with DNO at .06 percent concentration to study varietal 
reactions, Six-hundredths percent will probably be the concentration 
recommended to Mr. Fugazzi for spraying his orchard next month, as tests 
this fall have shown that this concentration when properly handled is not 
too dangerous, and is quite effective." 


Writing to Dr. Cullinan on January 17th, he adds: "Another ap- 
plication of dormancy—breaking sprays was made yesterday at Albany, Ga. 
and it was observed that the sprays applied January 2d had caused flower 
buds on Elberta, Halbertn, and possibly Halehaven and Golden Jubilee, 
to start active development,!! 


Elmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif, 


"A number of trips have been made to vineyards to inspect the 
root systems of weak vinifcra vines," ho writes January 14th. "Many weak 
vines on sandy soils were found infestcd with the rootknot nematode while 
on the heavier soils phylloxera insects were usually found. The rootstock, 
Solonis x Othollo, No. 1613, is being quite generally planted and young 
vineyards cstablished on this rootstock scveral ycars ago ire making cx+ 
cellent growth," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Clarion 0. Hesse, Davis, Calif. 


"During the past few weeks things have been quite active here," 
he writes January llth, "The early season rainfall was sufficient to 
wet the soil to planting depth, so that planting the Wolfskill farm 


at Winters was begun as soon as the trees could be taken from the 

nursery. This was a little later than usual this year, for tne nur- 

sery stock held its leaves very late, in many instances up to the 

middle of December, To date sbout twe—-thirds of the proposed planting 

for this year has been made at the Winters tract. This includes about 1500 
Royal apricot trecs planted ‘for irrigation and thinning investigations, 
approximately 250 peach and nectarine varictics, 100 aus varictics, 

and 25 almond varictics. Further plantings are being madc,'! 


Writing on January 16th he reported: "California, not be out— 
done by eastern sections, has been injoying 'June in January! weather 
for the past week. The.most noticeable cffect to date is that the 
early blooming fruits are pushing their buds. P. Mume showed a first 
bloom January 13, and one or two others are nearly as far along. The 
earlier almonds are pushing slightly. We are hoping the weathcr will 
turn more seasonable, for such an cxtremely early bloom date would 
almost certainly mean demage by frost lator in the season. In addition, 
considerably more rain would be welcome," 


Lee Me Hutchins (Fruit tree virus diseases) 


'The laboratory at Fort Valley, Ga. was a welcome sight to us," he 

writes Dr. Magness January 22, concerning his field tour," and we lost 
no time in proceeding with our winter work there. Trees inoculated in 
January 1937 with phony root pieces subjected to various time-temperature 
exposures in hot water were cxamined. We found a good representative number 
of these root pieces had survived the treatment and had made successful 
growth unions with the roots of trees on which they were grafted. The 
results were entirely in keeping with those previously reported on incubation 

stage phony nursery trees subjcctcd to hot water dips. The phony disease 
virus was inactivated in all root pieces treated for 25 minutes or longer 
at 48°C. In the case of phony disease incubation stage trees, a dip of 
40 minutes was required at this temperature to inactivate the virus. No 
doubt the longer time for trocs as comparcd with root picces was due to 
the thickness of bark and wood of large roots and of the root crown. These 
data furnish very promising possibilities for future work preparatory to 
formulating a safe commercial practice for treating nursery trecs," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
We din Wish. “Pato Alto. Calid. 


"The weather continues to be fine for the most part and I think 
the winter promises to be a mild one with the exception of the disase 
trous freezes which occurred early in November," he writes Dr. Cullinan 
on January 14th. 


"T have a treé dahlia near my garage that has not yet been frosted 
and this is one of the plants that usually succumbs about the first of 
anything. I have also had a. peach tree in full bloom on the first of 
January, and I woncaer if there was anywhere in the country another peach 
tree in bloom so early? Of coursc Prunus Mume is in flowcr. This can 
almost always be expected to be in bloom sometime during January. I 
presume there are‘also a few almonds out in extremely favorable situa- 
tions, although I have not seen any myself, 


"In spite of the low prices reccived for peaches in 1938, farmers 
still seem inclined to plant more and I have requests not only for the 
varieties that have already been released but for others, both clings 
and freestones, that are promising and perhaps should be released in 
the not very distant futures..." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Me He tinch,, Ticsom, Ariz, 


"With the end of the holidays sales it appears that about 75 percent 
of the pecan crop in Arizona has left the producer," he writes January 10, 
"Marketing methods are improving each year. During the past scason two 
growers selling groups were organized and a large portion of the nuts sold 
though them. This resulred in a more orderly marketing than has been the 
case when every grower sttemptcod to be his own agent. The pecans which have 
not becn sold are for the most part held by growers who have not made a 
serious effort to markct theme Tho carroyover from last ycar was moved 
at the beginning of the season. Through the forming of stronger groups, too, 
it has been possible to extend the pecan marketing area considerably. Yuma 
growers in the past have sold individually into the Los Angeles market, For 
the first time nuts hsve moved in fairly large quantitics into the Denver, 
Salt Lake and Pacific northwest markets, 


"The price paid for pecans has been remarkably constant for the past 
four years or soe Best quality Success and Burketts have brought 27 to 30 
cents per pound to the grower, Western Kincaid and intermediate varieties 
have brought 15 to 18 cents and Halbert from 11 to 15. The cost of harvesting 
seems to run around 4 to 5 cents per pound from the nuts on the tree to the 
graded and sacked product ready for market,'! 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Felix §. Lagasse, Gainesville, Fla. (Tung Investigations) 


"Very mild weather has prevailed since the first of the year and 
tung growers are quite concerned about the advanced condition of the buds, 
as peaches and red bud have ‘been in bloom a week," he writes January 14th. 
The main harvesting operations at the Bennett place were completed some 
time ago, but, at. present, they are going over the whole orchard again to 
get what they left in their hurry to gct the main crop in, and from what 
I understand, the gleanings will amount to a considerable tonnage.!! 

John H, Painter, faire, Ses: (Tung investigations) 

"A visit to the local tung mill disclosed the fact that with some 
of the very large shivpers nuts still not accounted for, there were 60 
growers who had produced at least a ton or more of fruit in this locality." 
he reports January 15, "Twenty-nine towns appeared on the rogister at the 
mill,'! > i 


John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. S, Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on January 14 
concerning visito:s interested in-the scab control program ne says: 
"There wore approximately 50 growers, in Georgia, that spraycd to control 
scab last year and indications are that at least 100 will spray this yeare 
There is also a marked increase in 'community spraying!," 


C. H. Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The past two weeks have been exceptionally mild, with very little 
rain," he reports January 14th, "As a consequence, the early and mide 
season varieties of filberts heve made very rapid growth. Apparently the 
Barcelona is ready for nollination with the midseason varieties like the 
Nottingham freely shedc.ing pollen. Ordinarily we only figure on doing 
very early pllination work by the middle of January and that-chas never 
becn successful, according to our records. However, with the development 
as it is, it is necessary for us to begin our pollination work on the 
Barcelona, We can expect. a wide range of blooming dates this year as it 
almost inevitable that we will have some colder weather that will slow 
down the varietics,'! 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"Many visitors have come .to the laboratory with questions covering 
the whole field of pecan growing," he writes January 21. "It appears that 
north of Albany the main problems are scab and shuckworm control, while in 
other sections problems of thinning, cultivation and cover cropping as well 
as fertilization are at least as important as insect and disease control," 
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THE NORTHSTAR STRAWBERRY 


Strawberries are sometimes considered ornamental rather than, 
useful, luxuries rather than necessities, but it is well to remember 
that in addition to their enticing flavor they are an excellent source 
of Vitamin C, the food nutrient that helps to insure us against that 
tired feeling—-and.too many visits to the dentist. It is estimated, 
for example, that a 4—ounce serving of strawberries contains as much 
of the Vitamin © help as.a half glass of orange juice. 


So-o-o, welcome our latest addition to the Division's list of 
new named varieties, the Northstar. Dr. George M. Darrow in Circular 
517, just issued, "The Northstar Strawberry," tells us that it is 
being introduced as a second-carly, firm, commercial and home-—garden 
variety of high quality and above-average beauty, recommended for 
trial from Virginia to Oklahoma and northward. It has also been 
rather promising in trials as far north as Amherst, Mass. and Geneva, 
N.Y. It is a cross of Howard 17 and Redheart, made at the U. &. 
Plant Introduction Garden, Glenn Dale, Md. Because it makes a thin 
matted row and has very large plants, it is casier to raise fancy 
berries of this than of some other varieties. The berries are about 
as large as Dorsett and Fairfax, with a flavor somewhat between that 
of the Dorsett and Blakemore. By many its dessert quality is considered 
equal to that of Dorsett. Freezing tests have shown the Northstar to 
be superior to most varieties for the frozen-fruit trade. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Penal A copy of Schedules of Products made in Federal 

Institutions Penal and Correctional Institutions has becently 
been mailed to all section leaders and to our 

field stations. This lists, among other things, cotton work gloves, 

shoes, clothing, etc. 


It should be pointed out, however, that the inclusion of such 
items in the schedule does not nullify Department Regulation No. 3342, 
which prohibits the purchase of articles of a personal nature, unless 
they are such as the employee could not reasonably be expected to 
furnish in connection with the performance of the duties of the position 
to which he was appointed or for which his services were engagede 


Therefore, if you find it necessary to purchase articles of a 
personal nature, be sure to submit with your order, through our 
Business Office, a detailed statement as to the purpose for which the 
items are needed, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Purchasing from In the News Letter for December 15, 1938, ate 
Federal Industries tention was again called to the articles pro- 


duced by Federal Industries, the requirements 
for such items to be filled through the Washington office, 


Under the Act of June 25, 1938, establishing the National In- 
dustries for the Blind, the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department is designated to coordinate purchases by the Federal CGovern- 
ment of blind-made products and has issued the first schedule for such 
products, effective January 1, 1939, listing the following: 


Mops, Cotton 


Item No, 38-M-162 12 lbs. to the doz. Per dz, 
Item No. 28-M-165 ES bee, tothe Gere Fer dz, 
item No. 66=Mel 70)" 20 Tbs to the doz, Per dz. 
Item No. 38=M-~175 24 lbs, to the doz. Fer dz. 
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These prices are f.0.b. point of manufacture for shipment on 
Government bill of lading. 


Accordingly, all purchases of mops must now be made through our 
Business Office. As other items are added to this Schedule of Blind- 
Made Products, they will be brought to your attention. 


Prohibited In connection with the specific warning concerning items 
Purchases that must be purchased from Federal Penal and Correction— 
al Institutions, National Industries for the Blind, etc., 
it appears desirable to emphasize again that there are certain items 
that must not be purchased in the field, but must be obtained through 
the Business Office at Washington, D. C. We are reminded of this by 
the necessity for returning a field voucher covering the purchase of 
Mazda bulbs, and antother that includes a photographic developing traye 


Photographic equipment and electric bulbs and equipment must 
be obtained throvgn the Washington office, of course. Other items 
that are not to be purchased in the field include canvas goods (bags, 
baskets, tarpaulins, etc.); castings; cotton textiles; desk trays; 
furniture; tires and tubes; ruled notebooks of the type obtainable 
from the Government Printing Office; and items of a personal nature, 
such as clothing, aprons and gloves, 


Where such items are needed, please remember that the order 
for them should be placed through the Business Office at Washingtone 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 


SoM MONT PUY NEWS LETTER 


The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetaole Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Acriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


_@his News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 

and the naterial contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior aoproval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Potatoes Circular No. 493, "The Earlaine Potato, A Now Early Varicty," 

by C. F. Clark afl fe J. Stevenson; and Circular No. 503, 
"The Sebago Potato, A New Variety Resistant to Late 2light ," by F. d. 
Stevenson and C. F. Clark, are now available and describe two more of 
our promising potato Recs. 


The aeenain’ (the name derived from a contraction of the words 
"early" and "Maine") appears to be a valuable addition to the small 
Sroup of first-early potatoes. Of the many varieties of cultivated po- 
tatoes now grown, only a small proportion are early maturing. During the 
last 2 centuries of potato culture in the United States a considerable 
number of carly-maturing varieties have been produced, but because of 
low yield, susceptibility to disease and lack of adaptation, most of 
them have disappeared. It was to supplement those now crotm with addi- 
tional varieties free from some of their imperfections that the vroduc- 
tion of early-maturing varieties was included in our potato—breeding 
program, 


The Harlaine was first growm in 1930 at Aroostoolz Farm, Presque 

Isle, Me., having originated as a cross between the Irish Cobbler and 

our Speniine Wo. 44055, the latter's anccstry including Irish Cobbler, 
Triumph and USDA Seed 24642. It is a rapidly erowing, carly variety 
maturing at the same time as Irish Cobbler and Triumph when grown under 
the conditions prevailing in northern Maine. It is highly resistant to 
mild mosaic under field conditions. Sinco its cooking and keeping quali- 
tics are satisfactory, it scems likely to prove of valuc in areas out- 
Side of the Southorn and Midwestern Statos, with csoccial promise for 
northern Maine and certain countics in Now York State, there it produccs 
g00d crops of smooth tubers, uniform in size and attrective in appearance. 
It has also met with decided favor in several Colorado districts. 
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POTATO INVESTIGATIONS 
(continued) 


The Harlaine is of special value to the potato breeder because of 
the factors for earliness that it carries, and the abundance of fertile 
pollen that it produces. 


The Sebago, a cross between our popular Chippewa and Katahdin 
varieties, is a new variety that has been selected for its blight resis— 
tance, In repeated tests for 7 years it has proved to be moderately 
resistant to late blight and highly resistant to mild mosaic under 
field conditions, and is no more susceptible to spindle tuber and 
leaf roll than any of the commonly grown commercial varieties. It isa 
vigorous-growing variety that produces comparatively high yields of 
high market and cooking quality. 


"In 1932," says Circular 506, "a year when the estimated losses 
of potatoes from late blight in Maine alone were over 9 million bushels 
in spite of the fact that intensive spray programs were carricd on through- 
out the. State, 700 scedling varictics with a large number of Green Moun- 
tain checks were grown in. an unsprayed plot at Presque Isle, Maine, to 
test thom for blight resistance. Owing to the severity of the epidemic, 
nearly all the sccdling varictics and all the Green Mountain checks were 
killed. one of the secdling varictics were free from tho disease, but 
a small number showed infection on only a few leaves. Several of these 
were given further tests for blight resistance, yield, market quality and 
coolting quality. 


"Seedling No. 44428, herein named the Scbago, provod to be the 
most promising of this group; and while it is not as highly resistant 
to late blight as is to be desirod, it is so much more resistant than 
the commonly grown commorcial sorts that it should fill a necd in scctions 
whore blight cpidomics frequently prevail and where spray programs have 
become a considcrablo item in the labor and cost of producing potatocs." 


The Sebago appears to be adapted to environmental conditions in 
Maine and certain locations in New York. Because of its latoness it 
will probably be better adapted to late-potato sections than to carly- 
producing ones. It ought to be especially valuable in the parts of late- 
potato sections thet, as mcntioned, are subject to cpidemics of late 
blight that cause scrious losses in spite of attempts to control the 
discase by spraying. 


The Scbago is resistant cnough to late blight to be grow in 
most seasons in Maine without spraying, and in scasons of sovere epi- 
demics it would reqiire fower applications of bordeaux mixture than the: 
Green Mountain. . 
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ECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


John C. Dunczen, Fayetteville, Ark 


"Voting bogan Wednesday, January 25 and will -continuc through 
Thursday, Fcb. 2, on whcthor grape growers of Washington, Benton and 
Madison counties wish to continue in effect the maricting agreement 
under which their crop was marketed in 1938," he writes January 28th. 


"fhe roferendum was rcocommended on January 9 by Northwest Arkan- 
sas Grape Control committec. Polling places have been soe ate for one 
day in cach of scven communities, and in addition to these growers may 
vote at the county agent's office at any time in the voting period. 
Ballots will be sent to Washington, D. ©. where ther will be checked and 
results annovaced by the Secretary of Agriculture, The grape marketing 
agreement and order must be terminated if the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds that such action is favored by a majority of the total number of 
grape growers in the three counties, provided such a majority produced 
more than 50 percent of the total volume of grapes produced in the 
area in 1938," 


He had reportod carlicr on attondance at the 59th Annual Mect- 
of the Arkansas State Horticulture, held at Lincoln, Ark. on Jan- 
18th, 

"Mr. M. G. Lewis of Farmington, Ark. reported unon his exper- 
ience in growins the Fredonia variety of grape," he wrote. “He has 
harvested two croos from his Fredonia vines and stated that they gave 
a satisfactory yield of good quality, and ripened considerably before 
the Concord variety so that there was no difficulty in selling them. 
He advocated further planting of the Fredonia to spread the grape 
harvest over a longer period and thus avoid overloading the markcts. 


"In the discussion which followed his talk, Dr. J. E. Vaile 
of the Department of Horticulture, University of Arkanses, pointod 
out that the Fredonia vines as they get older tend to ripen their 
fruit later each season at the University of Arkansas farn. 


"T had the pleasure of Giscussing the control of veach leaf 
curl, brown rot, scad, and bacterial spot in Arkansas at this meeting. 


"An examination of overwintered apple leaves made on January 20 
failed to show any signs of scab perithecia in the vicinity of last 
yearts scab lesions." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIOIIS 


Elmer Snydor, Frosno, Calif. 
"Gormination of Grape Sced.--Vinifera grape secds resulting from 

the 1938 breeding program were stratified from November 8th to January 
4th at an approximate mean temperature of 46.4°F.," says the report for 
January 28th. "The flats containing the seeds were transferred on Jan- 
uary 4th to the greenhouse with tomperatures ranging from 60° to 80° F, 
plus. In 235 days at a mean temperature of 67.9°F. 20.8 percont of the 
sceds had germinated. More sceds will undoubtedly germinate during the 
next two weoks. While some seeds gorminated in 18 days a rapid showing 
of cotyledons was noted from the 20th to the edrd day. Considerable 
variation in germination of the different secd samples was notod. There 
was no definite correlation in germination between sceds of carly or 
late ripening varieties used in the crosses. In closely related crosses 

r where one parent was the same in a number of crosses, the smaller 
Seeds apparently showed quicker germination. 


"Rainfall and Tem aature.--The scasonal rainfall recorded at 
Fresno to date amounts to 3.62 inches compared to 5.57 inches for the 
same period last year. The snow paci: in the high Sierras so far re- 
ported is considerably less than last year. The underground water 
level, however, at the Fresno vineyard stands 2 feet 11 inches closer 
to the soil surface than at the same date last year. 


"Winter taaperatures during December and January have been 
above normal and probvably indicate early growth starting or spring 
' just around the corner! in California." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Income On page 389 of the News Lcttcr for February 1, 1938, with refor- 
Tax ence to income tax, employees were informed that they must keep 

tieir owm record of receipts in payment of expense accounts, 
therefore the carbon cony of Form 1099, recently mailed you if you are 
within the taxable group, represents only gross salary carned during the 
period January 1 to Decomber 31, 1938, whether paid during that period 
or subscouently. 


To this amount should be added the sums you have reccived during 
tnis January 1 to December 51, 1938 period in payment of expense vouchers. 
A check dated in January 1938 for travel actually performed in December 
1957 mist be shown as income for the period ending December 31; but a 
check dated Jamuary 1939 for travel in December 1938 will be carried 
over into the next tax report--that is for the January 1 to December 31, 
1939 period. It shovld not be included in the 1938 report. 


Actual oxnenses incurred while traveling may be shown on your tax 
returns as allovablo deductions, of course. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


E. S. Degmen, Medford, Oreg. 


"The pear varieties are all out of the rest period, the different 
varieties coming out in about the same order as reported by Chandler," he 
writes from the U. & Pear Field Station on January 23d. 


"The Bartlett was last to come out and it sets better than the 
rest. Anjou was first to come out and it sets poorest. Incidently, the 
peach varieties which we brought in are not yet entirely out, at least 
some of the twigs brought in January 4 heve not moved in the 19 days, 
others are in bloom. We had about 1400 hours below 45 between October 1 
end January 4." 


U. = HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION; MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Je M. Iutz (Handling, transportation, storage and utilization) 


"The experimental frozen pack of fruits meade at this Station was 
inspected during the week," he reports December 31. "Freezing seems to be 
& very good method of preserving the Boysenberry. The high acid content 
of this fruit seems to blend in well with the sugar sirup used in freezing, 
Because of the highly perishable nature of the Boysenberry, freezing pre- 
servation appeers to be a very valuable method for the successful trans- 
portation and storage of this fruit. Fairly good results were obtained in 
packing peaches without added sugar or sirup by using very repid freezing, 
although the material obtained in this menner oxidizes very rapidly upon 
exposure to air and must be consumed very shortly after removal from the 
freezing room. In four hours at room tempercture the material was so 
badly oxidized as to be valueless." 


N. He Loomis (small fruit investigations) 


"in inspection of the vineyards has snown that the grape varieties 
Carman, Catewba, Goethe, end Menito were severely injured by the first 
freeze of the season which occurred on November 25 with a low of 22°F. 

It is interesting to note that the muscadine grapes were entirely unin— 
jured, yet they are too tender to withstand the low temperatures farther 
north." 
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NUT. INVESTIGATIONS 


Milo N. Wood, Sacramonto, Calif. 


"We -heve-had a very warm,:open winter and the rainfell is consid- 
erably below normal in the Sacremento Valley," he writes. January el. ° 
"The signs to date point to an early almond blooming season. I have 
been recently informed that the Ne Plus Ultra variety is already in 
bloom in the Banning district and I understend that some of the early 
varieties are blooming in the Capay Valley." we 


B. Ge Sitton, Shreveport, La. 


"In the study of nut quality of the different varieties of pecans the 
Caspiana was best, with 98.4 percent No. 1 nuts, and Sabine and Nelson 
were poorest, with less than 35 percent No, 1 muts. <All other varieties 
had more than o5 percent Noe 1 nuts. Mahan, which produced an average 
of 60 pounds of nuts per tree this year had 89 percent Noe 1 mts. 
Mahan nuts ran a higher percentage of No. 1 mts than did Moore, Success, 
Schley or Stuart, and wore exceeded only. by five other varieties; none 
of which have been high producers." | 


F, S. Lagasse, ond Richard.0, Nelson, Gainesville, Fle. (Tung Investigations) 


"Circumference measurements were completed on the selected trees 
for particular use at this time of determining the yield-cross sectional 
erea, of the trunk ratio," says the report for the week of January 23-28. 
"Also, due to the fact that the garbage can dessicator that was being tried 
out was so slow, Dr. Nelson suggested a larger tyoe with forced air movements 


"A discarded Westinghouse refrigerator shipping crate was obtained 
for 50 cents, set on its side, with one of the sides swinging on hinges. 
It was pareffined inside; and two light bulbs end an 8inch $1.59 fan 
installed within. Shellow pareffined cookie trays were laid on the inner 
lower surface and saturated Ca Cl, solution poured in. 


"It was found that this type of dessicator was about three times 
as rapid in removing the moisture from the tung fruits, and at present 
is carrying 18 samples of 25 fruits each,. The fruits are placed in ‘hardware: 
cloth,' wire frames, layer upon layer. This quite inexpensive outfit looks 
very promising as a means of bringing the tung fruit samples to constant 
weight." 
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Sy-° NUL.DNVESTIGATIONS 


wShreveport.. Lae 


' "The vetch cover crop on the station has been meking poor growth," 
he writes concerning the situation at the U. S. Pecan Ficld Station a 
Robson, Lae "Melilotus indica is doing far better than vetch. Rye is 
agein repesting its performance of last year in not growing around the 
trees. At present (February 4) there is e circular area cbout 40 to 45 
feet in diameter around each tree in the rye plots Which nas a poor 
stand of weekly growing plants. Outside of this area the stand is much 
better; the plants are stronger, and greener; and are more than tizice as 
lerge. This area has increased about 2 feet in radius from lest year, and 
gives en indication of the increase end extent of the root growth. It also 
indicates the possibility of root crowding within two years, since the 
trees are only 50 feet apart.!! 


John Ro Cole, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on February 
4th, he quotes a typical letter received from e pecen grower——this one 
came from Denmark, S. Car.: 


"I am very grateful for the valuebdle informetion 
supplied me during the past year on pecan sceb disease. 
There has been no spraying of pecan trees in this section 
Tor scab, and due to our approximately 85 percent loss 
last season there are many growers who are deeply inter- 
ested this season. [ om planning to buy a spray outrit 
this spring so as to take care of a grove of approximately 
1,000 Schley trees, ranging in age from ten to twenty years.!! 


Ce & Schuster, Corvallis, Ores. 


"We made a trip to the Dalles to attend a meeting of fruit 
grovers,! he vrites in his report for February 3d. "There was a good 
attendence snd considerable interest was shown in our work, particue 
larly in our fertilizer work. 


"An interesting statement was obtained from one of the growers. 
This individual has considerable tile in the draws and low spots in his 
orchard. Usually, he claims, at this time of year the tiles ere running 
s00d streems of water. This year the tiles are dry. Here at Corvallis 
the reinfall is about 9 inches short for the season since the first of 
September. During January we were short over a third of the normal 
railfell, Every month so far this year has been below normal in rainfall." 
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TOMATO DISEASz CONTROL BY BREEDING 


Discussing the control of tomato diseases of the Intermountain States 
and the Pacific Coast, Dr. He. Le Blood told the Raw Products Conference, Con- 
vention of National Canners Association, Chicago, I1l. late in January, that 
the principal tomato disease problems of those regions which require plant 
breeder technique for solution are curly top (virus), Verticillium wilt, 
spotted wilt (virus), and the mosaics (virus). Bacterial canker, he said, 
may be brought under more effective control by disease resistance than by 
methods of seed treatment and cultural sanitation. 


"Curly top is an important problem in tomato production in all of 
the States west of the Continental Divide," he pointed out. "It is most - 
serious in the commercial tomato producing areas of Utah and California. 
From $100,000.00 to well over $1,000,000.00 are lost annually to the tomato 
industry of Utah as a consequence of this disease. Because of the nature of 
the disease and the insect vector responsible for its dissemination, the 
development of resistant tomato varieties offers the most effective and » 
practical means of control. 


"Seven years of intensive study have resulted in the selection of 
several strains of South American and Mexican wild and novelty types that 
are showing considerable resistance. In 1938, 14 selections from original 
wild and novelty stock and 5 from hybrid stock developed from 50 to 80 per- 
cent curly top on the Hurricanatrial grounds in Utah, as opposed to from 98 
to 100 percent curly top in the unselected stock and hybrid parentage checks. 
One of these selections developed 11.5 percent curly top in 1937 and 3.25 
percent in 1938, in contrast to the Stone variety which developed 75 percent 
curly top in 1937 and 22.7 percent in 1938, when planted under the same con- 
ditions. An intensive breeding program is planned to incorporate that degree 
of resistance into commercial types of tomato. The search for a greater de- 
gree of resistance will be continued relentlessly," he promised. 


"The Verticillium wilt disease has become a serious problem in some 
sections of the West," he expleined. "It is most destructive in the older 
tomato-producing areas of California and Utah. In 1938 the disease caused 
@ loss of approximately $335,200.00 to the tomato industry of Uteh. Crop 
rotation and cultural practices are not adequate to take care of the problen, 
consequently the development of resistant varieties appears to offer the 
best means of control. <A thorough study of cultivated tomato varieties 
has failed to reveal a very high degree of resistance to the wilt pathogen. 
Selections of a Peruvian wild tomato with a very high degree of resistance to 
the disease have been made. <A breeding program is being initiated in an 
effort to combine the resistance of the Peruvian wild with the desirable 
qualities of the best commercial varieties of tomatoes. A search for greater 
resistance among recent introductions from South America will also be made. 
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TOMATO DISEASE CONTROL BY BREEDING (continued) 


"Sootted wilt is particularly a problem of the Pacific Coast," said 
Dr. Blood. "Dr. D. W. Porter, formerly of the University of Celifornia, who 
initiated the breeding work on this problem, reports crosses with resistant 
Ly. pimpinellifolium x Marglobe in the F6 generation practically equal to 
Marglobe in fruit type and size, in vine type, and in the possession. of the 
resistance of the Red Currant variety. It has proved to be quite difficult. 
to develop adequate fruit size and vine type in the hybrid progeny of Ly. 
Pimoinellifolium. Other forms of red fruited wilt-resistant types may be 
found that can be used with greater advantage. <A great many forms have been 
introduced recently from South America, for study. 


'No appreciable degree of resistance to tomato mosaic is known. This 
disease is so widely disseminated and so difficult to control consistently 
by the epplication of cultural methods that it has become accepted as some~ 
thing that has to be lived with. Recent introductions from South America 
are to be tested for resistance to this disease. It is hoped that some de+ 
gree of resistance may be found in some of the collections from Bolivia, 
Argentina and Chile, where virus discases are very plentiful and extremely 
destructive. 


"Hxperimentally, bacteriel canker has been effectively controlled 
under Uteh conditions," he disclosed. "While a procedure for the control of 
the disease has been outlined, it has been difficult to obtain an adequate 
use of the methods recommended. The development of disease-resistant var- 
ieties would eliminate such difficulties. 


"Introductions from South America recently made by the Division of 

Plant Exploration and Introduction of the United Stetes Department of Agri- 
culture, include two distinctly different groups of species of the tomato 

enus Lycopersicum. One of these, the red-fruited group, is represented by 
the species esculentum and humboldtil. The other, or a green-fruited group, 
is represented by the species hirsutum, chilense, peruvianun, perhaps 

agrimonacfolium, ond other unidentified species. Of this latter group 
peruvisnum is inown to be highly resistant to Fusarium wilt. Hirsutum ap- 
pears to possess a greater degree of resistance to curly top than other 
species, but is utterly worthless as an economic plant. One of the ques- 
tionable species has shown some resistance to the leaf spot diseases. Some 
a the red-fruited species of wild forms have exhibited resistence to 

acterial canker but little is known of the response of any of these forms 

he the mosaic diseases. 


"The velue of the green-fruited types in any breeding program re- 
Mains to be demonstrated. The possession of resistance to several of the 
important tomato diseases renders this particular group potentially very 
important, and it is hoped that hybridization nay give rise to commercially 
desirable varieties."! 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Airplonss For those of you who use your own airplanes. in official travel, 

it should be pointed out that the only statutory authority for 
the commutation of traveling expenses of civilian employees in a travel 
status to reimbursement on a mileage basis is the Act of February 14, 1931, 
as amended, which covers only official travel by the employee's own motor-— 
cycle or own automobile. Thus an employee authorized to travel by his pri- 
vately owned airplane may be reimbursed only on anactual expense oasis not 
to exceod the cost by available common carrier. 


ee re 


Fiscal Year The General Accounting Office says that the rule that a claim 
Obligations is chargeable to the appropriation for the fiscal year in which 

the liability was incurred, is applicable in all cases in which 
there is 2 definite determination as to the time the public funds become ob 
ligated for the payment of a given liability, whether the amount is, or is 
not, certein at the time. As an illustration; An agreement providing for 
testing certain cattle and payment of indemnity for those reacting to the 
test for Bong!'s disense, etc. is an obligation against the eppropriation for 
the fiscal year when the agreement is executed, notwithstanding the cattle 
may have been slaughtered the following fiscal year. 


Leave Where employees previously occupying emergency positions are given 

appointments without break in service, classed as temporary by the 
Civil Service Commission, to be followed by permanent appointment upon de- 
termination as to their qualifications for transfer to the classified civil 
service, the Accounting Office has ruled that the positions to which the 
employee is temporarily appointed are to be classed as "permanent" for 
leave purposes. 


The cmount of leave to be charged employees separated from the serve 
ice under corditions that require charging them with excess or overdrawn 
leave, should be computed in accordance with the leave regulations in force 
when the excess or overdrawn leeve wes taken; but in determining vhether 
employees are scparated under conditions wnich do or do not require charging 
them for such leave, the regulations in force at the date of separation from 
the service govern. 


Temporary service for a period of six months under a three months 
initial eppointment wiich is extended without breek in service for another 
three months is regarded as one temporary appointment for leeve purposes. 


There is no authority under the annual leave act or the,uniforn 
ennuel leave regulations covering the transfer of leave credit fron a 
temporary to an emergency position, whether in the sane or different 
governnental agency. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 
(Robert W. Linehan) 


The Beltsville seminars continue to nold keen attention. For 
February 17th, Dr. Stevenson has planned to have Dr. S. A. Waksman of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station discuss the fungus population of 
the soil. Dr. Weksman is an outstanding authority in this field. Dr. M. B. 
Waite is scheduled for the February 20th meeting. On February oth, Dr. 

D. L. Van Dine, principal entomologist in charge of the Division of Fruit 
Insect Investigations of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
described the Japanese beetle, its food habits, distribution and present 
status in this country. 


The Division was well represented at the meeting of the Southern 
Agricultural Workers! Association, New Orleans, Lae, February 1 to 3, 
Among those in attendance or contributing to the program were Drs. Boswell 
end Crane from Beltsville; B. L. Wade and C. F. Andrus from the U. S. Re- 
gional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory at Charleston, S. Car.; Le Pe McCamn, 
Geo. F. Potter and Ernest Angelo from Bogalusa, Lae; Fe. S. Lagassee, 
Gainesville, Fla.; J. He. Painter, Cairo, Ga.; J. He Weinberger, Fort Valley, 
Ga.; Geo. P. Hoffman and J. M. Lutz, from the U. § Horticultural Station 
at Meridian, Misse; B. G Sitton from Shreveport, La.; C. Le Smith and Louis 
Romberg from Srownwood, Tex.; and BE. Le LeClerg from University, La. 


After the meeting, Dre Crane held e conference at Bogalus, La. with 
the tung investigations staff for a general discussion of future work. 


Mr. D. F. Fisher is expected back in Washington snortly from a trip 
through the South end West, where he has been conferring with members of 
his field staff. 


Dre Ae Ce Hildretn, superintendent of our Cheyenne Horticultural 
Field Station, is spending a vecetion at Berkeley and other points in 
Celifornia, continuing a study of some of the research problems in which he 
is especially interested, including newer phases of physiology, particularly 
the plent normones, 


Mrs. Esther B, Zismen, popular member of the administrative staff 
and for some time serving as Mr. Gould's secretary, has accepted a posi- 
tion as secretary to the Assistant Chief of the Childrens! Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. Mrs. L. K,. Fowle has been brought back from the 
Division of Tobacco and Plant Nutrition to take up her former position as 
Mr.e Gould's secretary. Incidentally, Mrs. Fowle is <« charter member of 
the Beltsville Pioneer Women, a group of the girls included in the first 
assignment of workers to the U. S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, 

Md. The group holds an annual banguet, the most recent, February 7, 
at the Hotel Chastleton, Washington, D. C. being attended by 24 guests. 
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field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Experinental Discussing recent advances in experimental methods and 


Methods and techniques, Dr. Victor R. Boswell in a talk before the 
Techniques Methods Symposium meeting of the Southern Agricultural 


Workers Association at New Orleans, La. early in Feb- 
ruary remarked that research workers are generally supposed to be the 
most progressive people in the world (Applause!) and most research 
specialists actually are on the alert for new and improved farm, labor- 
atory and office equipment as well as new reagents for special uses and 
new manipulations or modes of operating their tools. 


Unfortunately, he added, new ideas are adopted less readily than 
tangible things. Too often, highly improved and efficient machines are 
used only to increase the amount of badly planned and badly executed 
work, Fine, high speed equipment in the hands of some serve only to 
record errors in greater detail and to moke mistakes faster. Skilled 
technicians are far less likely to err in mechanical operations than in 
overlooking some set of observations or detail of experimental design 
that is absolutely requisite to solving a problem. They are too often 
carried away by the desire to accomplish work on a grand scale, to cover 
all possible ground in the shortest possible time, and with no delay in 
starting--hence devote inadequate attention to design and method of 
treating results. Leaders in the field of experimental design and analysis 
have emphasized that the method of studying and analyzing results must 
be determined before the experiment is started, and the experiment designed 
around that method, 


Dr. Boswell pointed out by a number of examples that there are 
two great enemies in particular that have nullified many of the strennous 
efforts of a legion of ambitious workers, ‘They are (1) The inadequate 
check or control, and (2) unmeasured variation. 
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EXPERINENTAL METHODS AND TECHNIQUE (continued) 


The first of these is. perhaps responsible for the more obvious 
and spectacular failures to solve problems, said Dr. Boswell, but the 
second is just as deadly. We must avoid inefficiency and waste in our 
work by insuring that our designs are logical, and by striving to con- 
trol or measure every possible factor that may affect the outcome of our 
experiments.. 


Dr. Boswell recognized that we cannot become proficient in 
handling complex designs and analyses "in ton casy lessons," and vigor- 
ously disclaiméd his own proficiency in moro than elementary problems. 
He pointed out, however, that there are a number of comparatively simple 
designs that can be and should be thoroughly understood by every inves= 
tigator, if his work is to be really effective. 


There are also a number of extremely useful, and even essential, 
methods of determining the significance of differences observed in ex- 
periments, and which cen be handled by anyone who takes a little trouble 
to learn how. We do not have to become specialists in statistical  - 
methods in order to adequately handle most of the comparatively simple 
experiments or investigations that it is necessary for us to doin lour 
particular line of work. (We don't have to be mechanical engineers in 
order to operate an automobile properly!) 


All of the spenkers in the symposium, as well as many of the au- 
dience, emphasized vigorously that proper attention to these matters is 
imperative to successful conduct of experimental and investigational 
work. 


It was suggested that 011 workers not now familiar with these 
simpler methods and designs should get-in touch with some of their 
-associntes wno can help them in a voluntary course of study and practice. 
A rather lorge study—group hos been working for some months at the U. S. 
Horticultural Stntion, Beltsville, Md., having regular meetings outside 
of official hours. The formation of additional study groups should 
interest large numbers of our personnel and pay big dividends through 
increased efficiency. 


These methods are not an unmitigated burden but actually reduce 
the work and cost required to arrive at safe and sound results. Dr. 
Boswell insisted, Furthermore that they represent a fascinating and 
intriguing subject that never fails to provoke vigorous discussion and a 
desire for further knowledge among those who under take to work with then. 


Dr. Boswell emphasized his remarks by presenting a considerable 
number of examples from recently published papers to illustrate unjus— 
tified conclusions drawn from "experiments" with inadequate checks 
or with no checks at all; with measured variotion that was ignored, and 
with variation that was unmeasured. 
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PROGRESS REPORTS 


February 10, Mr. Gould sent out a call for the annual reports of 
progress. It may not have occurred to you, but this call is one of the 
most important issued during the year, so far as the individual worker 
is concerned. Your official life may depend upon the impression the 
report makes on budget officers and members of Cengressional Committees. 
The method of preparing the report, the forms to be filled out, may vary 
from time to time, but it is a wise plan for you to put yourself in the 
position of the Chief of Bureau before the Budget Committee or before 
a committee of Congress, fighting for your work, Supply all the facts 
that you can both with regard te what you have been accomplishing and 
What your work means to the industry which you serve. Boil down this 
information into a concrete and specific statement of accomplishments. 
In addition, indicate briefly on a separate sheet what, in your judgment, 
is the most outstanding accomplishment of the year in your work-—or the 
phase of it in which the most fruitful eventual results seem likely to 
be obtained, 


The report is for the fiscal year July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939, 
which, of course, restricts the discussion of actual accomplishments to 
the portion of the year preceding thedate of preparation—-and the re— 
ports should be in Mr. Gould's hands by March 15 at the latest. Toa 
considerable extent accomplishments are coordinated with the crop rather 
than with the fiscal year, so that in many cases any portion of a report 
that concerns work during the last few months of the fiscal year will 
obviously deal with plans for the initiation of seasonal activities, the 
results of which will be reported for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1939. 


“A separate report is needed for each research problem (research 
line project), giving its proper number and title. A report on each line 
project that has been approved is required even if only a small amount 
of work has been done, or if it has been inactive during the year. No 
report is required for projects that have been definitely discontinued. 
Similar reports, of course, are needed on all Bankhead-Jones projects. 


PUBLICATIONS.--For several years section leaders furnished with 
their progress reports lists of publications of their staff issued 
eutside the Department. These reports were not requested in 1937 and 
1938, but will be needed this year. Please, therefore, include a list 
of all publications issued outside the Department (published in outside 
journals, that is) together with a list of any mimeographed circulars 
We call them "briefs"——prepared and distributed during the period from 
July 1, 1938 up to the time of the preparation of your report. 


It is net necessary to include papers submitted for publication 
in the various series issued by the Department. 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Geo. P. Hoffman, vegetable crop investigations. 


"Examination of sweetpotatoes in the delayed harvest plots on 
February 6 revealed that there are yet some fair to good potatoes 68 
days following the first hard freeze," he reports February 11th, 


"Delayed harvest has without question proven this season that 
it has a place in prolonging the operating season of the sweetpotato 
starch plant. There seems to be a direct relation between soil moisture 
and keeping quality of unharvested sweetpotatoes--high soil moisture 
being conducive to earlier breakdown. Consequently, low and poorly 
_ drained land as well as land which might be subject to overflow, might 
be more questionable for late or delayed harvest than is upland," 


He had written earlier, January 28th: "A trip was made to 
Crystal Springs for the purpose of seeding tomatoes for use in the var-— 
iety and selection trials on the W. L. Green farm. Tomato seed beds are 
conspicuous throughout this section; growers generally have finished 
seeding their tomatoes and it would seem that there is no anticipated 
increase or reduction in tomato acreage for the approaching season. 


"Reports and observations suggest that the Marglobe variety 
might be a bit more generally used than during the past year and that 
growers are largely using treated sced to ward off damping-off disease. 
Cabbage and pea plantings are well under way with an apparent increase 
in acreage. Diseases in cabbage plant beds seem to be giving more 
trouble in the Crystal Springs section this year than usual. Growers 
are complaining in that section because of the short season over which 
both cabbage and tomatoes produce.! 


N. H. Loomis, small fruit investigations. 


"Pruning in the muscadine vineyard was completed this week" he 
reports for the week ending February llth. 


"It was very outstanding that the varieties susceptible to black 
rot (on the foliage) were much less vigorous than the resistant var- 
ieties, Some pruning was done on the bunch grapes. Fruning weights 
for the Champanel variety averaged 14.7 pounds per vine. This variety 
is exceptionally vigorous and especially last year since the frost 
killed the entire crop. Unfortunately, yields have never been in pro- 
portion to the vigor of the vine. Many other varieties in adjacent rows 
to the Champanel do not average 1 pound of prunings per vine, showing 
the difference in adaptation." 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
Edwin Smith, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"Mr. Ryall and the writer examined Jonathans in Yakima January 
30-31 and February 9-10 to observe the effect of various washing treat- 
ments," he reports February 15th. "This involved the weighing of tagged 
specimens to determine loss in weight following washing and storage. The 
greater amount of shrivelling epparent in the lot washed with mineral oil 
and hydrochloric acid was not strikingly reflected in weight loss. It 
would appear that an apple loses a small amount of water in the vicinity 
of the skin to cause serious shrivelling or wilting.... 


"Dr. Joseph B. Moore has arrived in Wenatchee from the New York 
Experiment Station at Geneve to take the position as entomologist with the 
Tree Fruit Branch Experiment Station, which position was vacated in Decem- 
ber when Dr. James Marshall left to take a position with the Deminion De 
partment of Agriculture at Vernon, B. C. 


"The apple season is not proving so prosperous as was anticipated 
when the short national crop was forecast. Some growers are doing all 
right but moderate prices have prevented the realization of a bonanza 
sufficient to pull growers out of debt. Delicious, of which there will be 
about 6,000 cars in the Wenatchee district, are selling at $1.50 for se- 
lected sizes and $1.%5 for large sizes. Winesaps are selling for a slightly 
lower figure. The apple shipments from this district probably will exceed 
16,000 cars....! 


He had written February 1: "The District Horticultural Office has 
reported that up to the present time decay in Delicious apples in storage 
has not been abnormal in its extent. However, some inspectors and field 
men have stated tnat they nave witnessed more grief in Delicious this year 
than in any previous season, This seems to be confined to certain districts. 
It may be that the use of washing solutions (at lower temperatures in some 
of these districts has resulted in a higher spore population in the washing 
solutions. Today (February 1) I examined a lot of Delicious grown at Leaven- 
worth which apparently had been handled under ideal conditions at the time 
of harvest. They were brought in immediately from the orchard to the Pe~ 
shastin Fruit Growers Association, precooled while loose, then washed and 
packed and held at 32°, Mnny boxes were showing 10 er 12 percent lenticel 
decay and some of the apples had from 3 to 10 rotten spots, starting where 
no injury was observed. Close examination of the lenticels on these apples 
showed that many had very irreguler edges and would be termed 'open lenticels.! 
The owner of these apples showed us a sample which had been picked up in the 
orchard and held in his basement garege since the time of harvest and these 
were free from lenticel decay. The lenticels on these apples seemed to be 
much better corked over than those which had gone into storage, 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGK, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 
Edwin Smith (continued) 


‘On January 18th he wrote: "Dr. Gerhardt and the writer were in 
Yakima on January 6 to examine Bosc and Anjou pears which Mr, Ryall had 
ripened. The outstanding points from this. examination were related to 
the difference in quality of the lots picked at different periods from 
full bloom, Again it is apparent that Bosc and Anjou pears from the 
Medford district require a longer period (possibly 10 days) between. the 
date of full bloom and the time when the fruit reaches a satisfactory 
degree of maturity for harvesting than would similar varieties grown in 
Hood River, Yakima and Wenatchee. 


"The Bose pears grown in the Rogue River Valley were again 
superior in dessert quality to those grown in the more northern districts, 
whereas Anjou pears from the northern districts were generally superior 
to those grown in Medford. 


"The second point related to the lack of ripening response in 
the different lots of Bosc pears as related to time of picking. Fre 
quently the lots picked late lost their ripening response to a greater 
degree than those picked earlier. However, this was not observed in 
every lot. Bosc pears from Medford were retaining their capacity to 
ripen with good quality later than were the Bosc from the more northern 
districts," 


TEN MOST IMPORTANT TREES 


The American Nurseryman for October 1, 1938, just called to the 
News Letter's attention by Dr. H. R. Fulton, contains the germ of a 
dandy argument concerning the relative importance of trees. 


"If you were asked to name the 10 most important trees in the 
world," it says, "would you put the date palm first? Henry HE. Clepper, 
secretary of the Socicty of American Foresters, does, having been asked 
by the American Nature Association. '!To win a place, a species had to 
be of great importance to man,! he said. ‘It has to be in extensive use 
for a long period of time (one exception was allowed, rubber); it had 
to be a species that, if suddenly taken from thecarth, could not readily 
be replaced by any othcr.! 'He put the coconut palm second, the almond 
third, the apple fourth, the fig fifth, the mulberry sixth, the olive 
seventh, the lemon eighth, the cinchonn ninth and rubber tenth. Lumber 
trees were left out because the vroducts of any one can be duplicated by 
other specics." 


Not everyone will gree with this list, of course. It is inter- 
esting to know, however, that we have active projects on 6 of the 10, and 
members of our staff have had occasion to investigate diseases of two 
others. 
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FLORIDA STRAWBERRIES--AND PRECOOLING 


Dr. D. He Rose of our section of handling, transportation and 
storage and market disease investigations has found a new use for the 
strawberry--Dr. Darrow please note! Yes, he is using Florida straw- 
berries to point a moral and adorn a tale. 


Speaking of the manifest improvement in handling and shipping 
Florida's important strawberry crop, and in particular the fact that 
every one connected with the industry realizes that precooling is a 
"sood thing" for the strawberries, he points out that there really is 
a difference between good and poor precooling! 


"Some believe that a carload of strawberries has been precooled 
if fans were operated within the car for a while, the length of the 
'while! being unspecified. Others, including some of those engaged in 
precooling as a business, maintain that a load is properly or well 
precooled if the fruit temperature at the top doorway is 36° or 40° F., 
or some Other chilly-sounding figure. The truth of the matter is-- and 
this point cannot be emphasized too often--that it is not possible to 
bring strawberries to a good carrying temperature in 1 or 2 hours by any 
method of precooling now in use; 4 to 5 hours or longer may be required. 
And even if the fruit at the top doorway actually does have a temperature 
Of B6e,.i0 is possible and undoubtedly often happens, that the rest of the 
top layer clear back to the bunker is 5° to 10° warmer. A method that 
gives a much more reliable indication of how good a job of precooling has 
been done is to take temperatures at several places in the top layer from 
the doorway to the bunker. 


"A still better mathod of judging the efficiency of precooling 
is to measure or estimate the quantity of ice melted during the time the 
fans are operated. It has beem found that in cars of strawberries pre- 
cooled with pressure-type fans, for example, where good carrying tempera- 
tures throughout the load were obtained by the precooling, the drop in 
temperature per ton of ice melted in the car during precooling.and loading 
averazed 11.6°F. and ranged from 7.4° to 19.7°. None of the cars involved 
in this test was precooled for less than 4 hours and all but two were pre- 
cooled for more than 5 hours. The drop in fruit temperature in a car where 
old style bunker blowers were used was only 3.0° per ton of ice melted 
during precooling and loading. 


"The fact to be kept in mind here is that in a refrigerator car 
where cooling can be obtained only from the ice in the bunkers, it is 
impossible to cool the fruit without melting the ice. The quantity 
melted is a measure of the heat removed from the inside of the car. If 
this is small, the load cannot have been cooled very much, no matter 
how long the fans have been running or how low the temperature of the 
fruit at the doorway may be. If the quantity of ice melted is large, good 
cooling of the load can be considered certain provided that the car is in 
good condition, the doors have been kept closed, and the weather is only 
moderately warm. 
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FLORICULTURAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Tulip We are glad to see that one of the News Letter's favorite 
Breaking contributors, Dr. Frank P. McWhorter, has received editorial 

attention in the Gardeners Chronicle of London. ‘The issue 
for January 21 says, in part: "For several hundreds of years gardeners, 
seeking to produce new multi-colored varieties, were working in the 
dark, for they did not know the underlying processes which gave rise to 
the whole host of types now labeled Feathered, Flamed, Bizarres, Bybloe- 
mens, Rembrandts, etc. In the past few years the position has radically 
altered and we now know that it is a virus infection which causes tulips 
to 'break'--n virus with the most ancient pedigree. 


"A paper (The Antithetic Virus Theory of Tulip Breaking, by Fe P. 
McWhorter, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in Annals of Applied 
Biology, May, 1938) has revesled that not one but two viruses are at work. 
Virus mumber one removes the existing color from the flower while number 
two adds or intensifies floral color... 


"The proportions in the virus mixture are all important; a little 
of virus number one goes a long way, but a lot goes too far, for it then 
cripples the plant. For the best results the amount of virus number 
two should be ten times that of virus mumber one. This prescription 
will not benefit other patients and, as yet, it seems that each tulip 
is a law unto itself when it comes to the correct virus physic..." 


What is a "broken tulip?" With the exception of "Parrots," Dr, 
McWhorter explains, tulip varieties originate from seed. Usually the 
seedlings, after 4 to 6 years, bear flowers of gimple colors evenly 
distributed over the surface of nll the petals or else shades of the 
seme color uniformly distributed over ench petal. Rarely they are of two 
distinct colors, as for example, the vnrieties Keizerskroon and Columbus. 
When the normnl color (or colors) of the seedling or an established variety 
becomes rearranged into "flash" and dissimilnr patterns, the condition is 
called "broken". | 


The flesh or ground tissue of tulip petals is always either white 
or yellow. The bright colors (reds, pinks, purples, etc.) are all con- 
fined to the outer cell layer (epidermis) of the flower. When a tulip 
breaks, the purple or red pigment is removed from some areas of the epi- 
dermis and added or intensified in others. The contrasting color pat- 
terns result from exposure of the ground color. In some red tulips, 
however, (for example, King Harold) breaking is expressed only by dark- 
ening of the red pigment in irregular areas. All such color rearrange- 
ments are called "breaking" and are evidence of a disease. Broken tulips 
can be easily produced experimentally, but they are undesirable because 
the color removing virus is destructive to tulips, may be dangerous to 
lilies, and is responsible for the weak appearance and "running out" 
of individuals among groups of broken tulips. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Pecans: Discussing three years results of thinning the stand as com- 
Thinning pared with pruning thickly planted pecan trees, Dr. C. Le 


¥se Pruning Gnith pointed out to the Richmond meeting of the American 

Society for Horticultural Science that in the average orchard 
pecan trees are planted about 50 x 50 feet on squares, or closer. They 
begin to crowd after 15 or 20 years. The-normal root spread of a pecan 
tree being about twice that of the branch, the roots begin to crowd even 
before the branches are touching. 


The number of trees per acre may be reduced by thinning the stand 
or the size of the trees may be reduced by pruning. In the experiment 
discussed, le-year-old Burkett and Texas Prolific pecan trees were pruned 
in 1935, 1936 and 1937 so as to reduce the tops about one-fifth. The 
pruned Burkett trees stood approximately 27x27 feet on a square; the 
Texas Prolific about 18x18. In other comparable blocks the Burkett trees 
were thinned to approximately 45x45 feet on squares and the Pacific Pro- 
lific to approximately 30x40 feet on rectangles. 


The average yield of mts per acre for the three-year period from 
pruned trees was about twice as great as from unpruned, unthinned trees. 
The foliage of pruned trees remained in normal condition on the trees 
until late in the season each year, whereas a considerable portion of the 
leaves of the unpruned; thinned trees dropped prematurely except in 1937, 
when all trees were sprayed with bordeaux mixture. In this year there was 
no apparent difference in foliage conditions on the pruned and unpruned 
Burkett trees, but that of the pruned Texas Prolific remained on the trees 
later in the season and was in better condition than that of the unpruned, 
' thinned trees. 


During the fall of 1935 about 25 percent-of the muts on unpruned 
Burkett trees germinated just prior to harvest time. About 50 percent 
of the leaves on these trees dropped prematurely during the mut-filling 
period, whereas no leaves dropped from the pruned trees and none of the 
mits sprouted. Also, nuts from the pruned trees of this variety were 
better filled than those from the unpruned, thinned trees. With an ex- 
cess of soil moisture during the filling period in 1935, and with the 
reduced leaf aren, the mits on unpruned trees probably were subjected to 
avery high concentration of water which was conducive to sprouting in 
this variety, whereas the karge number of leaves on the prunded trees were 
able to rid the nuts of excessive moisture by transpiration. Due to the 
stimulation of new shoot growth by the pruning, the pruned trees had more 
foliage per mut in years of fair to good crops than unpruned trees, and 
apparently were able to fill the muts and also store sufficient carbohy- 
drates in the trees to cause a set of nuts the following year. Such a con- 
dition tends to eliminate alternate bearing, which is so common in the 
pecan. This was evident in 1936, when the pruned trees set and matured a 
profitable crop of muts following the heavy production of 1935, whereas 
the crop from unpruned, thinned trees was not large enough to be profitable. 
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Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif.’ 


"A very interesting discussion was held with the farm adviser's © 
office concerning the fertilizer demonstration plots established in 
walnut orchards and which have been under observation for several years, " 
he writes February 4th. "In many cases outstanding positive results were 
Observed. It appears that the November freeze did considerable damage to 
some of the walnut trees in that district, probably more than growers 
realize. The farm adviser's office is wisely advising growers to post- 
pone pruning until the growth in the spring shovs definitely what branches 
have been damaged by the freeze. It is expected that many of the southern 
California walmut orchards will suffer from delayed foliation this spring, 
owing to weather conditions to date which have been compared with those of 
past seasons during which delayed folintion wos pronounced." 


M 
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"During the week an appreciable amount of rninfall was recorded 
but the soil is not yet saturated to the extent we would like to see," he 
writes from the U. § Pecan Ficld Station and Laboratory on February 11th. 
"Temperatures were similar to those we might expect in late spring and as 
a result pench, plum, and penr trees are showing considerable activity, 
with many pear trees being in full bloom. Some swelling of pecan buds has 
been noted and the winter cover crops are developing fairly rapidly." 


John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"Growers interested in spraying to control the scab disease con- 
timue to visit our laboratory in large numbers," he writes from the Pecan 
Disease Field Laboratory on February llth. "They are interested in the 
latest types of spray machines, as well as our spray calendar. It seems 
that every grower that possesses pecans of the Schley variety, located 
North and Hast of Albany, will be spraying to control the scab disease this 
season." 


| 
Poul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"It would appear from a letter received from the North Pacific Nut 
Growers Cooperative at Dundee, Oreg. that the mebers of the association 
will use close to a ton of our new blight spray, copper oxalate, during the | 
coming senson for the control of walmt blight. The association is pooling 
the requirements for their members and they have already received orders for 
about 1500 pounds of this chemical. We are advising the growers to go 
slowly at first and test it out on » small seale for a season or so before 
using it or the whole orchard. For general use we are still advising 
bordeaux mixture, 3-1-50 formuln, plus a mineral or petroleum spray oil, 

1 pint to 100," ; 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"Flower buds on Elberta and Hiley peaches at Fort Valley have 
advanced rapidly during the warm week just past and the dormancy~breaking 
experiments on these varieties have necessarily been concluded," he writes 
February 13th, from the U. S. Horticultural Field Laboratory. 


"Harly Rose and Mayflower are fully dormant and will be given 
another spray application or two. Early Hiley flower buds in the stock 
orchard range from the gray to the green stage, and an occasional one 
may be seen with pink petals showing. Last year at this time these 
trees were 10 percent full bloom. 


"With regard to the dormancy-breaking sprays, it is possible to 
see definite evidences of growth stimulation from almost all applications, 
regardless of time, but the results indicate that there is a brief period 
in which to apply the sprays for best effects, and that period varies 
for each variety. It is probably associated with the cold requirements 
of the variety and the extent to which these requirements have been met 
prior to spraying. Evidence to be obtained at blooming time in our ex~ 
periments should furnish the necessary information on this point." 


John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ala. 


"Official announcement has been made that Dean D. T. Gray, 
of the College of Agriculture, University of Arkansas, tendered his 
resignation effective as of December 31, 1938," he writes from the 
Fayetteville laboratory on February llth. "He has consented to remain on 
duty until June 30, 1939 unless relieved by the appointment of his suc~ 
cessor prior to that date. 


"Dr. J. E. Vale of the Horticultural Department of the Arkansas 
station reports that low temperatures of the past two days have killed 
one-third of the fruit buds on peach trees at University farm." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTE 


Appointments The Civil Service laws and regulations relating to 
appointments, and the Classification Act of 1923, re- 

lating to the fixing of salary rates, are separate and distinct statutes 

with entirely different scopes and purposes, the General Accounting Office 

points out in ruling A-95425-S, The Classification Act requires that 

new appointments must be made at the minimum salary rate of the grade 

in which the position has been placed. 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau. of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 
This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confident 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval. of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily. the official and final word on the subjccts. 
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Research Sometimes ago the editor of Country Home was commenting. on 
Royalties the:fact that to the wealth of farmer and of the nation, un- 


measured increase has been added by the patient research of 

scientists in the Department and in the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. Since their work is financed as a rule by tax funds, 
their discoveries have been presented to the nation for the most pert, un— 
patented, without license, restriction or royalty In theory, the benefits 
of tax—supported. rescarch shovld, in just this wears be made frecly avail-— 
able to everyone... In fact, however, the primary beneficiary is sometimes 
the manufacturcr. or processor whose services must intervene before the 
discovery can help the people at large. The public does thus benefit from 
a better or cheaper process, an improved or disease-resistant varicty, or 
amore efficient method of handling, transportation or utilization. But, 
asks the editor of Country Home, wny should not the commercial utilizer 
of such a discovery, variety, or method, in proper instances, pay a roy- 
alty, the money to provide needed additional funds for research? 

There are instances, of course, where such a plan has been adopted, 
At the University of Wisconsin, for example, the Stcenbock patents for 
irradiating foodstuffs are held by the Alumni Research Foundation, the 
royalties to.be:used for. the University. A similar plan has been follow~ 
ed in connection with research discoveries at othor institutions. The 
Department of Agriculture, however, has not been able to try out this 
plan. Our findings go out into the industrics so quietly as a rule that 
we not only receive no royalty, but little if any credit for them. Our 
specialists, lose no slecp over this situation, recognizing that the Divis— 
ion is a research organization working in the interest of the public, with 
emphasis placed on getting its findings as promptly as bos sible into the 
hands of those who need and can use them. 
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Of course, since our results are made available through world-wide 
correspondence, bulletins and other publications distributed by the tens 
of thousands; articles in agricultural and other journals; oy radio; through 
press releases to the newspapers; and by lectures and addresses before 
scientific meetings and growers! conventions, our light is not exactly 
hidden under a bushel. Probably not even the editor of Country Home realizes 
that in our Division along there have been many single pieces of work that 
under such a royalty plan would, ,oy themselves, provide the necessary funds 
for all of the activities of the Division. 


ror example, while not a result recently achieved, the present stand~ 
ard type of refrigerator car is built in close conformity to spcocifications 
worked out by our specialists. What a royalty that improvement would pay! 
The method of controlling apple storage scald by the use of oiled wraps or 
shredded oiled paper is estimated to save growers 2s much as two million 
dollars a year. This metnod was worked out through investigations definitely 
directed to that end. another million dollars a year is undoubtedly saved 
to the citrus growers of California and Texas through the more economical 
icing of cars in transit; and as much more to the pear growers of the Pacific 
Coast through precooling, heavier loading, and the use of refrigeration 
methods in transit that resulted from our transportation and handling 
studies. Only a year or so ago the retiring president of the American Phyto-— 
pathological Society placed the saving to growers through the use of our 
disease-resistant varieties of lettuce and cantaloups at approximately 
eighteen million dollars a_year! This, you understand, is not the value of 
the crop, but merely as estimate of the increased annual return over and 
above what could reasonably have been expected where the ordinary susceptible 
varietics were grown, In other words, 2 single year's increased return from 
the disease-resistant lettuce and the mildew-resistant cantaloups, will 
practically offset the cost to tax payers of all Federal horticultural inves- 
tigations from their initiation to the present time! 


These thoughts are induced by seeing the notes of an informal talk 
Mr. Gould gave on our work, at a joint meeting of the American Pomolozical 
society and the Tennessee State Horticultural Society some months azo. 
Possessing infinitely more modesty than the editor of the News Letter, Mr. 
Gould touched but lightly on the accomplishments of the Division, and went 
on to tell the meeting something of our organization and its activities. 
Since, as in the earlier part of this discussion, the tendency has been to 
speak of accomplishments and touch lightly on organization matters, some of 
the information prescnted by Mr. Gould will likely come as interesting news 
to you. 


The Department of Agriculture, he pointed out, is divided into a 
couple of dozen units, groups or bureaus--the Secretary's Office, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Woath-r Bureau, Forest Service, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and others, including the Bureau of Plant Industry, the work of 
which deals with plants, crop production and closely related subjects. 
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In turn these Bureaus 2re comoosed of Divisions, each Division 
dealing with certain closely related phases of the work of the Bureau. - 
For example, the Bureau of Plant Industry consists of about 14 Divisions, 
such as the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Division of Forage Crops 
and Diseases, Division of Dry Land Agriculture, which deals with crop pro- 
duction problems in the Great Plains area, the Division of Irrigation Agri- 
culture, which ooerates in the irrigated regions of the county and cooper- 
ates closely with the great. irrigation projects of ce Department of the 
Interior, the Division of Forest Pathology, and others, see a the Divi- 


sion of Fruit and Vegetaole Crops end Diseases. The name suggests in part... 
the crops with which our. Division deals, but it 2lso includes eee with 
ornam entel plants, florists stocks, landseape gardening, etc. 


Thus, the basic organization set up is: The Department, the Bureau, 
the Division. But in turn, the work of the Division is organized, logically 
about tertain crops or activities. The Division of Fruit 2nd Vegetable 
Crops and Diseases divides rather naturally into 9 sections: (1) Deciduous 
fruit investigations; (2) citrus, avocado and other subtropical. fruit inves— 
tigetions; (3) nut investigations; (4) vegetable investigations; (5) flori- 
culturel and ornemental horticultural plant investigations; (6) nursory 
stock ond sheltcrbdclt investigstions; (7) potato investigations; (8) inves- 
tigations of methods of handling, trsnsportstion ond storage, end market 
diseases of fruits, vegetables and flowers; and (9) investigations of varie- 
tal suitability and quality in relation to fruit and vegetable utilization. 


In these nine groups we have some 450 distinct research problems 
that are receiving attention. In our divisional personnel there are from 
400 to 500 or more people, depending on the season of the year. About 170 
to 180 of this number comprise the research staff. . Some 40 more are in 
what is known as the suborofessional group; about 80 aro in the clerical 
group; tne others are agents, laborers, etc. Most of the laborers are 
located at our fieid stations, the number varying with seasonal.activivies. 
The largest concentration of persornel is at the U. S. Horticultural Station, 
Beltsville, Md., adout 15 miles from Washington, towards Baltimore. This is 
a new Station, established a few years ago, but, considerable vrogress has 
been made in the construction of laboratories, greenhouses and other build— 
ings, end in establishing experimental orchards, vege ee gion ornainen— 
tal plantings, etc. The station now comprises about 700 acres. 

Besides Washington and vicinity, eeSea Seats are being carried 
on at abouts 45 different field eiavioney field laboratories, and field 
offices throughout the country. in addition, certain lines of work are 
being conducted in cooperation with State experiment stations. For instance, 
deciduous fruit breeding is in cooperation with six or eight State stations; 
13 States cooperate in the work of the U. S. Regional Vegetable Breeding Lab- 
Oratory at Charleston, §. Car.; and our potato. breeding work is on a navional 
scale, in cooperation with 15 or 16 different experiment stations in most of 
the important. potato producing States. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


John H. Painter, Cairo Ga. (Tung Investigations) 


"On the night of February 22 the temperature dropped to 26°F. and 
again on the following night it went still lower to 21°," he writes for the 
week ending February 25th. "As a result of these two nights of freezing 
weather some scouting was done in this area and at Lamont, Fla. It was felt 
that an optimistic estimate of the damage done is 75 percent loss. Not 
being able to do very much in the tops of the trees, it is possible that 
this figure may be nigh but based on the actual number of buds cxamined 
within reach of the ground the figure is low. Dr. Potter and. Dr, Scll spent 
the last day of this period at this station and assisted in determining 
the loss,"! 


He had writton February 18th: "In a, grove; near Tallahassee, Fla. 
seversl trees that had previously been marked by the manager of the estate 
as noticeacly late bloomers were examined and apvear to be running true to 
form this year. They bore a crop of fruit last year. In all previous find- 
ings of similar trees that were much later in blooming no fruit resulted. 

It seems that this characteristic is going to be one that will play an in- 
portant oart in the tung industry. The exceptionally warm weather encoun- 
tered here at this station is bringing the buds out too fast to be safe and 
it is hard to believe that no real cold weather will yet be experienced." 


N 


Ernest Angolo, Bogalusa, La. ., (Tung Invosti gations) 


"winimum temperatures of 23°F, and 28°, respectively, were recorded 
at our weather station on February 23 and 24. Some time was spent in 
studying the ouds in the tung orchards following these drops in temporature, 
and sovere damage was observed," he writes February 25th. 


Ee had written February 18th; "In connection with the study being 
made of the percent of fill, the size of fruit, the percent of nut and 
meat, etc. of the fruits from selected tung trees, an 'cqualizer! was con- 
structed and set into operation. This apparatus consists of a large gar- 
bage can through the lid of which there has been bored a hole to receive 
the shaft of a Ginch electric fan. The fan is on the inside of the lid with . 
the motor on tho outside. The bottom and sides (up to a distanco of 6 in- 
ches) of the can were painted with molted becswax. A saturated water solu- 
tion of calcium chloride was then placed in the bottom of the can. A wood 
strip support or platform was then built on wooden pegs and placed in the 
bottom of the can with the support clearing the surface of the solution. 
Hardware cloth trays were constructed so as to hold two samples of 25 tung 
fruits each. The trays are stacked upon each other in the can, there being 
space for from 7 to 8, depending upon the size of the tung fruits. hen 
the lid is placed upon the can ani the motor started, a draft of air circu-. 
lates through the can over the calcium chloride solution and at the endof .. 
34 days the samples are found to have reached a constant weight,!! 
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Gon. Scnuster, Corvallis, Ores: . 

Pollination of filberts was completed some time ago," he reports 
Fepruary 18th. "It looks like a very good blooming season,.as. there heve been 
consideraodle veriods’ of time during which.any one of the pollenizers could be 
shedding gees ert “The early varieties were shedding pollen around the 
middle of Janu while the midseason varieties had practically finished by 
the first paner ee Apmis and the late varieties followed shortly after that. 
This refers to pollenize rs for the Barcelona. Ona trip to Washington State 
we notod that they were somewhat later and that the pollenizer for the Du- 
Chilly had not even begun to swell the catkins The pistillate flowers on the 
DuChilly were just protruding through the bud nes. It will probably be the 
end of the month or a little later before the pollination of the DuChilly is 
completed. We found that there has been a decided Llet-uo in planting filberts 
in western Washington. Results haves not been too satisfactory with so many 
of the growers." ; 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"from all indications we are going to have an early spring in western 
Oregon this year," he writes Februazty 25th. "Violets, snowdrops, and cro- 
cuses are now in bloom and early varieties of narcissi are on the verge of 
blooming. A large percentage of the pistillate flowers of the Barcelona 
variety of filberts are in the early postbloom stage. In 1938 a comparaodle 
stage of development was not reached until about March 4 and in 1937-it was 
March 15 before the same stage of development was reached.!! 


U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISs, 
Geo, P. Hofimann 


"Cover crops and ornamental shrubs are making pretty and satisfac-— 
tory growth, he writes February 25th. "The cold wave during the middle of 
the wedi Tene the. blooms of the purple magnolia and reduced what was o 
plant of extreme beauty to winter stems and branches," 


N. H. Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


‘During the first part of the week several peach trees were observed 
in full bloom; however, freezing weather killed them and continued cold has 
prevented further development...February 18th the following graves were 
checked as dead or but a vine left out of 10 after a five-year test; Agawam, 
Bachman Early, Beta, Brilliant, Cempbdell Harly (10 of 20 vines), Clinton, 
Golden Muscat, Mericadcl, Moyer, foeeas (10 of 20 vines), Ontario, Regal, 
salem, Sheridan and Urbana. 


Atherton C. Gossar (nut fruit investigations) 


"A cold wave took the temperature to 24°F, the mornings of February 22 
and 235, but apparently did not damage the pecan or chestnut trees. The tung 
buds are beginning to swell, and an occasional bud has been injured or killed. 
Otherwise mild temperatures and abundant rainf_11 have been beneficial to the 
cover erop of vetch ond Austrian peas in our pecan orchard..."! 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. (U.S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory) 


"One day was spent by the staff in attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Southeastern Pecan Growers Association at Monticello, Fla." he re-— - 
ports for the week ending February 25th. "Three papers were presented by 
the men from this Laboratory. As a whole tho meeting was very successful 
and all the papers presented were well received. A free fish* dinner was 
served at noon at the home of one of the Monticello pecan growers. The 
afternoon session was made up for the most part of a discussion of marketing 
problems with the report of the Pecan Stabilization Association receiving 
the greatest attention. One independent distributor was somewhat incensed 
Over the results as he was prevented from shipping any nuts to foreign mar- 
kets other than Canada and as a result he made loss money. However, all 
the growers were much pleased with their increased returns and the firmness 
of the market and gave the independent distributor little or no sympathy. 


"Cold, freezing weathor the middle and latter part of the week caused 
an undetermined amount of injury to peaches, pears, and small garden plants, 
It is hoped that all peach buds were not killed but thoy were in a rather 
tender stage of development. A small amount of rainfall was recorded," 


Be G Sitton, Shreveport, La. 


"Rains have continued and the soil is staturated so that it is in- 
possible to do any field work," he writes from the U. S. Pecan Field Station 
on February 25th, reporting that they have had 4.00 inches since February 
10--and a total of 19.86 for January and February." 


Fe. N. Dodge, Shreveport, La. 


"This year the adjoining neighbor planted soybeans the full length 
of the south side of the station. Since this plant is known to be host to 
the stink bug, counts have been made of the amount of stink bug injury to 
the nuts in the Cultural Experiment. 


"Results of the counts show that the stink bug preferred Schley to 
either Success or Stuart; and hardly cared for the Stuart at all. This was 
interesting because the bugs had to pass the Stuart trees to get to tne 
Success, and had to pass both the Success and Stuart to get to the Schley 
trees. Schley nuts from trees closest to the soybeans had 100 spots per 
pound of nuts, and those from Schley trees 400 feet more distance from the 
Soyoeans nad 40 spots per pound of nuts. Success had about 75 percent as 
many injuries as Schley, and Stuart nuts had too few injuries to justify 
counting," 


*The J. R. Winston influence! (JAF) 
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FREEZING HELPFUL IN EVaLUATING CHANGES IN VEGeTABLHS arTHER HARVESTING 


It is difficult to compare the cooking quality of fresh vegetaoles 
if the cooxing is done at different times, as for example wnen different 
varieties mature or after they have becn subjected to various after—har- 
vesting treatments. Dr. J. M. Iutz suggests that the difficulty can be 
avoided by freezing these commodities at the desired, but possibly widely 
Separatcd times, and then cooking them all at some later date when thoy 
can all be tested at once. With peas, lima beans and Shae yezctacles 
which lend themselves to this method of preservation it enables one to 
evaluate the changes in eating quality waich may be induced by the var-— 
ious after harvest treatments or storagé conditions to which they may be 
sudjected prior to freezing. S>2 mples cooxed after freezing storage nave 
been found to possess the same cuore ristics found in similar material 
cooked at the time frozen. The vegetables moy be cooked whenever it is 
convenicnt, all samples of a aged oie dont may be cooked and compared 
witn each other, and samples takcn ot the tine of harvest as well as at 
intervals during the storage period can be ooserved at the same time. 


One of the chief objects of physical and chemical methods used 
in determining quality changes in vegetaodles after harvesting is to de- 
termine the oalatability of the product from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, Cooking the fresh products and making organoleptic tests would 
aid in accomplishing this purpose, but in studying after—harvest changes 
such tests have een found difficult. The most important difficulty, 
perhaps, is that a person's standard of a ae, might vary during the 
interval age fae beginning and end of the storage period. Unless 
the observer sempled and compared two lots at the sane time he would often 
be unaple to say definitely whether any changes in quality had actually 
taken place. Another obstacle is the difficulty in securing a satisfactory 
panel of judges at all times during the course of an experiment; and another 
drawoack is that rush of work sometimes makes it difficult to find time to 
cook and judge the samples. Thus, some metnod of preserving the samples 
for future cbservation appears desirable. 


Chemical and physical determinations cannot always be relied upon 
to give accurate information on characteristics such as color, texture, 
and flavor of certain vegetables after cooking as influenced by after- 
harvest treatment of the products. In order to make direct comparison 
of vegstabdles in experiments such as those involving determination of 
quality before storage and at intervals during storage, Dr. Iutz sug 
gests that the products be frozen (after proper preparatory treatment) 


+ 


and stored at freezing temperatures until they are to be cooked. 


This method, of course, is applicable only to vegetables that 
can be frozen successfully, and is not suggested as a substitute for 
chemical and physical methods in exactly evaluating physiological 
changes but rather as a supplement to them when it can be used, since 
it furnishes a means of demonstrating whether or not changes devoesed 
by precise analytical methods have any practical significance from the 
Standpoint of the consumer. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Hlmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"Vine 'bleeding! was noted during the week on some freshly pruned 
grapevines,!! he reports February 25th, "The bleeding of vines at this 
date denotes some growth starting activity, formation of new rootlets, ab-— 
sorption of water, and expansion of cull sap duc to rising day tempera- 
tures following cool nights. Day temperatures have been approximating 70°F. 
with night tomperatures slightly below 40°. Buds on small seedlings planted 
last fall show consideracle swelling, bursting of bud scales, and on some 
scedlings the buds are in the woolly stage. 


"Although February normally is our month of greatest rainfall, only 
-935 of an inch has been recorded at the vineyard for February up to the 
goth. Our seasonal rainfall todate is 5.27 inches, considerably below 
the normal but somewhat comparable to our 1934 season," 


Ce QO. Hesse, Davis, Calif. 


"The past week has been clear and warm, with plenty of our famous 
northwind," he writes concerning the woek ending February 18th. "This 
has dried things out pretty thoroughly, and the warmer tomperature has 
forced the duds along considerably. Harriot almond is in bloom and 
others--Ne Plus, IXl--not far behind. I noted that Milo Wood's original 
8-31 and 8-32 trees were in full bloom over the weekend. The apricots 
are still a week to ten days away, but they moved quite a bit the last 
half of the week. 


“With only 4.18 inches r..infoll at Davis and 6.10 at Sacramento, 
this year is, to date, the driest since the 1870's. Experience has shown 
that we can get lots of rain in March, but the trend seems to be on the 
dry side this year, and I expect things will continue that way. Some 
growers are applying an irrigation at this time to make up for the lack 
of rain. The grain farmers will undoubtedly be badly hit unless we do 
gst considerably more rain," 


John (. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"A minimum temperature of 7°F, was recorded during the early part 
of the week ending February 25, but the cold wave was followed by warmer 
weather and rain, Prof. J. R. Cooper of the Department of Horticulture 
reported in the local paper a reduction of 30 to 40 percent in the cherry 
crops as the result of the low temperatures the first part of the weck. 
He stated in addition that the apples, grapes and strawberries apparently 
escaped injury but there was some killing of peach ouds, though not 
cnough to materially reduce the yicld." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John H. Weinberger, Fort Velley, Ga. 


"The past week has been relatively warm «ith .temoerotures in the 
upper soventies on three different days," he writes February. 20th. "Flower 
buds on peach troes are developing rapidly, and. Hiley orchards in this 
scetion have 2 scattering of open blooms, possibly one or two vorccnt, 
farly Rose buds are slightly swollen, but Mayflower trees are still dor- 
mant. We have now had 955 hours of cold, slightly below average for this 
date. Aoout. 200 more hours are normally to be expected," 


NEW FRUIT PRODUCTS 


Dr. D. K. Tressler of the New York Experiment Station predicts 
a bright future for the fruit industry, if the widespread interest in 
the development of new uses for fruits and fruit oroducts shown by re- 
seareh workers in Government aid State laboratories and in private in- 
dustry can be taken as an indication of what may be expected during the 
next 10 years, says the American Agriculiurist for February 18th, quoted 
in our Daily Digest of February 23de 


He predicts that canned and bottled apple and. cherry juices will 
become important year-round beverages within the next decade and thai the 
production of these juices will utilize millions of bushels of first and 
second grade apples and cherries, 


Frozen sliced apples and apple flakes or apple flour for the 
baker are expected, he says, to absorb large quantities of apples. 


The introduction of quick freezing units and cold storages. by 
farmers operating roadside stends, he believes, is already within the 
realm of possibility, and, coupled with an increasing use of cold 
storage lockers, means that more and more fruit will be preserved for 
use either by the farmer and his family or for sale out of season to his 
customers. 


a lag W. Re BaATTIE EONORED 


Mr. We Re Boatsie, wno puts in approximately 24 hours cach day 
(with time out for slecp) in comection with his radio work for the 
Division and the Department, plus the handling of his voluminous cor- 
respondence in connection with vegctaole growing proolems, has in some 
mysterious way found time to do such conspicuous work for his Citizens! 
Association that he has been selected to receive the Evening Star trophy 
for outstanding civic work. 


The committee of the Prince George County Federation of Citizen 
Associations (Maryland) appointed to moke the award, announced on 
Marcn 2 its selection of Mr. Beattie for the Honor. 
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iRUIT JUICE INDUSTRY 


The rapid growth of the fruit juice industries in the past nine 
years, from a production of little more than 1,000,000 cases in 1929 
to about 24,000,000 cases during the last year, is the subject of a 
special article in an issue of the Agricultural Situation, monthly vubli- 
cation of the Bureau of Agricultural Zconomics, quoted in the New York 
Times 


"America drinks its fruit," says Gordon Ockey of the Federal 
Burcau, reporting that "during the fiscal year 1937-38 the American 
people provabdly drank 80,000,000 gallons of canned fruit juices, not 
including sizable quantities of swoot apple cider, more than 50,000,000 
gallons of canned tomato juice and about 60,000,000 gallons of wine made 
from grapes produced in this country." 


Ockey says that prior to 1929 erepe juice sand) sweet appleucider 
wore the only unformented fruit juices consumed in significant quanti- 
tics. Lit<le tomato juice was then consumed and commercial production 
of grapefruit juice, pineapple juice, orange juice, lomon juice and 
various noctars was yot to be developed. In contrast, almost 24,000,000 
cases of fruit juices were packed last yoar, and more than 16,000,000 
cases of tomato juice. 


-—-—~Daily Digest 
SHAWEL COMMENDED 


In a discussion of work on lemon rootstocks by workers of the 
University of California, the Daily Digest calls attention to a word 
or so of commendation for our associate, A. D. Shamel. These California 
Exoeriment Station workers have been using the Eureka and Lisbon lemon, 
Their report in the California Citrograph for March says that the roote 


stocks came from single trees of these varieties. "The Bureka strain 
traccs back to a single tree planted in 1904 near Corona," say the 
authors. ",...This strainof Hurcka was sclected as suitable for the ox- 


ocriments because it is a true-to-typeo Hurcka tree...It is the type of 
Eureka strain which has become the predominating one of this variety in 
Clifornia, owing in large measure to the commendable efforts of A. D. 
Shamel ond hig co-workers and to the Fruit Growers Supply Company." 


LOST TRaNSPORTaATION REQUESTS 


Lost or stolen teens sportation requests should be reported to tne 
Business Office promptly Give the numbers of such requests as well as 
the numbers of the Hooke in which they were contained. [In the event 
transportation requests wiich have been reported as lost or stolen should 
be recovered, they should be sent to the Business Office for cancellation 
and filing. 
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ADMINISTRaTIVE NCTES 


one Aoparently we are well on the way to a discontinuance of toll 
harges charges over the San Francisco —- Oakland Bay bridgee A com- 

oromise agreement submitted by the California Bridge Autnority 
was accepted by the Attorney General December 16, 1938. It recognizes 
the rignt to. free passage of members of tho military, navel and civilian 
oersonnel of the United States and their dependents, resident or employed 
or having official business on Yerba Buena (Goat) Island, or on any ves- 
scl berthed at any point on sid Island. "Official Business," of course, 
does not include trips for private business or social purposes! 


Q 


Since some form of picnics tous or token, will be necessary, a 
mecting has been arranged to sec whevher some simple and orderly system 

can be worked. out for dealing eH this matter locally, including if 
fecxsiole uniform blsnks or tickcts for all branches of the Department. 
Dr. Le I~ Howes, Deouty Chief Ensineer of the Burcau of Public Roads, 
San Frencisco, Calif., is the Department's representative in connection 
‘vith tris matter. Hnployees interested should get in touch with his of 
fice “to learn tne proper procedure in connection with. travel over the 
bridge. 


Bisht-hour The 8-hour vork limitation law is appliccble tc every oubd- 
Limitation lic contract otherwise within its terms which may require 
the employment of labor by hand or tools for its perfor-— 
mance, and where douodt exists as to whether there may be involved such 
employment the reduirement of the law should -be inserted in the contract. 


A distinction is made in that contracts for the demolition of 
structures, removal of a portion thereof, and cleaning up the area from 
which the structures are removed are subject-to the 8—-hour work limita- 
‘tion--but contracts covering the sale, demolition and removal of the 
Government—ovned structures are note The work of such removal is con- 
sidered merely incidental to the sale end so wholly for the benefit of 
tne contractor. 


In the same way, contracts for supplies or equipment to be in 
stalled by the contractor where the article is purchased in a finished 
state at a fixed price and installation is merely incidental to the pur- 
chase, are also outside the limitations of the 8—-hour law. 


Contracts relative to agricultural pursuits that may require or 
involve the employment of faim laborers by the contractors should include 
the stipulations required by the 8-hour law; but where the contract is 
one of ourchase of a harvested crop, and the harvesting merely a condi- 
tion orecedent end incidental to the delivery, the stipulation need not 
oe included, 
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LHASaS AND AGREoWENTS 


The time again approaches for the renewnl of leases and cooperative 
.eroeements, as well as obtaining now informal rontel contracts for the 
figcol year 1940. This means checking up NOW on all requirements for the 
new fisesl year, ond deciding definitely just which agreoments should be 
retained and those that may be terminated. There have been instances where 
it appenred there would be no necessity for continuing certain contracts 
during the next fiscal year and termination notices were mailed, only to 
discover later that it was all a mistake, and necessitating the execution 
of new agreements. 


In view of the time and the various actions involved in obtaining 
the approval and preparation of a lease or cooperative agreement, or even 
the termination thereof, careful consideration should be given cach con- 
tract. If = new lease or cooperative agreomont is anticipated, first ob- 
tain instructions from the Business Office as to.procedure. There are 
frequent chenges in the requirements and inasmuch as they must be strictly 
adhered to, it is essential that one know how to proceed before taking any 
steos whatsoever. The required data should be accompanicd by a summary 
form (which will be furnished by the Business Office upon request), giving 
complete and definite details, including the items of cooperation, or ob- 
ject of the leaso, correct amount of rental, and the final option date. 
The letter itom is oarticularly important, in that occasionally the dura- 
tion of a lease or cooperative agreement is not sufficient to effect com 
pletion of the investigational work involved, and a new agreement is 
necessitated. 


Short term rental agreements must be ootained for all services, 
such as rental of garage space, experimental plots, equipment, greenhouse 
space, and laundry service, garbage disposal, and ice, that oxtend regu- 
larly over a period of more than six months; but where the annual rental 
exceeds the rate of 550.00, bids must be obtained. 


In every case, oefore negotiating arrangements for rental of space 
or services that will require rental agreements or bids, or if you are in 
dowbdt as to whether vou should obtain a rental agreement, consult the 
Business Office on methods of procedure. It has occurred rather often 
that arrangements have been made for the delivery of ice, laundry service, 
ctc., Or coven rental of garage space, without the knowledge of the Busi- 
ness Office, until the vouchers were checked and information finally re- 
eccived that tho services were to be continued. Then it has become neces- 
sary to sccure contracts for these items, dating them back to the beginning 
of the rental period. This involves not only explanations to the General 
Accounting Office but jeopardizes approval of the contracts. If, on the 
other hand, the rentel period is to be less than six months, a note should 
be attached to cach voucher explaining that the service is to be temporary. 


Tolephone contracts no longer require annusl renewal, nor do utility 
contracts, for gas, water, ond electricity, excopt in raré instances when 
& company insists upon renewing its contract at tho beginning of cach fis— 
eal year, 
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IVAN C. JAGGER 


The death of Ivan Claude Jagger in a sanitorium at San Diego, 
Calif., on February 16, 1939, again serves to emphasize the fact that the 
Federal service contains numerous employees who are soldiers in the best 
sense of the term-working steadily and earnestly without any thought of 
personal acclaim or monetary reward. Jagger worked too hard and too in- 
dustriously for his own good, and did this in spite of continuous warnings 
from his friends and associates. He nad becn troubled by astnma for some 
years and had suffered en attack of tuberculosis wnoich forced him to enter 
the sanitarium., Ho seemed to be making exceilent progress toward re- 
covery when complications developed that resulted in his death. 


Me Jageer was DOrn at East Palmyra, N. Y. on August 12, 1889. 
He reccived his M. S degree from Cornell University where he also nearly 
completed the requirements for the Doctor degree. He served as instruc- 
tor in olont pathology at Cornell for about two years, and after a term 

or sc as assistant srofessor of plant pathology ot Rochester University, 
through 2 cooper:tive arrangement vith Cornell, he came to us in 1918, 
Even then, not yet SO, he was recognized as one of the leading cuthorities 
on the diseases of truck crops in the United States. 


Announcing his death, the New York Packer for February 25, 1939 
states truly that Mr. Jagger was "one of the most skilled and practical 
Scientists of his group, and verhaps tne best known and most highly rev- 
ered pathologist in the commercial vegetable and melon production dis-— 
tricts of the West. For nis incomparable work in the development of 
discase-resistant strains of Iceberg lettuce, and for nis almost magical 
results in producing a mildew-resistant cantaloun, iir. Jagger nas long 
since been regarded more as a master magician than a worker with plants 
by the hardened, practical grower-shippers of the Imperial Valley and 
other western producing sections. While he would have been the last to 
take credit for these sceming miracles and whereas he has worked hand-— 
in-—h-nd with the University of California, nis Department colleagues, 
and the industry itself in twice saving perishable oroducers when they 
appecred doomed to ruin by pests and diseases, it cannot be denied that 
his skill and his patience were the chief attributes in turning back the 
enemy of plant disease.... 


"is contributions to the produce industry were by no means con- 
fined to Impericl velley and virtually 211 streins of lettuce now being 
grown commercially, not only in the West but also in New York and other 
Iceberg producing sections, originated in nis laboratory, the test plot. 
Utterly devoid of any thought of commercial gain for himself, Mr. Jagger 
is nevertheless rightfully credited with having the outstanding charac- 
‘teristic, aside from his almost magical scientific skill, of sensing the 
commercial possibilities of the plant with which ne worked and of apore- 
*Clating to the fuliest extent the practical proolems of the commercial 
Grower.e.e.eThe produce industry pauses to pay its highest respects to a 
great and practical scientist, whose contributions cannot be measured 
in tangibles,!! 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 


Sth ta wMONT Rue Mews Let tT eR 


The official organ of tne Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employses of the Division only, 
.and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approvel of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Discases. The reports of 
field. workers 2nd others represent, of course, thcir personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official end final word on the subjects. 
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Chestnut Our colleague, C. A. Reed, reports »n interesting devclop-— 
Storage ment in connection with cooperative cxpceriments with the 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Querantine at the Beltsville 
station, underteken to determine the possibie effect on salcability or 
vitality of chestnuts as 2 result of methyl bromide treatment in con-— 
trolling certain insects. Results indicnte that methyl bromide may 
have considerable velue in controlling cortein fungi destructive to 
chestnuts in storage. In the limited number of tests at Boltsville, 
chestnuts from Italy ond Japan treated with methyl bromide of varying 
strengths kept-appreciebly better. than check lots. As this particular 
phase of the experiments wes not contemplated when the cooperative work 
wes underteken, percentages were not determined until the experiments 
were well advenced but | count then meade on four lots treeted with 
differing strengths showed an average of 52 percent sound chestnuts as 
contrasted with 30 percent in the checks. As a direct result of the 
experiment, it was found that regardless of strength, methyl bromide 
treatment caused no apparent injury to the chestnuts either from the 
standpoint of consumption or of planting; and no chenge was detected 
in color, palatability or vitality. 


The Itelian chestnuts used were obtained through two channels, 
both in New York. One was that of purchasdé through commercial routes 
of importation; the other confiscation by Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarentine inspectors. The Japanese chestnuts were procured in 
Seattle from imports direct from the Orient. The Italian chestnuts 
varied in size, some being medium or under, while the majority were 
from medium to lerge or very large. Those from Japan were uniformly 
very large. Many of the nuts in all lots possessed the valueble charac~ 
teristic of automatic separation of kernel from pellicle, when in the 
right stege of maturity and cut in half with a knife. This feature is 
commonly reg-rded as an advantage possessed only by the best chestnuts 
from Chine. 
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NUT INVESTIGATICNS 


Milo Ne Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"Most of the field work during this time has consisted of the 
taking of blooming records and the continuation of tne floral biology 
studies," he writes for the three weeks ending March 11th. 


"At this time the early blooming varietics of almonds at Davis 
have dropped their petels. The latest varictics are still in full bloom. 
The blooming period, as was to be expected from the westher we heve had © 
during the winter and spring, is different from that which we commonly 
have during average years. The early varieties and the late varieties are 
blooming mach closer together than is common. This is especially marked 
in the early and late blooming hybrid trees in the breeding tract. ie 
have had an unprecedented speil ofdry weather until last week. During 
last week we had good soaking rains. Many of tho growers were worried 
for fear thet the rains will interfere witn the proper pollination. How 
ever, if clear weather follows the rains will not do as mach damage as 
was expected. Previously, however, we have had some very strong, cold 
north winds which prevented bees from working in the orchards, While the 
Over-—lapping periods of bloom of the varicetics are very favorable from a 
pollination standpoint, the north winds have caused consideradle inter- 
ference by preventing the bees from working and, therefore, the pollin- 
ating season has not been altogether satisfactory. As is usual, the 
growers have not worried about tne north winds but have been concerned 
about the rains. Although most of the weather nas been unfavorable to 
pollination, it seems probable that there wore cnough sunshiny days 
scattered throughout the blooming period to ennble the bees to accom- 
plish sufficient pollination for the setting of fruit in most almond 
orchards....There has been much interest manifested in plenting almonds 
and we have had more inguiries than ever bofore inregard to the various 
factors to be considered in almond planting. I understand thet -11. the 
nursery companies are scld out of clmond trees and therefore there will 
be no late spring plantings made," 


Poul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oroz, 


"Preliminary results of studies on the criticel period for the in- 
fection of filbert buds by the filbert blight pathogen were teken during 
the week," he writes March 4th. "Young, opening shoots from the buds on 
potted trees inoculated in the late summer -nd early ‘fell of 1938 by 
atomizing on pure water suspensions cf the blight orgsnism are now 
"oplighting! in a relatively large percentage of enses, Only a rela- 
tively small percentage of buds inoculated in the lnte fall and carly 
winter of 1938 show signs of infection to date. Results of these studics 
corroborate the results of field studies end prove that early fall is the 
most critical period for the infection of filbert buds by the filbert 
blight pathogen," 
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WUL. INVESTIGATIONS. 


"The chestnut trees at Philema are. beginning tc put cut new growth," 
he writes from the U. Si Pecan Fisid Station and Laborntery of Merch 18th. 
"Pecan buds are swelling but show no green color as yet. The rye cover 
crop is heading and will require cutting hefore very long. Vetch also 
shows considerable development." 

He had written earlier that the rye under the "high N" trees in 
the nutritional exseriments was much advanced over ail the rest and showed 
the presence of a good supply of nitrogen in the soil under these trees. 
The lupine plents that survived the freezes and what appeared to be a 
damping-off disease were making good grovth and showing flower spikes. 
"Strains resistant to these troublcs will need. to be developed before this 
plant will be promising for-use as a cover crop in this section," he wrote 
March llth. "Bur clover is meking good growth at Philema this year and 
shows no injury from the freeze. and the latter part of February. Our 
planting of Augusta vetch is looking well and the seoneaes better this 
year then last. Kudzu is SOTA numerous new shoots. . 

He had written March 4th; "The mein topic of discussion in this 
section of ‘the country this weck wes the weather. The best character- 
ization of it can be made by ssying that we hed our- share of it! From 
about midnight Scturday, February 25 to Es Merch 3, we received 
more then € inches.of rainfall.of which « little more then 4 inches fell 
early Sunday morning. At-Albany winds of a velocity estimated at better 
then 50 miles an hour accomosnied this heavy rain, snd about 50 miles 
west of Albany’ a tornado caused much property loss .nd a few deaths. 
There is more water in and on the surface of the scil now than hes been 
observed for some yenrs.* Ronds were badly washed and.the rood to Philema 
wos imp»ssible until the middle of the week....No damago at Philema-re- 
sulted from the wind, cther thon a slight amomt of limb. breakage in the 
old- seedling trees. Tomperntures during the. week vere ebout normal," 


Jeha Nee Ceke ILloyanania, (Cy 


"A lorge number of mrsery trees were sold during the year and 
reliable reports indicate that the varictics re purchased by growers 
in this order; Stuart first, Schley second, and Success third," he 
writes in his report for the week ee Marc: 15th. "One broke r pur- 
-chased 10,000 trees-—-7,500 Stuert end 2,500 Schley--for planting in 
North Georgia. The Stuart is very resistant to the scab disease, while 
he Schley and Success are very susceptible. 


"We are finding some interesting fungi -ssccieted with the storage 
rot of chestnuts. We hrve not definitely identified .11 of these fungi." 
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NUL INVESTIGATIONS 


Felix S. Lagasse, Gainesville, Fla. (Tung investigations) 


"The most important happening this season throughout the tung 
belt was the severe frost damage to tung buds, blsssoms, and in some 
instances actual killing nearly to the ground of l-year-old trees, 
that occurred in the Gainesville area on the mornings of February 23 
and 24," says the joint report of Messrs... LaGasse, Sell and Nelson, 
dated March 4th. "Some few trees had 50 percent of their blossoms open 
the Sunday previous (19th), although on many there was but an open 
blossom here and there, or a branch which seemed to bo somewhat ahead 
of the rest of the tree in blossoming. 


: "There had been little change in the appearance of the..blossom- 
ing condition of the troes when the frosts of the 23d and 24th hit then, 
so that the majority of the flower buds were killed without ever cxpan- 
ding. Dr. Potter had just come from the western areas of tho tung bolt, 
and he commented that we were several deys in advance with respect to 
time of blossoming. The temperatures occurring round Gainesville varied 
from place to place but lows of 19° to 26° were rocorded at severnl 
places. The Alachua Tung Oil grove showed the 19° temperature. From.some 
recent observations made at Mr. Bennett's in areas somewhat higher and 
with better air drainage to the lake, it appears that more fruit buds 
escaped complete killing than was at first reported, although it is 
still, of course, too early to tell just how much their functioning 
ability may have been impaired, evon though they were not frozen 
completely. In comparison to poach, plum, and pear blossoms in the same 
areas and which were much more advanced, the tung blossoms showed a 
very much grcater percent of injury from tne low temperatures occuring, 


'Examination of young trees with respect to injury shows tree 
mendous veriation both from grove to grove and within groves. At an 
orchard being developed just west of Alachue many of the trees showed 
injury extending from the tip to the ground; others only at the tip. 
At another planting considersble injury occurred in the low areas, but 
the planting as a whole ¢.2aped with much less injury than the one 
previously mentioned, 


"It is certeinly very evident that » hardier type of tung tree is 
needed in this area. Whether such a tree will be secured through selec- 
tion or breeding, with rospect to actuol hardiness or with respect to a 
more completely dormant type, scems not of so much importance, but got it 
we reclly must. It scoms to me that this season offers en unusual oppor- 
tunity to select individunls thot sro slrandy inherently blessed vith these 
characteristics. I believe = survey of the wholo tung region this se.son 
for the selection of such individuals would prove to be a very profitable 
procedure, and one of which we should aveil ourselves." 
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"Nelson, Van Deman and Moore pecan trees showed their first notice 
able signs of bud swelling this week," he writes from the U. 5. Pecan 
Field Station on March 18th. "No cther varieties have shown this as yet. 
In the past four years Nelson has beon the first variety to begin growth 
in the spring. Sud swelling on pecans on this station istwo weeks later 
this year than it was in 1938: onc week later than in 1937; and is oc- 
curring at the same time this year as it did in 1930..... 


"Cover crop samples were cut on tne two cotton plots this week, 
a 


Those showed thet the plot on the clay soil hed produced 7,000 pounds of 
green weight per acre, while the plot on the mixed cley and loam soil 
produced 11,000 pounds scr. acre. iiclilotus indica is continuing to make 


better growth than vetch," 
B. G. Sitton, Shreveport. Ia. 


"Some evicence of bua swelling was noticed during the week ending 
March 4th on early varieties of peasnes. Pears were in full bloom and 
some even shedding the petals, while peaches were coming into bloom, 
Rainfall for Janucry and Feoruary we s nearly double the average for these 
two months, there being sn excess of more than 8 inches over the averege.'! 


John H (Tung investigetions) 


"A more detailed study of the freeze eae) wes mede this period," 
he writes for the week ending March 18th. "In t only commercial tung 
mirsery in this area the estimated damage was 50 eee that is, one 
half of the seedling trees were rendered unfit for sale, This figure more 
_.0Or 1ess agrees with the cstimate previously made by this statioa---that 60 
percent were killed back to a neighth of not over 6 inches, cf which 20 
percent were killed to the ground. ‘00, some injury was noticed in mature 
orchards on terminal growth that was at all weak. 


© 


"In regard to the bloom: It is now discovered thet the original es-— 
timate of damage, 75 percent, is pretty accurete for the whole district, out 
splitting the district into Georgie and Floride the demage will have to be 
estimated et 10 percent highcr then originally stated in Georgia end from 
10 to 15 percent lower in Ficrida (based on the Lemont planting). Parts 
of the Lamont planting are completely gone, but other parts have o strong 
zo to 40 percent crop left. ‘The air arene has,olnyed quite 2 past an 
preventing damage but there still is quite evident = difference within in- 
dividual seedlings, noticeable both at Lemont ond, especially, in Gcorgic." 
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oe NUL INVESTIGATIONS 
John H. Painter (continued) 


"The entire week ending March 11 was spent in the field. The 
first nursery planting was started March 7 and by the llth about 36,000 
-seed had been planted....As a result of conferences with growers who 
have had experience in planting murscrics, different ideas wore sifted 
and out of all it was decided to usc 18 inches between the secds in the 
row and 4 fcet between rows. Considerable difference of opinion has 
been evident as to. the correct depth to plant tho. seed. It was gonerally 
thought thet at this time of year it would be better not to plant deeper 
than 3 inches, in spite of the common recommendation of 4. The secds in 
this nursery were as far as possible plonted from 2-1/2 to 3 inches deep." 


“HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, AND MARKET DISHASE INVZSTIGATIONS 


Edwin Situ, Wenatchoe, Hash.) -- Pe ate 


"tThe price of Delicious apples has increased recently," he writes 
under date of March 8th. "Desirable sizes of Extra Fancy in good condi- 
tion heve sold for $1.60 f.0.d., and some owners are asking $1.75. “Tt 
is unfortunnte thet these fevornble returns are mado so late in the 
season becouse it encourages future long-holding of this variety. In- 
stead of heving the economic stimulus which encournges the markcting of 
this variety when it is cither immature or in a stale ‘quality senescence! 
it needs a stimulus vhich would result in o heavier consumption during 
November, December and Jenusry. 


"North Central Washington is now attemoting to raise $500,000 from 
merchants, professional men and business related to tne fruit industry, 
such as paper, box and sprcey matcriel manufacturers, to be used as a 
capital stock "back log" whereby borrowings may be meade from the Govern- 
ment to the extent of $6,000,000. These borrowings would be used for 
grover finencing on a new basis. Instead of emergency loans to help a 
grower operate from season to season without much consideration for the 
more permanent needs of his orchard and economic production, the loans 
would be made with more consideration for rehabilitation or elimination 
of orchard and orchardist over a five year period. As egencies of the 
Federal Farm Credit Administration have expressed their unwillingness to 
repeat their losses with furthor loans unless improved marketing facil- 
ities are developed, this plan is tied up with the formation of a Tree 
Fruit Cooperative Association (headquerters across the hail in former 
Quarters of the Wnatchce Valley Traffic Association). While this is 1 
grower orgnnization it does not propose actuelly to market fruit but 
proposes to license "marketers" who may be private, corporate or 
cooperntive and to supervise quotations, short-selling, etc. If these 
projects are not carried out it is difficult to forsce where) soveral 
hundred growers in North Centrel Washington will secure funds to sustain 
themselves ond families between now end the next harvest season." 
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DECIDUCUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Je Re Kienholz, Hood River res. 


"A typical specimen of stony pit on Bosc pear limbs was received 
from the horticultural inspector at Yakima, Wash. He asked how the dis- 
ease Might be controlled. I hope it will be possible to make a pre- 
liminary survey of the Yakima, Wenatchee and Medford districts this sun- 
mer to determine the severity of the disease in these places. It is 
especially desired to determine the extent of the trouble in the Anjou 
variety and whether there is a clear-cut difference between it and tne 
trouble called drought spot. If leaf symptoms cen be developed by bud- 
ding or grefting in the mursery, several of these confusing questions 
should be cleared up. With this point in mind, about 400 young Bartlett 
seedlings heve been bench-grafted during the pest week with several var-— 
ictics which showed what is believed to be leaf symptoms of stony pit 
in tne ficld. These healthy seedlings will leter be budded or grefted 
with diseased stock to see if the same leaf symptoms appear in nursery 
trees. 


"Terminals have been cut beck on the trees budded last fell to 
force the diseased ouds inserted, into growth. Several other trees 
have been dchorned, to determine if the loaf symptoms will appear on 
the young succulent growth of disensed treeseee. 


"Pear-buds have been swelling, but recent cold weather and snow 
has slowed them down considerably," he writes, March 1. "This is 
welcome, for otherwise we would be about three weeks ahead of last 
year. However, the mild winter has allowed growers to make rapid 
progress with spring work, and as a result pruning work is fairly well 
along or finished,"! 


In @ summary of observations in connection with the cranberry 
season that closed late in October, he writes: 


"The New Jersey crop, estimated by tne American Cranberry Ex~ 
change at 55,000 barrels, was the smallest in years. Many factors 
contributed to this result. There was an incvitable reaction from 
the lerge crop of 1937; spring frosts damaged some bogs; heavy rains 
during the blooming season curtailed the set of fruit; and floods 
later in the summer did some direct damage and undoubtedly increased 
the proportion of rotten fruit. The early and mid-season y>rieties 
of cranberries were shipped by the middle of November, with only 
tnose cranberries intended for the Christmas merket being held by the 
growers, !! 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS . 


Claron 0. Hesse, Davis, Calif. 


"The past week has continued 'fair and warn,! with light to strong 
winds every day," he reported February 28th. , 


"With February drawing to a close we have had practically no rain 
all’ month, and only about 4-1/2" for the season, compared to a normal 
rainfall of about 12" for this date. This unusual weather (the driest 
year to date since the 1870's) is apparently going to mean disaster to 
the grain farmers. Some fields in this vicinity are already drying, and 
are hardly far enough along to make pasture. 


"Fruit growers are faced with an unusual problom in that the or- 
chards are dry with the blooming period at hand. Most of the almond 
orchards are in full bloom or a little past now, so that irrigation is 
being practised rather generally. The weather trend appears to be on 
the dry side for some time to come, so they undoubtedly feel safe in 
skipping the brown rot spray. In addition, relatively few of the almond — 
growers head their orchards, so the question of possible frost is not 
involved. 


"The apricot growers, on the other hand, are facing a real di- | 
‘lemma, and all of them seem to be playing their hunches as to the best 
way to handle their trees. Some are irrigating now, and taking chances 
on the brown rot and frost injury, while others are holding off on the 
irrigation. However, there is real danger that the set will be low on 
unirrigetcd orchards because the soil is really very dry, | It will be 
interesting to watch the orchards treated differently, as the season — 
progresses," 


dimer Snyder esno eich 


"Grape seedlings resulting from the 1938 breeding work were trans-~ 
planted from flats to paper pots and gallon cans during the first week 
of March," he writes March 11th. 


"A summary of the seedlings obtained indicates that for each 100 
émasculations 31 seeds were obtained, which resultod in 19 seedlings. 


"Buds will be taken later from the more vigorous secdlings to 
"T"-bud into the top growth of root stocks wnich were planted in the 
spring of 1938 for this purpose. Plans were made last season to "T"-pbud 
at least 500 secdlings of ‘the more promising 1938 crosses for a quicker 
fruit reading. Judging from the present growth of the seedlings, we 
should be able to "—I"bud about the latter part of April." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Lee ie Hutchins, Brownwood, Tex. (Fruit Tree Virus Diseases) 


"Favored by good weather the past week, all hands have been 
busy in the propagating room and nurseries, and we have accomplisned 
a great deal,'! he reports March llth. "Dormant season inoculation 
experiments have been set up on virus diseases, including 2 new ones 
as yet undescribed and some that are still undetermined as to cause. 
We have planted several hundred trees for our own use during the summer, 
and for use in our cooperative project with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine on vector work in connection with peach mosaic. 


"The pumping station at the Bayou has worked out beautifully. 
A rotary pump was instelled some months ago and is operated by a 
tractor easily put into position when needed. This pump will fill ea 
one thousend gallon tank, mounted on running gear, in 3-1/2 minutes. 
The outlct is near our nurseries, and as everytning has to be watered 
when planted, this hns been « great saving to us over filling the tank 
with city water near the laboratory buildings. A liong heul is saved 
and it required 20 minutes to fill the tenk from the city hydrant.... 
Hiley trees are appronching full bloom in our nurserics and leaf buds 
ere strrting on most of the smaller trees of all varieties." 


MEASLES CN DISEASED APPLE TREE 


. John ©. Dunegan reports from Fayetteville, Ark. for the week 
ending March 4th, an interesting find in the form of a very extensive 
development of measles on York Imperial which was so badly affected 
with black root rot that the tree was pushed over and broken off with 
little difficulty. "This development of measles on a diseased tree 
when measles could not be found on adjacent nealthy trees is most 
intocresting," he comments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTHS 


Telesrans Walter Roney says he has just received notice of a change 

in the regulations affecting the use of the telegraph. When 
necessary to forward telegrams from the point of original address in 
future, the messages will be forwarded at regular Government rates for 
the class of service involved. ‘This, says Walter, is just one more 
reason way telegraph service should not be used unless the exigencies-- 
exigencies, that's his word!--of the service require a speedier mode of 
communication than ordinary mail or eirmail efford. ‘When telegraphic 
service is required the sender should be careful to sclect the cheapest 
form of service, considering time of delivery end importance of the 
message. 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Geo. P, Hoffman (Vegetable Crop Investigations) 


"The sexson's first or clean-up cutting of asparagus wes made on 
Monday, March 13, with the first individual plant and plot detailed 
record cuttings following on Friday and Saturday for treatments 2 and 
3, and 1 and 6, respectively," he reports March 18th. 'The quantity 
and quality of grass'is very satisfactory. Apparently, the neavy appli- 
cation of barnyard manure applied last spring is reflecting good in the 
approaching crop this spring. 


"Sweetpotato bedding in this section is well under way and there 
is every indication that bedding quantities have been well in line with 
evidence of heavy plantings and plant sales. 


"Reports from the Laurel Starch Plant aren indicate much incrense 
in acreege enticipated." 


He had written March llth: "The asparagus cutting season is 
right on our heels. Nice spears are rapidly appearing here and there 
over the field, and it is interesting to observe that the block which 
was not cut at all the first year following planting shows a greater 
number of early appearing spears than are seen on the blocks even 
Peat y CU: 


"The previously referred to lot of weeds end grass put through 
a hammer mill during September and bedded down in a compost heap 
shows much favorable promise, This material is being used in our 
potting soil at this time and combines to make what appears to be a 
very satisfactory medium in which to grow plants. This material has 
the advantage of being more nearly free from root knot than does leaf 
mold obtained in this section." 


Weather for the week ending March 18th wns Pepresentative of 
both spring and late winter, with maximum temperntures ranging from 
57° to 84°F,, and minimums from 330 to 62°, 


H. N. Loomis (Small Fruit investigations) 


"The Boysenberry canes were severely injured by the February 
freeze," he reported March 4th, "while the Youngberry canes, both 
Thorny and Thornless, were only slightly injured. This will probably 
make a great difference in the yields this year." 


Dormant spray (4-4-50 borderux) was put on the grapes and 
branbles the week ending March 18th. All the necessary replants were 
made in the peach and pear orchards and in the muscadine vineyards. 
Fourteen varieties of "bunch" grapes were replaced by new varieties. 
The new strawberry planting was also madc. 
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WHY FRUIT TREES FAIL TO BEAR 


"Many amateur fruit growers are concerned at times because their 
trees do not begin to bear as soon after being planted as they had ex- 
pedted or do not bear as abundantly as they wish," says Leaflet No. 172, 
"Why Fruit Trees Fail to Bear," by H. P. Gould, just issued. "In some 
cases after poate for a period of vears the trees cease to produce, or 
.. bear irregularly. 


These amateur fruit growers by no means suffer in silence. They 
teke up their pens or pencils.and write to ask us what is wrong with the 
trees. Unfortunately only about 1 letter in 10 contains sufficient in- 
formation to enable us to supply information specific enough to be help- 
_ful--until we write for it. In self defense, then, Mr. Gould has pre- 
pared this lesflet, 


"When fruit trees, planted singly or in small groups, fail to bear 
as the owmer has hoped, he is likely to want to know why," says an ex- 
cellent review of the publication, sent out to newspapers by the Press 
Service on March 19th. "Age, species and variety of tree, temperature 
and moisture conditions, distance from other trees of the same kind but 
of a different variety as required for cross-pollination, fertility of 
the soil, pruning practices followed, and the presence of insect or 
fungus pests--all affect bearing. 


"To help amateur grovers," says the release, "the Federal Bureau 
of Plant Industry has just prepared Leaflet 172, Thy Fruit Trees Fail to 
Bear, With this leaflet, by H. P. Gould, many an ovner will be able to 
answer for himself some of his questions on nonbearing. If he cannot, 
he will be better prepared to.write for information, siving in his first 
letter more of the facts the specialist will need to form an opinion as 
to what is wrong and the remedy. Leaflet 172 may be cbtained by writing 
to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. It is not intended 
Tor commercial grovers. 


"Lr, Gould finds that one of the commonest reasons for disappoint- 
ment is expecting a crop too soon. Most varieties of apples, for example, 
do not bear in the. East until 6 or 7 years after planting. A few 
varieties, well cared for, may bear in 4 or 5 years. Others may need 
longer, Pears bear at about the same age as apples--Kieffer pears earlier. 
Peaches commonly bear by the fourth year if Vueie waters conditions are 
favorable, 


"The leaflet expleins the effects of severe cold which may kill 
the bud and prevent bloom, or may kill only the embryo, allowing full 
bloom but little or no fruit. Some fruits are self-fertile and isolated 
trees will bear. Many, however, require cross fertilization by bees.... 
Moisture supply, pruning, bearing in alternate years, por Gl Or and 
other conditions affecting bearing are discussed briefly." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Alcohol All purchases of alcohol for laboratory use should be made 
through the Washington office, where it can be obtained free 
of tax at a very low price per gallon. 


In the past, attempts to purchase alcohol in the field, free of 
tax, have invariably failed since form 1094, tax exemption certificate, 
cannot be used for such purposes. There is a special alcohol tax ex- 
emotion certificate (Form 1444) but as a rule the Collector of Internal 
Revenue issues these permits to the Department for withdrawal of alcohol 
free of tax only during the period of a contract with producers or sales 
agents. Therefore, all who have occasion to purchase alcohol for official 
use should see that the supply on hand is sufficient to meet their require- 
ments until replenishment can be made from Washington, D. C. so that. no 
"emergency" vurchnase need be monde in the field. Of course every precau- 
tion should be observed in the storing of alcohol to prevent improper 
use and reduce fire hazards to 2 minimun, 


Leave We want to again call attention to that parngraph in the Leave 
Regulations which says: 


"Notification of absences on account of 
illness shall be given as soon as possible on 
the first day of absence," or 


"Such absence may be charged to annual leave 
or leave without pay. Application for sick leave 


duty. |! 


When circumstances prevent compliance with the above, an explanation 
should accompany the leave application. 


It is important also that all leave slips be forwarded promptly 
to Washington, D. C. through the section leaders. In a few instances 
annual leave slips have been held until the employee returned to duty 
before they were submitted. This often prevents proper action, approval 
and recording, and may lead to disapproval with consequent charging of 
such absence to leave without pay. 

Just a warning that regulations are made to be complied with-- 
perhaps you'd better open up the Regulations to Paragraphs 2511 and 
e521 and read them again--carefully! 
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"MANUSCRIPT HEADINGS 


Bureau of Plant Industry Memorandum No, 489, dated March 31, 1929, 
outlined two headings, either of which would be acceptable and one of 
which must be used on all mimeographed and informal circulars and memo- 
randa to be distributed to the public and where indication of authorship 
was desirable: 


1. FOUNDATION PLANTINGS 
By Furman Lloyd Mulford, Associate Horticulturist, Division of Fruit and 
Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture: 
e. UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Plant Industry 


FOUNDATION PLANTINGS 
By Furman Lloyd Mulford, Associate Horticulturist, Division of Fruit and 
Vegetable Crops and Diseases. 

The second form is desirable for mimeographed and other circulars 
since they are usually prepared on plain paper and this form furnishes 
proper departmental and bureau identification. For the snake of uniform- 
ity, we have been using the second form also on manuscripts prepared for 
outside publication. However, we are finding that a good many of these 
outside journals appear to regard the heading much as they would a letter-— 
head and ignore it in crediting authorship. Some of our contributions to 
these journals, as a result, have appeared without any mention of the 
Bureau or the Department! 


Under the circumstances it has been decided to retain the second 
form of heading for mimeographed end other processed ,ateroa;s-—-but to 
use the first form on manuscripts intended for outside publication. 
Piease see, then, that all Manuscripts offered for publication in out- 
side journals are headed in accordance with the first form shown above. 
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Vouchers Attention is again invited to the fact that the signature 

on a voucher should correspond with the name as written in 
the heading. If a voucher is made out in favor of "John B. Doe" it 
should be signed that way, and not merely "J. B. Doe." One mde out 
in favor of "Mrs, John B. Doe," should have the "Mrs." indicated in the 
signature, and not be signed merely "John B. Doe." The payee's cer- 
tificate on vouchers made out in the name of a firm or cooperation, of 
course, should be executed in agreement with the name as shown in the 
caption, per an authorized representative: For example* THE JOHN DOE 
COMPANY, per Richard Roe, Treasurer. 
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See MeO Ne Di Yau NSbeWeoe GD Ten UR 
The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture end is not to be published without obtainirs the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, tneir personel opinions, 
and so’ are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Science and In a discussion of scientific researcn and the farmer-—- 
the Farmer- "Bringing Science to the Fara! -Plarning (London) in its 


issue of October 18, 1938, sugzests that the relationship 
between the rescarch worker and the farmer is dual; not only does the 
farmer need the help of the specialist, that is, but the scientist needs 
contect with the farmer. "A EoecenGe worker who has achieved an important 
piece of research is likely to feel acutely Peete ed if renediable 
circunstances prevent its use by the farmers," Planning points out. 


_ Research workers should not merely be familiar witn things about 
farming thet may be learned from textbooks or by attending lectures, but 
should have a femiliarity with those practical phases of the subject 
that can be learned only by contact with the soil ard with farmers-—- 
features that may vary from county to county, from farm to farm, or 


even from field to field. 


Educational services, Planning believes, are the most fundamen— 
tal link between research and practice. Education, too, is the key to 
the psycnological problem that confronts the popularizers of scientific 
agricultural knowledge, it insists. The crux cf the dissemination 
problem is less the inculcation of new knowledge than the spreading 
woat is already common knowledge among the scientifically minded, but 
which the ingrained caution of the farmer distrusts as newfangled," 
it says. "This psycnological difficulty appears to be due, not to con— 
genitel mental dullness among farmers, but to an inability to adapt 
themselves, erising from a variety of social and economic factors..." 


It is this desirability of having leboretory end administrative 
headquarters located in the center of greenhouse and field experiments 
toast mekes such a station as Beltsville of the greatest potential value 
to the horticultural industries of the country. 
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However, this in no way minimizes the vital place that research 
in pure science must always hold in the efficient advance of agriculture. 
The history of agriculture shows that many, if not most, of the greatest 
advances have rested on the discoveries of research specialists in lab- 
oratories and greenhouses rather than on the experience of farmers. Too, 
as the Secretary has pointed out, the Department was created primarily 
for scientific research, and its main job always has been research, and 
it is hoped that research will always remain its principal auty no matter 
how many emergency tasks may be placed upon it. 


Of course it is not enough to discover fa ceenane Secretary has 
said. A public institution has also the obligation to see that the 
facts are made available to all who can profit by them. When a plant 
breeder in the Department develops a variety sue job of the Department 
is not finished. The new variety must be tried out in various regions, 
in the field, and the results of such trials have to be made known to 
growers, propagating material made available, and so on. 


As to pure science; A century or so ago, in England, Faraday 
was an experimental philosopher, a worker in pure science. He did not 
concern himself with the invention of machines or even with the prac- 
tical application of his discoveries. He wanted to find out how Nature 
worked and in the course of his experiments hit upon the principle of 
electromagnetic induction. Without thet discovery--pure science—~we 
would today have no means of putting electrical energy to work. With- 
out this pure research of Faraday, that. is, your radio and electric 
lishts would not be possible. 


In our own field there is the work of Mendel. There is no evi- 
dence that Mendel had any idea of the far reaching practical results that 
would come from his research in plant breeding. He developed a principle 
which lay dormant for many years before its importance was sensed by 
any one, in fact. Now it has become the basis of all modern plant oreed- 
ing, with all that implies. We know that Mendel's work has been of pri- 
mary importance, that is, in improving varieties of practically every 
plant that helps feed or clothe us. 


Scientists like Mendel and Faraday were working in what we call 
pure science, explained the Secretary. They were trying to discover 
Nature's fundamental secrets, but without thought of any practical 
application of their discoveries, Had some overzealous administrator 
tried to restrict their curiosity to some specific object, or to tne 
immediate solution of some highly practical problem, we would have been 
deprived, in all probability, of their great discoveries, 


Which is why our program has always been balanced between (1) in- 
vestigetions having immediate and practical objectives, and (2) pure 
research instituted to discover basic facts and principles for later 
use in working toward practical objectives. 
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BRUISING, FREEZING, AND CHEMICAL INJURY TO POTATOZS IN TRANSIT 


"Frequent complaints are received from produce dealers in various 
parts of the country because of damage to potatoes in sacks where they 
come in contact with the floor or the floor racks of the cars," says 
Technical Bulletin No. 668, "Bruising, Freezing, and Chemical Injury of 
Potatoes in Transit,!' by R. -C. Wright of our gection of handling, trans-— 
portation and market disease investigations, just issued. 


"During the winter the injury often is attributed to freezing; at 
other times it may be attributed to the action of salt, fertilizer, or 
other chemicals present on the floor or side walls of the car when it was 
loaded. Observations have shown that the injured potatoes in question : 
have invariably come from the sides or ends of tne secks where they were 
pressed against the floor or side walls of the car. 


NAL] sach injured potatoes that have been examined have shown un- 
mistakable signs of bruising, which varied from unbroken but flattened 
areas plainly showing the imprint of the bag to badly bruised areas, In- 
jury of this type occurs only in potatoes loaded in sacks or in bulk. 
Since the custom of shipping in sacks rather than barrels has become in- 
creasingly prevalent in recent years, more attention has been called to 
bruising injury, which was not noted when potetoes were shipped in barrels. 
In some growing sections, bushel boxes or crates have recently come into 
rather general use as shipping containers. However, no transit injuries, 
such as described herein, have been reported in shipments made in these 
containers," 


If potatoes are turgid or brittle the burlap may cut through the 
skin, causing the area to become wet. Wewly, dus potatoes are more turgid 
then old ones, and those from storage at relatively low temperatures (32° 
to 40°F,) are more brittle than those from higher storage temperatures. 

In simulated transit tests to determine the effect of storage treatment 
and tuber temperature on susceptibility to floor bruising 65 percent of 
the potatoes in lots that had been in storage at 32°F, for 3 months were in-~ 
jured, while only 31 percent of those from a 50° temperature were injured. 
In potatoes from a cellar storage averaging about 50°, and subsequently 
held for1S days at oon previous to the test, 54 percent were injured as 
compared with 31 percent in those held continuously at 50°. These tests 
demonstrated the relation between the temperature of votatoes and their 
susceptibility to injury when subjected to bruising. Transit bruising 
produced under experimental conditions were identical with that found 
under commercial conditions. 


The bulletin summarizes the symptoms of injuries from floor bruis- 
ing, freezing, and chemical injury. ~ 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATICNS 


John C. Dunegan, Fayctteviile, Ark. 


"Rain early the morning of the 26th aud cool, rainy weather on the 
27th and 28th apparently brought. the moisture needed to hasten the 
maturation of the Venturia perithecia," he writes April 1. "Several 
were observed on the 28th on leaves which had been saturated in the 
orchards since the 26th. In addition to the perithecia showing the 
mature spores, a number of immature perithecia were also noted on the 
leaves. The rain the early part of the week also induced spore produc- 
tion on the 'cedar apples'--germinating teliospores were observed on 


the 29th on Gymnosporanzium juniperi virginianae. 


"The weather turned definitely cooler following the rain but 
the temperature did not drop to dangerous levels and rapidly returned 
to spring tine levels as the week ends. The various apple varieties 
are now definitely advanced with the buds showing in tight clusters on 
the Jonathan, Ben Davis and Delicious, while those of the Winesap are 
less advanced. If the warm weather continues over the week end the 
coming week will initiate the 1939 spray season, 


"Fully expanded Schlerotinia fructicola apotnecia were found in | 
the orchards on the 28th. Red Bird peach trees and other early maturing | 
varieties are now in full bloom, while Elberta trees have shed their | 
petals and are beginning to leaf out," | 


He had written March 25th; "The temperatures have returned to 
spring-like levels again. Plum trees are in full bloom, peaches will be 
in full bloom in a few days, and the Delicious and Stayman Winesap buds 
show definite swelling. An examination of our experimental plots showed 
that the Winesap trees were not advancing very rapidly but slight indi- 
cation of growth was visible. If this warm weather continues the spray 
Operations will probably start during the first week in April. 


"An examination of peach mummies on March 21 showed several groups 
of small but expanded apothecia and many others showing very definite 
signs of advancement. Peach buds in the orchard where these mummies 
were located were almost open end it is evident that apothecial and 
blossom bud development are closely synchronized this season. With 
ascospores being discharged this week, conditions are 'all set! for the 
development of blossom blight when the next rain occurs." 


- O. Hesse avis oulelte. 


"The past week has been exceptionally warm, and the result has been 
a Yapid opening of the bloom of all fruits," he writes March 21. "Apricots 
and Japanese plums are gone or were in full bloom by the end of the week. 
The normal lag in bloom between the Japanese and European plums seems to 
be considerably extended this year, but the warm weather is brining the 
Huropean group out rapidly now. The majority of the peaches burst into 
bloom this weck," 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INV. ESTIGATIONS 


EH. S. Degman, Medford, Ores. 


"Spring hit us with a bang on March 16, when the maximum temper-— 
ature was 73, with temperatures from that to 78 during each day since," 
he writes March 20th. "As a result the buds are moving rapidly and have 
overcome the 10-day lag as compared to last year....We have the smudge 
oil in place and expect to put the dormant lime-sulpnur spray on, starting 
tomorrow. 


"We have nearly finished measuring the 1938 shoot growth and the 
results are quite surprising. Shoot growth over the entire orchard, re- 
gardless of experimental treatment is greater than in the previous years. 
In 'Frequent-—Cultivated,! for example, with no change in tne irrigation 
treatment, 1938 shoot growth was 2.3 times as great as the 1937 snoot 
growth. These same trees carried nearly twice as many fruits in 1938 as 
in 1937. The greater emount of growth was the result of a combination of 
more snoots and OES ser shoots. 


"Tn ies dies to find out why the better set of fruit last year and 
why the better growth of trees, we can find only two things which were 
different from previous years; (1) The spring of 1938 vas exceptionally 
wet. (If this had anything to do vith it, our plots receiving heavy ir- 
rigations during and immediately following bloom should show us something 
this year. To date it looks like a dry spring): (2) the dormant spray 
was applied rather early in 1938. There appears now to be somevnat or a 
correlation between the earliness of application of the spray and set 

last year. We heve no data on growth. teers it is rather questionable 
thet tnere is conection here, wé though it vorth a little investige 


getion," 
R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 
"\, few cranberry bogs ere being sanded; otherwise there is no ac- 


tivity on the bogs," he reports larch 16th. "Blucberry fruit buds are 
mucn svollen, but have not burst their scales; the leaf buds have not 
started. Growers are putting the finishing touches on their pruning. 


"\fammies of the Sclerotinia disease nave become active, but spores 
are not yet mature. ‘Horns! were evident on a few mummies by the 18th, 
but suffered a setback; by the 25th a few apothnecial bulbs had appeared, 
but there has not been much advance since thet time. We have looked at 
them daily, but the time has not quite arrived for most effective sweeping 
or spraying; sweeping will probably start in some fields next week. We now 
expect to spray blueberries by the 3d with bordeaux; one field was sprayed 
With lime-sulphur on the 25th and we will follow this up with bordeaux 
mixture after the buds start." 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS, 
Geo. P. Hoffman 


"Strawberry growers are busy getting in crates and making prepar- 
ations for the handling of the approaching harvest," he reports April 3. 
"Fields appear promising. Reports from the Lov’ siana berry district in- 
dicate that very satisfactory yields are being harvested and good prices 
up to the past few days have been had, but the market has broken with 
resulting unsettled conditions. 


"Peach orchards here and there appear promising with apparent in- 
creased interest. Pecan trees are breaking bud rapidly in this section 
and in the Jackson-Crystal Springs section are some farther advanced. 
Farmers of both the general and special crop producers are very busy 
with the work day hardly long enough." 


He had written March 25th; "Asperagus cutting is progressing in 
avery satisfactory manner. Treatment 6, spring and fall cutting, is 
giving very low total yields and the ‘grass! is of small size and the 
Quality generally poor. Sweetpotato bedding was started and will soon 
be benind us. The potatoes have kept in fine shape--only a small per- 
centage of soft rot here and there. Tomato plants are about large 
Cnough to go to the field but ground and weather are not warm enough to 
risk field planting now. Our plants are the best that we have every grown 
hard and stocky. Reports from Crystal Springs indicate that a few to- 
matoes here and there are going to the ficlds..cabbage a bit behind." 


Ne He Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


"A few strawberries are ripening," he writes April 3d, "but it will 
be another week before there will be many in the station planting. The 
peak crop will probably come between April 15 and 30th. It is probable 
that a partial car will be shipped from the Marion strawberry section 
April 7th or 8th. During the week ending March 25th, 384 seedling grape 
vines were planted in the test vineyard for fruiting; and approximately 
245 smaller vines were left in the nursery for another year. All fruit 
plants were fertilized." 


J. iis Lutz (Handling, transportation, storage and utilization) 


Experiments were started during the week ending March 25th on the 
handling and storage of asvaragus. 


"An examination of berry and muscadine juices was also made 
during the week. Thomas resulted in distinctly the best grape juice, 
with Scuppernong next. James and Flowers were decidedly inferior. Both 
Youngberry and Boysenberry juices were of very high quality." 


NUL INVESTIGATIONS 


Milo N. Wood, Sacramerto. Calif, 


"During the week ending March 25th I concentrated upon collecting 
the final data on the almond blooming in the breeding plot in Field 6. 
Owing to the recent warm weather the late varieties bloomed rapidly and 
most of them are now--March 25th-—-finished. Even the late variscties will 
be through blooming ahead of any previous year that I recall. The Reams 
almond, which is the latest blooming commercial variety grown on the Uni- 
versity Farm finished early, its last blossoms being gone some three weeks 
before our late trees began to bloom. Last year some of these late trees 
were fully six weeks after the Reams. Texas end Languedoc rank next in 
lateness to the Reams, while our latest varieties this year bloomed some 
four weeks after Texas and Languedoc. In ordinary seasons our late bloom-— 
ing hybrid trees would not be out for several weeks yet-——-this year the al-— 
mond blooming season began late and ended very early. 

He had written Marcn 18th: "Rlooming data nas been collected largely 
with the object of ascertaining varieties most suited for interplanting 
with our new Jordanolo and Harpsreil varieties for poliinating purposes. 
Our pollination experiments conducted over a period of several years show 
that the Jordanalo end Harpareil are intersterile with each other. Pol- 
lination experiments conducted to see whether incompatibility existed be- 
tween the Jordanolo and Harpareil varieties end most of the commercial ve- 
rieties show thet all sre interfertile with the two new hybrids. In conduc— 
ting the pollination experiments early blooming and late plooming varieties 
were tested as interpollinators of the jordanolo and Harpereil and while 
all were compatible it is clear that the periods of bloom of some of the 
commercial varieties are such as- not to overiap properly with Jordanolo and 
Harpeareil. 
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"In some seasons the Peerless and Nompereil interpollinate satis— 
factorily with both Jordanolo and Herpereil, while such late blooming 
varieties as the Texas sometimes lap over in bloom with the Harpareil but 
seldom with the Jordanolo. Drake in some seasons and in some districts 
will pollinate Harpareil to a certain extent and occasionally the Jordenolo,. 
In some districts in the Valley, too, the Jordanolo and Nonpareil pollin- 
ate each other to 2 certain extent. The Harpareil even interpollinated 
with the late—blooming Drake in some instences. in 2 number of districts, 
however, the Jordanolo and Nomprreil did not coincide enough in their 
periods of bloom to pollinate each other from 2 commercial standpoint, 


"In practically all the Sacramento Valley much more rain is 
needed; without it the yield and dquelity of elmonds will suffer in non- 
irrigated orchards. - Many growers are irrigating. rrigation is ad- 
visable at this time where water can be had. The average rainfall has 
been so slight that some growers find that where wells are used as a 
source of supply the water is lower in them now than is generally the 
case in the fall after a heavy pumping seeson. 
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Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. (continued) 


"There have been some frosty nights in portions of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. Some almond growers have already lit the smudge pots on 
four separate occasions. Several growers nave purchased wind machines 
as a means of frost protection and this should be a good year to see 
what the machines will do. 


"This will also be a good year to test out the ‘toughness! of 
the Harpareil and Jordanolo almonds which are early bloomers. [I think 
that no doubt the frost will reduce the cro» on these trecs in some 
sections, although many of the growers stete that for some reason or 
other the pistils of these two hybrid varictics are not as casily in- 
jured as are those of some of the commercial verictics. This would be 
rether too mach to expect and the date upon which such opinions are 
bascd is probably not accurate. However, in one of the districts 
where the almond orchards bloomed rather early, pistils of the Jordan 
Olo and Harpareil did not seem to be injured while those of the Pcer- 
less, I.X.L. and Nonpareil were dropping from the effects of the frost." 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"The work of planting out the chestnuts bench-grafted and healed 
in six weeks previously was completed on Tuesday, and on Wednesday morn 
ing additional bench grafts were made and the erafted trees planted dir- 
ectly in the nursery row," he writes from the U. §. Pecan Field Station 


on April 1. "Notes on the early grafted trees snowed that untreated cot- 


ton wrapping string disintcgrated too soon to hold the stock end scion 
tight until union had occurred. Vaxed cotton wrapping string gives in- 
dication of about proper longevity. Waxed cloth was good as far as ree 
sistance to rotting and protection of tne graft union wes concerned. 
Parafilm G tape over untreated cotton wrapping string had changed but 
little in appearance and there was relatively little callus tissue at 
the graft union. Most of the scions whicn showed swelling of the buds 


S- 


were found on those grafts wrapped with waxed cloth and waxed string.... 


"While on a trip to Monticello, Fla. for getting our Crotalaria 
seed scarfied and looking over the orchards in thet locelity, a trip 
was meade to the Chase tung orchard in Lamont, Fla. Observations were 
made on the cold injury and it was estimated that there was not over 
40 percent of a full bloom end further, thet the cold had apparently 
injured the pistillate flowers to such an extent that not much over 10 
percent of a crop can be expected. Many trees that appeared to have 
a fairly good bloom from a distance showed but very few or no pistillate 
bbewers, on.close inspection... 


"Around Albany the pecan trees have made ratner remarkable 
development during the past weck, so much so that the first spraying 
will be required after about one more week unless a temperature drop 
occurs. Catkins on trees of the Moneymaker variety are about two 
inches long and Schley catkins are distinct. Trees of most varicties 
are beginning to cast some shade but the Stuart is not so advanced.!! 
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NUL INVESTIGATIONS 


"During this week trees in cover crop plots et Nharton were 
measured and the cover crop growth checked up," he writes March 1éth. 
"The yellow flowering sweet clover is again much earlier than hairy 
vetcn and Humam clover. On the average, the sweet clover is more than 
two feet high and is just beginning to blossom. The Hubam clover is 
about 10 to 12 inches. high, wnile the nairy vetch is still prostrate 
on the ground. There are lots of tnistles in tae plots and these grow 
vigorously during the winter and have crowded tne vetcn to a considerable 
extent, whereas the sweet clover has crowded out the thistles so that 
they have done no harm to it.-. For this reason and the earliness and 
heavy tonnage, it certainly looks as though the sweet clover will 
be preferable to hairy vetch or Hubam as = cover crop for pecan orchards." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Military In connection with membership in militery or nave 

ations the Department reguiations provide that th 
of an employee as an officer in the Cfficers! Reserve Corps, Mar 
Reserve, National Guard, or Naval Reserve shail not become effe 
less and until epproved by the Secretary. 


IE “o)as; 
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Employees desiring approval of such eppointments must make a request 
through Mr. Gould for approval. As a rule requests of this nature will be 
approved, and notice of such approval forwarded in duplicate to the cnief 
of bureau concerned. The employee will be given the original of the notice 
of approval in order that it may be forwarded to the Department in which the 
appointment originated. No restrictions are imposed by tne Department on 

membership in other Federal or State military or navel organizations, of 
course 


Where an employee is recommended for appointment, and is already 
a member of the Officers! Reserve Corps, for example, an application 
snould be forwarded immediately requesting permission to retain the com 
Mission, this application to be sent tnrough iir. Gould to the Chief of 
Bureau who will forward it to the Secretary's office for approval. We 
cannot grent militery leave to an officer of the Reserve Corps until ap- 
proval of his membership in the Coros has been given by the Secretary. 

% would be well for section leaders and station superintendents 
to check up on this and have any members of their staffs coming ae 
the scope of these regulations file epplications immediately if thei 
membership in the Off8cers! Reserve Corps, etc. has not yet received the 
formal approval of the Secretary. 


ev 
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LOWLY CABBAGE GLORIFIED BY "TREASURE ISLAND" LANDSCAPE ARTIS? 


The possibility that the lowly cabbage may ultimately be selected 
as the beauty to wear the badge of "Miss Horticulture" will come as no 
surprise to Dr. Boswell, of course, but I do hope that some oné will call 
the attention of Dr. J. C. Walker to the item I am quoting below. He is 
the Pygmalion who has been modeling this Galatea of the vegetable kingdom! 


'Selina Peake, city born heroine of Edna Ferber's great story, 'So 
Big,! married Dirk De Jong, hulking, inarticulate Dutch market gardener, 
to learn that he lived above the drudgery of his acres only because he 
thought 'cabbages is beautiful!" says Western Grower and Shipper for 
March, 1939. "As the years passed, Selina too saw beauty in the colorful 
pattern of the market gardens. 


"Something of the same feeling must have motivated the selection 
of cabbage as bedding plants for a helf mile of border along the Garden 
Walk on Treasure Island, by Julius Girod, Director of Horticulture for 
the Golden Gate International Exposition. The first planting which greets 
the eye of visitors coming by ferry from San Francisco, over 10,000 cabbage 
plants and several hundred beets are represented in this unique border. 
Director Girod has used both green (Savoy or Crinkly) cabbage and a red 
variety in well spaced color bands enclosed in a three foot edging of 
common garden beets....!! 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTE 


Freight "We are just in receipt of a notice from the Division of 
Purchase, Sales and Traffic of additional information on 
freight classification to be called for in all requests for bids where 
prices are solicited f.o.b. shipping point," writes Walter Roney. The 
following paragraphs should be incorporated in all such bids: 


"Bidder is requested to make apprcjsriate entries in the blank 
spaces below relative to freight classification of the material 
called for in this invitation: 

As described in accordance with Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation No. » Page Item 

If the above classification reference carries more then one 
rating due to difference in methods of packing, state how goods 
will be packed for shipment; 


" 


Twine While such appointments have "strings" to them, as indicated, 
there is also a coming event that appears to be casting its 
shadow before it in connection with string itself] The Agricultural 
Appropriation Act as recently passed by the House of Representatives, 
for example, carries the following provision; 


"PROVIDED FURTHER, that no part of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be expended in the purchase of twine manufactured 
from commodities or materials produced outside of the United States." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Field The particular attention of all field employees should be 
Stations called to Amendment 80 of the Department Regulations, December 

19, 1938, says Dr. Auchter in BPI Memo. 1027 of Maren 21,1939. 
"This amendment includes paragraphs numbers 2911, 2912, 2913 and 2914 of 
the Department Regulations dealing with the general subject of investi- 
gations of ficld stations and investigations of specific irregularities. 
It is believed that field investigations by the Department staff can de 
mutually heloful to the Department and the Bureau. With a view to insur- 
ing full cooperation and a proper appreciation of the respective fields 
of the Department investigators and the employees of the sSureau, tne fol- 
lowing suggestions are given; 


1. Persons introducing themselves as representatives of tne Divis- 
ion of Investigations of the Department should be required to produce proper 
credentials establishing their identity and official capacity. 


2e On proper identification investigators should be given full co- 
operation, including access to fiscal....and othcr records, and the best 
available information on any questions that they may ask. 


3. The advice and suggestions of the investigators snould be 
welcomed, and forwarded to the Chief of Bureau througn the Division Head, 
with any comment tne station superintendent might care to make; however, no 
Changes in records or procedure should be put into effect following the sug- 
gestions until Bureau approval has been secured.... 


4. Immediately after the visit of a representative of the Division 
of Investigetions, the head of the field station visited shovld submit to 
the Chief of Bureau, though the head of his own Division, a full report 
of the investigator's visit, indicating particularly the name of the in- 
vestigetor, the date of his visit, the points covered by his investigation, 
the metters to which particular attention end discussion were given, any 
weax Or strong points which may have developed in the procedure or records 
of the field station, and any specific comments, criticisms, or suggestions 
Made by the investigator. The comment of the station head as to the mutual 
helofulness of the investigator's visit also is invited, 


De <All station accounts or records must be kept in such ea way as 
to be available for inspection at any time, as for good and obvious reasons, 
investigators probably will not give advance notice of their arrival. 


6. Responsible field officials ere instructed particularly to ob- 
serve the provisions of Paragravh 2912 which require the reporting to the 
Chief of Bureau of alleged misconduct, neglected duty, or irregularities 
on the part of employees. It is appreciated that station heads are reluc- 
tant to report matters which may appear trivial. It must be remembered, 
however, that important consequences sometimes develov from seemingly in- 
significant things and it is therefore requested that this regulation be 
strictly observed, Failure to report epparently small irregularities which 
later become serious, is likely to cause embarrassment both to the Bureau and 
to the head of the station at which the incident occurs. 
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[TS= DIVISION OF FRUIT AND V TEGETASLS CROPS AND DISEASES 


Sit Ome ne as bP ee 


This.News Letter is for distritation to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without obtaining the prior avproval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vesetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 

and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


WiGil eg and Washington, De C., May 1, 1939 Mos 9 
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Pears J..R. Kienkolz contributes from Hood River, Oreg. April 1a 

very intcresting sorics of comments on tne work under way at 
his:station. "Tie prospects for a pear scab vcoar still appear to be re- 
mote," he writes. "Not a single twie lesion has been found on pear tor- 
minals even on trocs which recsived no spray last yoar. If growers will 
follow recommendations this season, it is believed scab can be reduced 
to the point where it will not be a serious problem again for several 
years. Our experimental plots will consist of one semi-commercial block 
in waich the more promising materials will be tested, and a socond plot to 
try some of the newer sprays on a small scaic,. 

"Stony Pit of Pears.--Some 400 Bartlet’ sccdlings have been bdench- 
raivod to Bosc, Anjou, Forellc, Patten, and eee to start a small nur- 


ry. Latvcr in the year discascd Bosc matorial will be worked to these 
es by vargous methods to determine if seen can be standardized 
future stony pit wort. The Patten and Forelle leaves nave shown what 
ie 


el ed to be a good symptom, if the diseases on these varieties are 
eee ea to be stony pit. It is planned to determine as soon as 
possivle if the Bartlett material budded with diseased Bose buds pre- 
viously is carrying the stony oit vitus or vhether Pee ecee LS Bamune. Tne 
PoOssiolls oy of i a padly diseased Bosc is not recommended, but slightly 
affected trees might be topworled to Bartlett if oe orove to be immunc. 
This information would be very opportune at this time “since the Bose var- 


3 
t in sooc favor here end many growers are already working the 
Stock to Sertlett. The recent discovery that stony pit is transmissible 
by buiilidias Saved srowcrs many Gollars, since many of them vould 
have woriced the ee a Bosc to Anjou with the result that a ciscased 


block of Anjou would have been on their hands in a fow yoars time. 
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DECIDUOUS TRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


. R..Kicniolz (continucd) 


Dxporiments with boron. --An ancy dlock of troes was obtainocd to 


; 
tost tho cffoct of boron sprays on Black-ond of Anjov," ho continucs. 
Whig narticular orezard showed a loss of aporoxinatoly 2,000 boxes of 
fruit last voar. Tho trees wore all tagged, and the yicld es stimated at 
harvest timc. The ae on most treos was a total loss and not picked. 

fF those, wo opplicd a 1200 gallon tank of borax on Morch 24 at the dclaye 
dormant ia Blovon | other troes wore soil treated on March 7 with a 


bt 
a 

t 
O 
hey 
o 


ax por tree, and 20 troes wore loft untroated for checks. About 
70. —s wore sprayed, Tho sranular borax uscd wes first dissolved ina | 
small amount of warm water, but this settled out rapidly upon standing and) 
it was Sovnd necessary to nave a lnrge volume of water to dissolve the 
crystals. About 15 minutes was required bdofore the crystals wero thoroughm 
ly dissolved in the tans with the sgitator running, as aotemined by al- 
lowing the stroam of the overflow pipe to run through partly closed fingcrse 
Wo sludge was left in the tent, and Mr. Robinson, chomist of the Oregon 

State College, stated there wa ae bo no complications if mixod Se 


with lime-sulphur oxcopt a possiblo precipitation of sulphur if certa 
iso-electric points were ne i the mixture This was my mee. 


last season, so it was applied as a separate Syne this year. 


"A plock of Delicious showing the pimply bark similar to that re- 
ported from Ohio was also treated. This block was jaterplanted with peach) 
trees, A dlock of Yellow Newtown trees was treated in the Uoper Valley to 
observe the cffects in that district. Our plots at tho Exporiment Stationgy 
were also continucd, and wo ar nereasing the dosage cach year to detormine 
when tho matorial becomes toxic end how long the cffocts last. 


voral growors are 
« “ALL dm. alblieaay 
od in finding that 

troes in this district 


"Another application was made to chorric 
Cooperating in applying tho. borax to pure alitali 
has been quite a boron month--Merch., I was inter 
about 50 tons of borax have becn nopiaied to orchard 
in tho past two yoars, 


iss) 
5 
a) Q 
n 
uo 


"Chorry Discasos.--The "black-knot!' condition at the Dalles was 
again collecsod ond isolations made. The samo disappointing results were 
obtained, Some of tho cankers collected appearcd to be young and activo, 
but no orgenism could be grown from the matcrial. These isolations will 
be continucd at intervals, but it appears from vhat I have soen and from 
talks with growors, that the trouble may spread only during certain seaso 


"Growing Conditions.--After some delay by snow flurrics, the +omporae 
aturo suddenly rose. Three days rocorded over 70 degrees. Apple buds ‘ 
which wore tightly closod in tho morning wore showing groon vy afternoon 
onjtnc first warm days; Ideal weather nas continued eee NE the past week 
and sprays arc nearly all on, .Anjou trees. arc about. inthe full inka 
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this dete, March 30. WNight tompersturcs have gone down to 23 in e fow 
orcnaras, but no injury hes been seen here. However, reports are that 
e injurcd at The Dalles. The orchards have not been examincd 


apricots wer 
Since this cold snap. 

"Market Conditions.--Severai indevendent 2 
sales during March. One grower sold 7 carloads o 
better than $3.00 a boz. The Apple Association sold most of its fruit 
early and the growers will not realize much from those sales, However, 
here is food for thought: 


rewers made some good 
f Anjou which averaged 


'A carload of Anjou pears delivered st San Francisco 
involves an investment by the grower of approximately $1,000.00. The 
ye 4-4 


o 


sane fruit costs the consumer about $3, 606.00 on the retail market, 
leaving a tidy sum of $2,600.00 per car for the middle 


man to play 


with. As an average, no matter if the grower receives 20 cents or 
92.00 per box f.0.b., the retail. market still pays-its 5 conts each 
a 
Svs 


a i 
for pears. Does it make much difference if co are shaved at tac 


producins end?!" 


M. A. Smith, Columbia, Mo. 


Writing from the U. S. Fruit Disease Laboratory on March 31st, he 
reports that the weather during the month of March was nearly ideal from 
the orchardist's stendooint. 

"Peaches and plums ere in full bloom. ears will be in full bloom 
by the middle of the week. Apple buds aro si ene ar ah ae and even 


now wowld probebly withstand u 
interesting to compare the sta abe stison cuit or ee buds now wita 
the stage a year ago. In 1938 at this time. peach trees had finished 
blooming. Avgle trees were in full bloom on April 3, 1938. The disas- 
trous results of the freeze of April 7, 1953 are well known. While 
peaches and pears are now at a stage where they can probably be injured 
severely by frost, fruit growers are optimistic regarding the apple crop. 


0 
emperature of ec deere 
ng 


"A number of examinations of overwintered scabbed leaves were nade 
during february and March. Perithecia have been found to be very plentiful 
in most of the material exemincd. Asci were showing relatively a t 
development on March 15th. Following the warn Seige r of March 20-25, 
collection of leaves was cxamined on March 27th. is examination snowed 
that perithecia were maturing rapidly. Asci containing mature ascosoores 
were found in 80 percent of the perithecia cxamincd." : 


i) 
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Jonn 0, Duncean, Fayettevills, Aric: 


tThe temerature dronped to 29°F. in the. early morning hours of the 
lith and sreve fears were expressed ‘for the safety of the fruit crop," he 
revorts April 15th. "Fortunately this second return of vinter weather was 
of ver- suort duration and the apole crop seemingly has cscaped without 
say 3 rime Wr Wy 0 a aera a 


'Ore 4rkansas 1939 strawberry crop was forccast today at 930,000 
crates of 24 quarts each by Stuart L. Bryan; stetistician of the Bureau 


of Avrricultural Economics, April 1 reports,. Bryan said, indicated an L 
acroagze of 16,900 acres with an averagc wield of 5O5. crates por acre. 
Production was expected to exceed that of 1948, although the yicld per 


acro. woulti be Less.. Tho survey did not take into consideration weather 
conéitions since April 1. Tho freoze of April 6 is polieved to have 
killod many of the blossom buds eand-tne estimatcs when noxt released will 
provably show a marked reduction in the size of the crop." 


He had written April Sta: “I Loft Feyettevilic on April 6; fodiious 
ing the receipt of e tclogran from Mr. Gould, and soont all Friday and part 
or Sorry in the Dashville, Ark. peach soction investigating tho dcata 
On Sra or L ale Beene In the district ag a whole, roliable grov- 


ees are dead or dying at tne present time. The 
injury was eee ae ae scen in Gcorgia in yoers past and was diagnosed 
as winter injury. Man; trees wore oxamined and -in every case it was 

found that the root system and branches were uninjured out the trunk end 
eroven were discolored. The cae us d lecfed out and wore just boginning 
to collapse as the result of tho dead tissues isolating the tops of the 
trees from the root system... 


Z 


"Following the reins on April 5, the temparatures. continued to 
dron ana a froeze was prodic for the night of the Sth. Tomperaturcs in 
the Nashville area dropped to 30°F. while at Fayettevillo a minimum of 
20°9S"., was reoorted. 


"As far as I could ascertain, the peach crop in the Nashville area 
was not injured end I examined many young peaches during the afternoon of 
the 7th. The story is quite different in nortavest Arkansas, however. In 
this area the majority of peaches have been killed, all the plums, and there 
is a variable amount of damazc to the sour cherries and apples. The Jonathar 

o to be the varisty most seriously injurcd, but we have extensive 
injury in our Bon Davis sora; plots at Ruppel Bros. The cluster buds had 

1 in our plots and some blossoms wore oncn. An oxamination of the 
trecs indicates very littlco froezing on the petals but the pistil and 
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John G. Duxnegrn (continucd) 


ONS 


stamens in many blossoms are collapsed and. brown. The crop on our cxperi- 
mental-trees is dcfinitcly reduced but we still have hopes that cnougn 
fruit will remain to furnish a basis for the expcrincat. We have applicd 


the cluster bud spray in spi 


te the treeze and will make counts later 


tA 
ve 
this week to get more definite information on the size of the crop remain- 


ing on the trees. 


"At Bentonville smudge fires were started in the cherry orchard of 


Hagan and Taft the night of the 6th. In additi 
than 500 old automodile ti 
tires produced huge clouds of smoke which hung 
not nad time to visit the orchard but newspaper 
or the cherry crov was saved. 


on to smudge nots, more 


Les were purned in.the orchard. _ These burning 


ver tne orchard. I have 
reports indicate t 


taet most 
38.00 and these were burned 


>. Lhe sires were usuacvied 
considoradly aftor day 


"Here at Fayetteville, Mr. Prince, manager of the horticultural 
orchard, purchased 5,000 ibs. of old tires for § t 
in the peach and apple blocks. One tirc was used for every four peach 
trees, and two tires for every four applic trees 
about midnicht and the tires kept burning until 
bmeaicy tir Prince fcels that tho fires in the o3 
tion of the peach drop in their expcrimcental blocks." 


(Editorial Note. --Ale hope this matte 
automobile but the "squeal" docsn' t: got 
are nere anc there a number of elderly stati 
very much to find some excuse for settine af 


co © 
i) 


Hlmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"IT took a-trip out vest of Fresno vester 


damage to some vineyerd arcas," he writes Mr. G 


"Something over 2,500 acres of Thompson 
were involved. The hail occurred on the night 
shoots from the vines just leaving short stubs 
number of vines and the clusters left averaced 
These same vines would ordinarily have from 60 
can see it took mast of the crops. Although we 
here, we surfered no injury to the experimontal 


"Tn all my stay here, I have nover seon 


Ot bili zins. alll of tae 


tL 
b 
0 muca, pecause the 
rs ne boys would 1i! 


day to see some hail 
Ould ona prik 1Otiae 


Scedless Gultanina) vinovards 
ob April dsthy It cut the 

or shoots. I counted a 
PROM Tour FO Six GOs vanes 
to LOO clusters, so you 

nad some slight hail 
vincyard. 


this sort of hail damage. 


Although the injucy was. oc ali zed in a relatively small arca, it will be 


hard on the growers.thus injured." 
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R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, WN. J. 


'The weather was. warm from the 10th to the léth, with a maximum of a 
76° F. on the 11th," he reports April 15th. "HYowever, the remainder of the 
week was cool, with temperature below freezing on three nights. A few mag- 
nolias arc in bloom, othcrvise there has been little apparent change in 
vegetation. Considerablo damage to peach buds from cold has been reported 
and it is said that the red raspberrics in the Hammenton District havo 
sufiored sevorely. 

"Blucberry buds have beon practically at a standstill. Sclerotinia 
mumnics have continued to develon, however, ond many of thon have been 
discharging ascospores. Many blucberry fruit buds, though. still covered 
by scalcs, appear to have beon hurt by the low tomperature, cspecially 
on the morning of the 9th, when the minimum was 30° F. at Pemberton. There 
scems to have boc: more damage in tho Pombcrton area than in some fields 
near the shore which are usually-more subject to frost, “Gere are no Teas 
perature readings available for blueberry fields, but it may be that the 
thermometer did not get quite so low near Toms River. Enough buds apvear 
to have been hurt to reduce the crop in certain fields. On Thursday morn- 
ing, the 14th, the temmerature at Pemberton fell to 23°. This may possibly | 
have done a little damage, although it is thought that the wind blew all 
night and thus prevented an actual frost in most places." 


~ 


He had written April 8th: "The soil-water situation has become 
acute taroughout South Jersey. The freqicnt rains have been so well dis- 
tributed that there have been no floods, vut the genoral watcr table is 
higher tnan it, has been for many years. There arc many slight depressions 
throughout the pine woods, on the very lightest soil, where I havo never 
scen water standing before, but where there have now beon oxtonsive ponds 
for many weeks. On the heavicr farming soils the high moisture content 
has prevented plowing and planting, and no early potatoes have yet been 
put in the ground. The low temperature and high moisture acting together 
have held vegetation at a standstill during the past week. 


"iiost of our time during the week ending April 8th was spent in 
blueberry fields working on the mummy berry discasec. Ascospores were . 
matured in a fow of the most advanced apothecia during the week, but most 
of thom have not yot reached that stage. Swoeping mumnics from under the 
bushes was started on the 4th. We had intondod to spray on the 3d, but 
the wind was too strong on both that and the following days. We applicd 
a thorough spray of bordcaux mixture to a badly infectod ficld on the 
afternoon of the 5th, .- This left the bushes covered with fungicide during 
the first possible period of light infection. It should not be necessary 
to put on a sccond application until tho lcaf buds have made some start." 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTISATIONS 


BH. 5. Jegmen, Medford, Ores. 


"The warm soring weather has continved, and Anjou trees will de 
in £411 Dloom about April 3, or 11 days earlier than in 1938," he 


predicts in his report for Kori 1. "Light frosts occurred the mornings 
of March 28, 29 end 30. The first night the Holmes Brothers (formerly 


known as the Rosenberg Brothers) were reported to have smudged a little. 
The last two mornings, Seas was fairly general in our scction of tne 
valley and we smudged from 4 to 6 o'clock cach mornings. 


"The buds advanced so rapidly that wo had to cut t r 
our delayed dormant soray the last day. March 31 we finished a combin- 
ation 'pink! and 'whito-bud! spray of wettabdle sulphur. 


"Anjou trees have about a normal bloom this year, rtlett trees 
are sonewnat spotted, but with plenty of bloom in most orc Baas Comice 
ere reported light in most orcnards, and Bosc quite Hens 


He had written March llth: "The present price of Anjou pears is 
encouraging and tends to bear out the early-season optimism or some of 
the growers. The small profit on Anjou will not compensate for the loss 
taken on Bartlett and Bosc, however, 


"An interesting opservation was made recently in connection with 
the Bosc 'measles' disease. Last March, scion wood of Waite was secured 
from Prof. F. C. Reimer and brought to Pacis station. The tree from which 
the wood was taken had some 'mcasles' but not bad, ad an effort vas made 
to avoiG twigs actually showing the cankers. Abovt half a dozon scions 
were placed on a young Old Home tree end a like mumbcr on vigorous shoots 
of a mature Bartictt tree about 50 fect away. 


tm} 


: 


This Spring at pru uning time it was noted that cvory scion on t 
Old Home tree was badly infected with 'moaslces,*® whorcas not one on the 
Bartlett showed a singlo ae The scions made a vigorous growth on 
bota trees. It doesn't appear that chance alone would have caused such 
a remarkavle distribution. Pro. Reimer said that tho worst twigs on the 
Old Home were worse than anything he had cver seon on ono-year-old Bose 
er and Kicnholz. Prof. Reimer tclis 


wood. Samples were sent to Drs. Ze 
me tnas the tree at the Southern Oregon Experiment fattest from waich 
little evidence of 'measles! this 


the scions were obtained has Very 
spring. 


ct Jag 


"Outdoor work is demanding attention now--March llth--and we ex- 
pect to start our growth measurements next wéek. The buds are about 
8-10 Gays behind last year, which means a late blooming season unless 
warmer-than-normal weather occurs." 
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C. L. Smith, Brownwood, Tex. 

"The cover crop on the station was turned under this weelz," he dere 
writes April 15th. "Although the yield was cut by dry weather the crop 
averages from 8 to 11 tons green weight per acre with about 30 percent 
dry matter content. We have had only 4.27 inches of rain since Jamary 
first, and most of this has been showers of a quarter of an inch or 
less, anc therefore has beon worth little.... 


"The Success pecan trees are just starting shoot growth here on the 
station whereas many Burkett shoots are 4 to 5 inches long. The Success 
variety is about two weeks later than Burkett in starting spring growth, 
while the ‘lestern Schley, Squirrels Delicht, and Jersey are intermediate 
between the two." 


F. WH. Dodgo, Shrovoport (Robson), La. 
A heavy frost occurred the morning of April 8th which injured 

the kudzu only slightly, but injured some tomato plants scriously. There 
was no apparent injury to pocans....Pecans are malcing growth in spite of 

the cool weathor. I havo observed pistillate blossoms on six varictics. 

This is occurring at aprroximatoly the samc time this ycoar that it did 

in 1936; but is one wool: carlicr than in 1937, and two wocks later than 
im. 1958. 


SS 


"It is apparent that bordcaux spraying last yoar. has influcneed 
the early growth rate of several varieties. This difference is greatest 
with the varieties which were the most susceptible to summer defoliation. 
Moneymaker trees which have never received any bordeaux have almost no 
staminate bloom, while Moneymaker trees which have been sprayod with 
bordeaux the past two years have a heavy staminate bloom. <A similar con- 
dition is apparent with Delmas, Van Deman, and Major. These are all vari- 
eties that are highly suscoptible to summer defoliation. Staminate bloom 
is not far enough advanced on other susceptible varieties to see if this 
will be a general condition. However, it is only a repetition of the 
condition in 1938 with Stuart and Moneymaker following the application of 
bordeaux in 1957,"! 


John R, Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"Rain, wind and hail storms did considerable damage south of 
Albany on April 6th," he writes from the U. &. Pecan Discase Ficld Labora- 
tory. "Five inches of rain, accompanied by hail, fell at Baconton in a 
short time, while tornadoes struck in the vicinity of Cairo, These dis- 
turvances were followéd by much colder weather with light frosts forecast 
for North Georgia over the weel end," 
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n company with Mr.-J. 
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made availesle, The county agont ostimatod -+ 
acres or necan 


mede a two-day trip 
pecan rowers at 
poeereerod a successful 
ets assembled for the 
ive’ of the information 
n ab. rom, 2,200 to 2,500 
S wore répresonted dy those in attondance. 
el seev7 rains prevented the inspection of. any orchards and also 
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Paul. Ws Miller, Corvallis, Ores. 


"Wnsceasonably warm woat! 


t2er continucs to prevail in wostcrn Oregon," 
he writes April 8th. "Ho rain has fallon durinz the past weok. It is now 
over a month since any measuraslc rainfall has occurred at Corvallis. a 
Warm Woatrner is forcing the development of walnuts as well as otnor tre 
PITS oe LOD 7 ae ae flowors on some carly walnut soedlings and on cor- 
tain carly varieties of walnuts, such as the Bi Honte, are now ae tne late 
predioon ae “of development. Catkin buds on the ae ariety are 
swollen appreciaply end the leaf and. nistillate f£ i i 


3) 

preaxing open. f the present unscasonably warm weather continues to 
prevail, spraying of grafted Franquctte orchards will Commence adoust tne 
midcgls of the coming weoi," ; 


Milo 8. Wooa, Sacramconto, Calif. 


TeuCiCetIOMia. Tm .C 


ollceting blooming data on the almond 
hyorid, tre Eyepiece, eeporus cet 1. "Considcring the scason, a 
numocr of the hybrid trees are the latest bloomers ever soen in Celifor- 
nia. A few of them bloomed ate Paaona later than the Reams, which is 
the latest bdloomin= commercial Veuseey, in this part of the Sacrancnto 
Wailliey......che weather nas becn vers dry. The tress are already sutfering 
for lack of soil moisture. It will pe a very vad yoar for sticktignhts 
unless we sct more rain very soon. S4von thon tho rainfall is so far below 


2 


= pS 
=) ad u 
normal thet I think we can sarcoly say thero wi 


‘ u 
Wy S li pe a great quantity of 
Sticktignt almonds on tho non-irrigated orchards this year...Cherrics. are 
in bloom end pears aro now coming into: dDloom rapidly. The weather has 
peom ideal for these species from 2 pollination standpoint," 
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Alton H. Finch, Tucson, Avizi. / 


! "Buds on younger pecan trees in Arizona are beginning to break," 
he reports April 3d. "This is about the normal time and suggests that 
there will bo little difficulty from delayed foliation. Fruit troos 
are breaking earlier than last year. Peaches in the Salt River valley 
are almost in full leaf now. However, some sprays of dinitro to peaches 
have been. effective in causing buds to break early. 

"Cool temperatures have prevailed for the past few weeks, which 
we belicve is a good sign. In compiling records on pecan crops for 
the past eight years, a proportionately large number of hours below 
45°F, during March and April has seemed to presage a good crop year." 


C. E. Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The early walnuts are siedding pollen and filberts are coming 
into leaf quite ravidly," he writes April 8th. "The cherry crop is gen- 
erally set at this time and most of the prunes are in full bloom. It 
can be considered an early season so far. 


John H, Painter, Cairc, Ga. (Tung investigations) 


"In a hurried visit to several of the nearby groves it was again 
made clear that the previous statemcnt that thore would be practically 
no crop in Georgia this year was pretty accurate," he roports April 8th, 
"Troes that were found to be blooming upon examination gonorally proved 
to be predominately male flowers." 


He had written April 1: "A single tree was located today near 
Thomasville, Ga. that was 100 percent female. There were absolutely no 
male olossons nor had there been any. There was no indication of any 
injury to the bloom of this tree and all fruits seemed to have deen 
ready to scot. In nearby trees, having both female and male blossoms, 
the female blooms were very scarce, seemingly having dropped vrior to 
setting. 


"It is thought by this station and others that the female bilos- 
som may be more susceptible to frost injury than the male, though it 
is hard to account for the failure to have injury in this tree which 
is all female bloom. The trec was marized and because of its unusual 
nature was shown to a local nurseryman who claims never to have scen 
such a tree before. It is a young tree and not excoptionally vigorous 
for its age, but shows promise of a better crop of fruit than much larger 


and more vigorous trees that are heavior in bloom but mostly male blossoms." 
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George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La. (Tung Investigations) 
Revorting for tho poriod from February 25th to April 15th he writes: 
"During the carly part of this period the work of céetcrmining the per- 
centage of kernel, shell, and Hull in tne. fruits from sclccted tung trees 
was complcted. On the basis of these data and descriptions of the trees 
made last fall, 20 of the most promising were selected for vegetative 
propazetion. Budwood was secured from each of these, from 9 selections 
made at the Cairo, Ga. laboratory and 12 made in the Gainesvitle, Fla. area. 
This has been worked on 3,749 l-year-old seedlings. Since the primary ob- 
jective is to secure propagation wood from which a liberal supply of trees 
can oc budded- for test as varietios, comparatively little cxpcrimentation 
on budding methods has been Gone. Previous expericnce naving indicated 
that patchbudding is rather more reliable than T-budding, it has been cx- 
~Clusively used. Some trials were made of different methods of removing 
patcn from the budsticks and, where dvdwood was scarce, of the suitabdili 
of Gormant buds from 2-year wood. 


the 
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"Individual plantings of nuts from each of the 300 odd selected 
trees have been made in two nurseries, one in Louisiana end one on the 
Mississippi Cooperative Tung Farm. Not only were the nuts of cach tree 
kept separate but these lots were in many cases subdivided for tests of 
different mcthods of planting. Tho preparation, planting and recording 

of more than 1,000 lots has involvcd an cnormous amount of detail. The 
tung farm nurscry is about 13 acres in extent, and the ono in Louisiana 

7 or 8. Still other tests involving scveral scod treatmonts are being 
trica with nuts of two trees, of which a considcrable supply was available. 
Another major operation has beon the solection of arcas for ficld plot work 
MUA, HAGE CN Scie steve 


"The frost injury of February 23-24 afforded an opportunity for re- 
search as advantagcous to our tung organization as it was disastrous to 
Commercial interests. in general voung trees under conditions of good air 
Grainage in Washington and St. Tammany parishes of Lovisiana and in the Pearl 
River county, Mississippi, will bear a good crop. Bearing trees suffered 
more severely. However, in all areas there are individual trees and some- 
times indivicual branches that resisted the low temperaturc...At first wo 
were much excited when wo found a resistant tree and even went so far as to 
bud from two or three of them. Now wo know there are a groat many and we 
plan to devote considerable study to sclection of those not only frost re- 
Sistant but also desirable in other respocts. 

"During the period covered by this report the orchards have blos- 
somed end Dr. McCa rc 
ment study end initiated his second project on developmont of the fruit. 
this has involved controlled pollinations and collections at rogular intor- 
vals for study of pollen tube srowth, fertilization and development of the 
fruit....Prceliminary microscopic studies of fresh material indicate that 
injury to the flower buds is generally, if not always, accompanied by a 
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killing of the protoxylem strands at the tapos) GHG) mwas! 
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"None less than a 'baby cyclone! accompanied by a cloudburst of 
rain was had Wednesday night and Thursday morning," he writes for the 
weeic ending April 8th. "Wind was uncomfortably and dangerously heavy and 
resulted generally in some slight damaze in this section. Station proo- 
erty damage included part of the roof being blown from the steel top 
machinery shed, a screen torn from the ficld laboratory, awnings badly 
torn on the main building, six hotbed sash comoletely demolished and an 
equal number more or loss slightly damaged, a wator tank (tomporarily 
storod in the service yard) comnletcly wreckcd, and forest and lawn trecs 
here and there blown down. The fact that we were in a path of what might 
have been serious damage and loss is well illustrated in my stating that 
the wrecked tank partly tore down and was blown over a well constructed 
fence and was fourd a half mile east of the station; the hotbed sash was 
blown from over the tomato beds to a distance of 30 to 50 feet and broken 
to kindling wood. Our tomato nlants in the wrecked. beds were.to somo ex- 
tent damaged but a sufficicont surplus of all varictics is had for planting. 
Tomocratures for the wee were 53° to 800 F., maximums, and 32° to 630, 
minimums, with a light frost on the moming of April 8. Precipitation 
for the week was 0.79 inch....Painting of the station road signs on the 
U. 5S. Routes 80 and 45 and the sign over the entrance gate to the station 
was in part finisned dusting the week, 


"The previously reported bedded sweetpotato seedlings are sprout- 
ing and it is interesting to note how much faster some sclections begin 
than others, This is going to be a very intorosting and worthwhile study." 


N. H. Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


"The first strawberrics wore harvested the weok cnding April 8, 
but due to continued cool, wot weather the quality has becn poor and 
the strawberrics have ripened very slowly, Lcaf discasecs are showing up 
more cvery day and may injure the crop of somo varictics considerably, A 
light frost Friday night killed a few open strawberry blossoms but did not 
injure fruit already set. There was no injury on the grapes. The straw- 
berries shivped from the Marion section have been poorly colored and 
extremely acid even for Klondikes." 


J. M. Lutz (Handling, transportation, storage and utilization) 


"Reports from Hammond, La. indicate that strawberry shipments are 
getting into full swing," he writes April 8th. "The largest daily shipment 
thus far was on April 3, whon 111 cars moved. Although total shipments 
are still 600 cars behind those of last scason, there are indications that 
the total shipments for the scason will surpass the 2,442 cars shipped 
last year.!! 


ive 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Bids We have just been advised by the Division of Purchase, Salcs and 

Traffic. that no bids will be opened in Washington, D. C. after 
June 10, 1939; and no acceptances made on cither bids opened in Washing- 
Goma Wa. .Or an tae Licld after June. 17, 1939. 


This means that any bids will have to be received in our Business 
Office a sufficient time in advance of the above relative dates to allow 
for handling in case volume of orders, etc. is--as is quite likely to 
be the case--such as to cause some delay in handling. 
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Manuscriovts Possibly it is just the Scotch in us, or maybe we think 
that because matcrial is sent under frank we should be 

careful to kcep the weight down--well, anyway, the Office of Information 

is complaining about manuscripts that come in typed on very thin paper. 


"At this time this office receives manuscripts for publi- 
cation typed on very thin paper," writes Dr. Merrill to Bureau 
editors, "Such manuscripts are exceedingly difficult to read and 
to edit. To avoid these difficulties, will you kindly ask your 
units that prepare manuscripts for publication to use a good bond 
paper, or at least paper that has the desired weight and quality, 
if the material is intended for printing at tho Government Printing 
Orfice. Otherwise we may find it nocessary to return the copy for 
tyoing on suitable paper." 


The average correspondence bond paper is all right--what is 
called 20-lb, From the standpoint of economy, too, it misht be well 
to avoid the practice of some of our writers who merely use letter- 
heads for the manuscripts, Letter heads are printed for a particular 
use and merely turning them over to obtain a completely blank page is 
dodging the issve--and not very successfully. 


be areata toa 


Reprints While on the subject of manuscripts: Now and then we got 
letters from our workers and others asking for reprints 
of articles by members of ovr staff, articles printed in outside 
journals, These journals do not swooly the Division with reprints. 
Since papers for outside publication are usually furnished without 
charge to the journals concerned, we have suggested from time to time 
that the publishers should be requested to supply you free with such 
reprints as you need. We still think this is a good trick, even if you 
can't do it. But at least do not refer applications to the Business 
Office--tae a chance on the author. 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal end confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, The reports of 
field workers and others represent,. of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and finel word on the subjects. 
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The Lychee "Two and one-third acres of lychees (Litchi sinensis) have 

. been set out at the new U. S. Subtropical Fruit Research 
Station near Orlando, Fla., and are doing nicely," writes Dr. Hamilton 
P. Traub, in charge of our section of Citrus, Avocado, and Other Tropi- 
cal Fruit Investigations. "This planting will serve for preliminary nu- 
trition and pruning studies. On the laboratory grounds in Orlando, two 
trees of the Sweet Cliff, one of the finest Chinese lychee varieties, 
have bloomed this season end have set a good crop of fruit. This is the 
first time that this variety has fruited in this country. 


"During the past blooming season the flowering habit of the lychee, 
on the basis of the Sweet Cliff variety, was studied. The compound in- 
florescences first produced staminate flowers for several days and this 
is followed by a period of pistillate flower production, anda final per- 
iod when staminate flowers appear. In a few cases pistillate flowers were 
produced a second time after the last staminate flowers, but this was most 
likely exceptional. These observations are in essential agreement with the 
results reported by Rahman Kahn in India (1929). 


"Trees of the Brewster lychee variety have been fruiting in Florida 
for 10 years or more, notably in Manatee, Highlands, Lee, Dade, Polk, and 
orange counties," 


The lychee, of course, is a famous fruit of south China, over which 
Chinese poets and writers have enthused for centuries. In western coun- 
tries it is known chiefly in its dried form as the "lychee nut," resembling 
a raisin in a thin shell, but with a flavor all its own. It is rather as- 
tonishing that a fruit of such high qality should not heve been considered 
Commercially in this country until quite recent years, even though the sec- 
tions in which it may be grown successfully are limited. 
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SUBTROPICAL FHJIT INVESTIGATIONS 
I. Ralph Robinson, Orlando, Fla. 


"With the close of the avocado blooming season a recent check up 
has been made of the set of fruit from cross pollinations made by hand," 
he writes April 28th. "The method described as successful last season 
has again been followed, vis: enclosing bloom clusters before flowers 
start to open with ordinary mosquito netting to exclude visiting insects. 
As flowers start to open these net bags are opened each day at the proper 
hour and pollen-bearing flowers of the selected male parent are used directly 
on the receptive stigmas of the female parent. This is repeated daily 
until all the buds have opened, usually a period of three to four weeks. 


"The flowers of practically all important avocado varieties in 
Florida are definitely synchronized so that the 'proper hour! for pollin-. 
ation work may be scheduled with slisht expectation of change. For in- 
stance, between 10 and 11 a.m. one may find on Taylor and Lula trees 
(Class A) freshly opened receptive flowers but no pollen flowers; at 
this same hour Nabal and Winslowson (Class B) will furnish an abundance 
of freshly opened pollen flowers but show no receptive flowers. These 
pollen flowers on Nabal and other Class B varieties had their first open- 
ing on the preceding afternoon, closing at night without anthers dehis- 
Cing, evidently a provision of Nature to provide against self pollin- 
ation. This provision “lso obviates the need for laborious and injurious 
emasculation of the flowers being pollinated, since the stigma is recep- 
tive long before any pollen is shed. 


"Aeain in the afternoon, between 3 and 4 o'clock pollen flowers 
are available from Taylor and Lula to pollinate such varieties as Nabal. 
This season these varieties have been chiefly used in reciprocal crosses. 
All these varieties have proved relatively hardy and productive, but have 
certain faults that might be corrected if hybrids between them could be 
secured. For instance, Lula is highly susceptible to scab while Taylor 
is resistant, and somewhat later in maturity. Nabal is still later in 
maturity and has a more desirable shaped fruit than Lula or Taylor, with 
a very small seed. 


"Two weeks after removal of the netbags a total of 130 fruits set 
from these hand pollinations have been noted. However, with usual heavy 
droppage during May and June the breeder may feel fortunate to have 10 
to 20 fruits for harvesting next winter. With the avocado producing fully 
a thousand flowers to each one that is destined to bear fruit, the law of 
chance runs heavily against the breeder's success, but even so, it is well 
worth trying. In the recent planting of avocados at the new U.S.Subtropical 
Fruit Research Station near Orlando, Fla. are included a number of stocks 
on which two varieties have been grafted with a view to securing hybrids 
on a larger scale. By tenting these at blooming time and providing bees 
as pollinating agents, many cross pollinations should be reasonably certain 
because of the proterogynous character of the avocado bloom." 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE , AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 


C. 0. Bratley, New York, WN. Y. 


Writing from the New York City market pathological laboratory on 
April 28th he says: "Judging by the New York City market response the 
South Florida growers of Red Bliss new potatoes have just finished a 
much more profitable season than last year. Shipments last year were 
in good condition except for two weeks early in the season, but the 
supply was large end the prices received in many cases barely covered 
freight charges. When in Florida in January of this year I learned that 
the acreage planted had been considerably reduced from that of last 
season and the harvest would be reduced still further by extended drought. 
Many of the growers failing to make expenses on last vear'!s crop had 
gone deeper into debt for fertilizer, seed and labor. 


"At the beginnines of the present season one of the heavy shippers 
installed a very expensive hot-air dryer for the washed tubers. We have 
watched the condition of potatoes from this packing house with particular 
interest, but in none of them did we find any decay In early February 
several shipments made by four other shippers who as far as we can learn 
pack and ship their potatoes without drying them, showed from 1 to 15 
percent slimy soft rot (Bacillus sop.) on errival in New York City. Upon 
referring to the weether records for South Florida, it was found that 
most of these shipments were made during warm cloudy periods accompanied 
by occasional showers, 


"Except for these rare instances the shipments were surprisingly 
free from decay, making the season as a whole one of the best in this 
respect since the deal began some eight years ago. Undoubtedly the 
generally clear weather and lack of rain throughout the season were 
responsible in large measure for freedom from decay. During January, 
February and March, South Florida had between 50 and 60 percent of its 
normal rainfall. Theonly complaints heard on conditions of the potatoes 
were heavy 'skinning' early shipments and the lack of deep red color 
usually associated with the variety. Selling price here was maintained 
well except for about two weeks in early March, the height of the season. 
Receivers estimate that an average of $1.25 was returned to shippers, 
giving them a profit of almost $.25 per bushel." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Felix S. Lagasse and Harold M. Sell, Gainesville, Fla. (Tung investigations) 
"There is a scattering of fruit in some orchards, but no commercial 
crop," they report April 27th. "The development of a hardy variety of high 


oil content, and a successful method of vegetative propagation stand out as 
the most important needs of the industry at the present time." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La. (Tung investigations) 


"In company with Dr. Drosdoff of the Division of Soil Survey, the 
writer has eontinued to study the soil types on which the tung orchards 
of this area are growing," he writes for the week ending April 29th. "On 
Friday and Saturday we were accompanied also by Mr. Earl D. Fowler, dis- 
trict soil survey inspector for this territory. A wide variety of soils 
are being planted. In many of them a compact layer is found, sometimes 
within 24" of the surface, sometimes as deep as 40", In some cases the 
layer is crumbly in character, once it has been.penetrated. In other 
cases it is heavy and plastic. It appears certain that while young tung 
trees thrive almost universally, there will be a vast difference in the 
ability of the different soils to support the mature orchards producing 
heavy crops. 


"On Thursday Dr. Angelo, Dr. Drosdoff and the writer visited a 
number of the principal tung orchards in Stone County, Mississippi. Here 
the orchards were found in some cases planted on deep fertile soils of 
river terraces where growth will undouotedly be excellent, but because of 
the topography the frost hazard is considerable. Others were plated on 
sites more similar to those commonly used in Pearl River County, Miss. 
and in Washington, St. Tammany and Tengipahoa Parishes, La. Here on the 
ridge tops the soil tends to be thinner and the compact layer closer to 
the surface, but the situation as rcgards air drainage is much improved... 
We are now prepared to begin actuel selection of plots in which the adap- 
tability of different soils types will be compared." 


He had written April 22d; "Dr. Angelo and Mr. Hankins have atten- 
ded to unwrapping those buds on the tung trees that were set three weeks 
or more ago. Out of the 2,000 which have been unwrapped they find a very 
excellent 'take,' estimated at 98 percent. However, with this tree the 
principal difficulty of budding, according to the testimony of nurserymen 
from Georgia to Louisiana, is to get the buds to force out well, We know 
that owing to lack of suitable budwood a large number of very weak buds 
were put on these trees and we have our fingers crossed despite the very 
fine take." 


John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"We applied our prepollination spray application of 2-1/2-50 bor- 
deau mixture at Fort Valley on Wednesday," he writes from the U. §. 
Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on April 22. 


"The weather was unfavorable, cold and windy, however no injury was 
caused to the bloom or foliage. Between 50 and 60 pecan growers, represent-— 
ing 10 counties, were present to observe our spraying." 


a 
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NUT - INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"Rather extensive ovservations were made in the stage of develon- 
nent of staminate and pistillate flowers on the different -varieties," he 
writes from the U. 8. Pecan Field Station and. Laboratory on April 22d. 
"Moore and Alley catxins are shedding pollen and the Moneymaker pistil- 
late flowers are closely approaching the receptive condition. A consid- 

_erable variation is noted this year in the stage of development of the 
-flowers on different trees and in different orchards. Some Schley trees 
are quite advanced in development but generally will not be shedding pol- 
len or receptive for another 10 days. Moore pistillate flowers are com- 
parable to Schley in state of development. As usual the Stuart flowers 
are much less advanced. Some bagging of clusters for use in making con- 
trolled crosses has been done. Bagging clusters for use in the drop 
studies will probably be started about the middle of next week, 


"Prom the observations made during the week it is estimated that 
the bloom this year will be as heavy and possibly heavier than last year 
We will have a heavy bloom-at Philema, especially on the seedling trees 
and the young trees in the Brown orchard." 


BP. N. Dodge, Shreveport, La. 


"Twenty-seven varieties are now showing pistillate blossoms, and 
Nelson is shedding pollen," he writes April 22d concerning trees at the 
Robson pecan field station. "Pistillate bloom on Mehan is very light 
‘this year, while it is heavy on the Moore trees. .It:looks like the Moore 
trees will. make heavier yields of nuts this year than the Mahan trees. 


"Six varieties show practically no pistillate or steminate bloom 
on the unsprayed trees, while bordeaux sprayed.trees show a heavy bloom 
of both. Several other varieties show observable blossom differences 
in favor of the bordeaux sprayed trees." 


C.-L.-Smith, Brownwood, Tex. 


Writing from the pecan field station for the week of April 17-22, 
he reports: "Samples and yields of cover crops were taken at Leonard's 
grove at Wharton. The yellow flowering sweet clover and Hubam clover made 
excellent growth, yielding from 10 to 13 tons green matter per acre. 
Hairy vetch was again poor on most plats. From results thus far it appears 
that hairy vetch is far inferior to yellow flowering sweet clover or Huban. 
The yellow flowering sweet clover is three or four weeks earlier than either 
of- the other two and this is a distinct advantage where it is necessary to 
‘turn the crop early in spring. The yield of this clover and Hubam has been 
Consistently high on all plats for two years in succession. The weather 
conditions at Wharton have been unusually dry this spring. About half an 
-ineh of rain fell there about April 15th." | 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Unseasonably warm dry weather continues to prevail in Oregon," 
he writes April 22d. "The weather bureau states that at Portland only i 
-o2 of an inch of rain has fallen in the last 36 days. Thisis the 
longest dry period at this time of year since records have been kept at 
Portland. Unless rain flls shortly farmers stand to lose heavily on 
their 1939 crops. The drought is now injuring spring seeding of grass 
and clover and pasture growth is slowing up. Berries have not been ma- 
terially hurt as yet though many growers have lost considerable moisture 
from the soil by failure to cultivate and the crops may suffer seriously 
unless rain arrives shortly. Truck gardens are already suffering from. 
the lack of moisture." 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"I visited the Clarksville peach section on April 24th at the re- 
quest of Mr. C. C. Lockwood, the county agent, to ascertain the cause of 
the peach trees dying in the section. I found that the trees in this area 
are suffering from winter injury in much the same fashion as the trees 
in the Nashville area. One orchard was losing between 400 and 500 Elberta we 
trees 9 years old. This represents the most serious case in the district, 
but affected trees were observed in all the orchards examined. 


"An examination of the apple spray experiment plots on April 26th 
showed a further development of the scab fungus on the leaves. The young 
apples are beginning to develop and it is evident now that the frost of 
April 6th did not reduce the crop to a point where there would not be suf- 
ficient fruit for a spray experiment." 


H. F, Bergman, East Wareham, Mass. 


"There is a considerable amount of winter flooding injury evident 
this spring," he writes May 3d. "A number of growers have reported leaf 
drop. I looked at one bog of about 6 acres on which the injury was quite 
severe. On this bog the Howes vines were in much worse condition than the 
Early Black. Among the Howes large patches appeared dead, the leaves had 
all fallen and most of the. terminal buds were killed. The injury will 
reduce the crop by at least 50 percent on this bog....Symptoms of spring 
dwarf are now very evident on strawberries around Falmouth and Wahquoit. 
The nematodes are working actively and were found in large nugbers in all 
stages from the egg to the adult. One small planting of the variety Catskill 
was very badly infested, apparently worse even than the Howard, Nearly all 
the new plants ordered this year came from Michigan nurseries. Leaf spot 
(Mycosphaerella) was very abundant in a field near Wahquoit but this grower 
intends to spray this year to control the disease. Only a little leaf spot 
was found elsewhere," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Jonn H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"The crop reporting service of the Department of Agriculture es- 
timated on April 10th a 65 percent condition in the peach crop of Georgia 
for 1939 as compared with a 70 percent condition for last year," he writes 
April 17th. "Mr. Bewley of the Georgia Peach Growers Exchange in a news- 
paper statement reports from his own survey of orchards throughout the 
State that the peach yield will not exceed 6,000 cars as compared with 
more than 11,000 cars for last year. ; 


"In a personal survey of crop conditions at the laboratory last 
week, I find that practically all seedling trees from the 1936 Beltsville 
crosses have a crop of fruit. Many of them require thinning.. It was en- 
Ccouraging to note that about 10 or 12 of the trees have peaches that are 
larger than Hiley at the present time. All trees in the variety block 
except the Florida varieties have some fruit also, and the old Shalil 
block will have a light crop. 3 


"Now that danger of frost is past, growers in this section are 
cultivating their orchards for the first time this season. Mr. Beird, for 
example, thinned his fruit two weexs ago and is starting cultivation today. 
Late cultivation and failure to apply a quickly available nitrogen fer- 
tilizer before bloom may be responsiole for the light set of fruit in 
some Elberta orchards around Fort Valley this year. It does not seem 
probable that frost alone is responsible." 


He had written Dr. Cullinan on April llth: "The peach orchards in 
northeast Georgia, mostly Elberta, appear to have a fair set of fruit, 
and it is perhaps the only section of the State where the Elberta pros- 
pects are uniformly good. In the central section of the State the sum- 
mary of reports and quotations, not verified, is 25 to 30 percent of an 
Elberta crop. Mr. Dickey, of Musella, Ga., who usually ships 75 cars of 
Elbertas, is said to have stated that his wife could can his entire 
Elberta crop this year, Since e large part of the Georgia crop is Elberta, 
the total crop for the State may not be as large as last year, though there 
appears to be a better than average crop of Hiley and early varieties. 
Nearly all of the crop reduction occurred on February 23d when the temperature 
at the laboratory dropped to 22°F. Since then there have been a few light 
frosts, with scattered injury." 5; 
C. O.:Hesse, Davis, Calif. 

"Continued warm weather indicates an early season this year in spite 
of the relatively late bloom this spring," he writes April 15th. "We can 
expect apricots to start moving in quantities around the 25th of May from 
the Winters section. Apricots have set a heavy crop this year, but not as 
heavy as in 1937, The set is well distributed on the trees, so that the 
thinning operations, which are well along at this time, are not as expensive 
to the growers as might be expected." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. P. Harley, Wenatchee, Wash, 


"Weather conditions for the Wenatchee Valley this spring up to the 
present time have been normal in every respect except for rainfall," he 
writes April 2lst. "The last precipitation which we had was a light snow- 
fall in early March, Since that time we have not had a single drop of 
rain. In spite of this drought, however, the soil still shows a good mois- 
ture content and irrigation has not been started in most orchards any sooner 
this year than in past years. All indications point at the present to full 
bloom in apples on the 24th, The last few days have been very warm with 
maximum temperatures between 76° and 80° F., and the blossoms have pushed 
out very rapidly. Weather conditions were excellent for cherry pollination 
and for pears as well.... 


"The Fewkes Golden Delicious and Delicious orchard is 100 percent 
b&aonk this year as far as blossoms are concerned. There are two or three 
exceptions, however, and these are the ones which I thinned last spring. 
One tree in particular that was thinned to a ratio of 30 leaves per apple 
came back with a very fine bloom. This tree was thinned 17 days from full 
bloom. Other trees thinned later or with less leaves per apple show very 
few fruit buds formed--not enough for a crop. Last year these trees were 
very vigorous and this suggests that the correction of biennial bearing 
in Golden Delicious by fruit thinning here in the Northwest is quite a 
serious problem. I.do not know what the results will be at the Capt. Terry 
Ranch where a large number of Golden Delicious trees were thinned early 
last year as far as actual percentage of blossom buds formed. However, I 
do know that Capt. Terry will have a crop, whereas his neighbor, who em- 
ployed the same thinning crew after the thinning was completed at the Terry 
ranch, will have an orchard which is practically 100 percent blank." 


Elmer Spyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"Many grape shoots are now 3 feet or more in length," he reports 
April 22d." Some of the grape rootstocks are blossoming and many of the 
vinifera varieties are fast approaching the bloom stage. Grape breeding 
plans have been outlined and clusters have been sacked to obtain pollen 
for the various crosses. While most of the 1938 crosses were made during 
May 20 to June lst, this season the breeding work will be at least a 
week earlier. 


"Grape seedlings growing in the greenhouse have made sufficient 
growth so that green buds can be obtained to 'T' bud into the shoots of 
rootstocks growing in the field. Several thousand buds will be inserted 
during the next two week period. 


"Seeding buds of the 1937 crosses inserted in rootstocks last 
year are now showing fruit clusters." 


i 
ive 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS © 


Ro Be Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 

"Vegetation has been growing rapidly and green leaves. aré appearing 
on many trees," he writes April 29th. "The wetness of the soil is still 
retarding growth, however, and agricultural work is far behind schedule. 
For example, the first commercial cutting of New Jersey asparagus appeared 
on the market this morning, at least two weeks behind normal. ..We had more 
than two inches of rain during the week, most of it on the c6th, though 
there was also some precipitation on the 22d, 27th and 28th. 


"Blueberries of all varieties have started into growth but have 
not begun to bloom. Sclerotina 'mummics!' which were at the surface of 
the ground have discharged most of their spores. In most fields, however, 
a good many mummies have been buried by cultivation after the fruiting 
season last summer, and thetime of appearance of the apothecia devends 
on the depth at which they wintered. Some of these mummies have not yet. 
matured any spores. Two growers have sone to the expense of digging up 
these mummies as soon as the epothecia have appeared above the surface. 
In those fields where no cultivation was done after the picking season, 
one thorough sweeping disposed of vr etically ‘all the mummies. There 
was one period of possible infection from the 26th to the 28th. No signs 
of primary infection or 'blight! have yet appeared." 


EH. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


"Our bloom was about two weexs ahead of last year but hot weather 
during the following bloom has caused other spring phenomena to be more 
advanced," he reports April 27th. "In 1938 cur first codling moth was 
caught May 10, in 1939 on April 11, with the peak cetch in 1933 on May 22 
and in 1939 on April 27 (I hope) as we caught 97 per pan last night. 

While the initial set of Anjou vear trees appears to be better than last 
year, it is too early yet to make an accurate estimate. The general con- 
ception seems to be that the Anjou, Bartlett and Winter Nelis crops will 
be a little better than last year, Comice about the same, and Bosc lighter, 
with approximately the same tonnage for the valley crop." : 


M.A. Smith, Columbia, Mo. 


"We have had five consecutive days of clear weather during which 
time most apple varieties in southern and central Missouri have come 
into full bloom," he writes from the Fruit Disease Laboratory..on April 
26th. "Conditions for pollination have been excellent. Most apple varie- 
ties are carrying a very heavy bloom. . 


if amany apple scab infection was observed on the variety McIntosh 
last week. Taphrina deformans was observed in the peach varietal plots 


at Mountain Gusts. Gymnosporangium juniperi-virgihianae was observed on 
cedars last week," 
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U. S, HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS, 
Geo. P. Hoffman (Vegetable Crop Investigations) 


"Weather for the week ending April 15th was 63-78°F,, maximum 
temperatures, and 40-61° minimum, with rain during the early part of 
the week and light shower Saturday. The wind is the worst that we 
have ever before experienced for this season of the year. 


"The sweetpotatoes are rapidly developing sprouts in the plant 
beds and it is interesting to note how much slower some varieties and 
selections ara than others. 


"Reports from the Crystal Springs section indicate that good 
yields and satisfactory prices ($50.00 per ton) are being had for cabbage. 
Peas are not so good, andtomatoes are slow in growth because of low tem- 
perature," 


J. M. Lutz (Handling, Transportation, Storage and Utilization Investge.) 


"There is a slightly increased usuage of display crates in the 
Hammond, La. section this year, At the auction on April 13th about 20 
percent of the cars were of this type. They generally brought a premium 
of about $15 to $35 a car. Buyers seem to prefer this type of crate 
because it results in less cutting and bruising than is the case with the 
old style crate with cleated divider, Carrying quality is reported as 
having been good thus far this year, Cool weather has undoubtedly con- 
tributed in this." 


N. H. Loomis (Small Fruit Investigations) 


"During the past week an inspection trip was made to Baton Rouge 
and the strawberry section around Hammond and Ponchatoula, La. Dr. 
Miller at Louisiana State University has one new strawberry variety 
known as Bk,6-30 which is very outstanding in those sections. The berry 
is very firm, of good dessert quality, and considerably earlier than, 
Klondike, the standard commercial berry. This new variety is extremely 
vigorous, productive, an abundant plant producer, and is highly resistant 
to leaf diseases even where the plantings were sprayed with spore suspené 
sions of the diseases. Ina trial made at Meridian, it has been just as 
outstanding as at Baton Rouge and Hammond. 


"At Hammond, a few northern varieties of blueberries were observed 
all of which were subject to delayed dormancy troubles. Rancocas seemed 
to be better adapted than June, Cabot, Pioneer and Concord. 


"At the Meridian station severe winds and rain have torn the 
first two or three leaves of many grape varieties all to pieces. Break~ 
age of new growth was very slight considering the amount of wind," 
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SUMMER ACCIDENT HAZARDS 


A memorandum. from the Office of the Director of Personnel, dated 
May 3, 1939, invites attention to the fact that the Department's acci- 
dent graphs for 1938 show a sharp rise in accident frequency during 
June, continuing upward to a peak in August and then a sharp drop in 
September. 


The accidents causing the peak were not all due to heat exhaus- 
tion, prostration and cramps, but working in high temperatures makes 
employees more susceptible to ordinary accident hazards so that acci- 
dents of all kinds increase during the hot summer months. 


This is not a new condition by any means, the memorandum points 
out. The accident record of a number of private industries formerly 
followed similar trends until steps were taken to minimize hot weather 
hazards. The methods and materials used for this purpose by industry 
are available to all bureaus and offices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is not necessary for us to experiment. Hach locality in which 
projects are in operation will present individual problems, particular- 
ly in regard to sanitation and health. These can be dealt with as they 
arise, but it is necessary to begin at once to plan for the minimizing 
if not the elimination of the general prodlems confronting practically 
all projects by: ; 


"], Taking the physically weak and unfit from 
the crews doing arduous and hazardous work; 
such persons should be assigned to light 
work if such is available. 


"2, Arransing the work so that the men gredually 
become accustomed to working in high tempera- 
tures. Particularly new employees and others 
who are not accustomed to such conditions 
should not be rushed into regular tasks in high 
temperatures, or in the direct rays of the 
sun, without a period of gradual seasoning. 


. An adequate supply of pure drinking water from 
a known sanitary source is necessary... It is 
not only necessary thet the water be pure to 
begin with, but also that it is transported 
and handled in sanitary vessels and served 
in a sanitary manner." 


Ol 


In this connection, it should be pointed out that Department of 
Agriculture Regulations, Paragraph 1735, reads: "The use of public 
drinking cups is prohibited. They will be confiscated wherever found. 
Individual sanitary cups should be used." 
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SUMMER ACCIDENT HAZARDS (continued) 


"There is a porteble sanitary drinking fountain on 
the General Schedule of Supplies that is recommended 
for use instead of the individual cups. It will 
save its cost in a short time in the saving in pur- 
chase of cups and is much better, more sanitary and 
economical where crews are taught how to use it 


prperily. 


"4, The cause of heat exhaustion, prostration and cramps 
has been founa to be the lowering of the salt content 
of the body through normal body functions and perspir- 
ation. The restoration of salt to the system through 
the use of salt tablets which can be made available 
to all workers will be found to eliminate accidents 
and sickness from these causes. A salt tablet dis- 
penser has been placed on the General Schedule of 
Supplies, attached to the portable sanitary drinking 
fountain. By the use of these devices both problems 
can be solved in the most efficient manner. 


"5, The treatment of severe burns has always been a serious 
problem in summer work of a number of Bureaus and Ser- 
vices. A first aid kit has recently been made available 
which carries naterials for the spray application of 
the tannic acid burn treatment. This treatment has been 
found by industrial physicians to be much more effective 
in the treatment of large area burns than the oils and 
greases formerly used, 


"6, Drowning, sunburn, poison ivy, poison sumac, snake 
bites, etc., all produce many accidents. Drowning 
caused 6 deaths of departmental workers during 1938. 
A life saving course given by the American Red Cross 
or the Bureau of Mines might be the means of saving 
a fellow worker or a friend this coming summer, For 
information about these courses contact the Bureau of 
Mines or the American Red Cross," 


The Safety Section of the Office of the Department's Director of 
Personnel is ready to assist any organization or station in solving the 
summer accident problem and solicits questions of any kind in regard to 
such accidents. If you have any difficulties of this sort that are 
bothering you, send in your questions to our Business Office which will 
pass them along promptly to the Office of the Director of Personnel 
if the desired information is not already available here. 
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INSPECTION OF PLANT MATERIAL 


Mimeographed instructions relative to the inspection of plant 
material were recently mailed to members of the field force, as a source 
of information and guidance for the new employees and to refresn the 
memories of others. Since then, however, the Business Office has re- 
ceived inquiries that make it appear that there are some of our workers 
who are under the impression that the inspection procedure is something 
new. This is no doubt due to the fact that the instructions have not 
been referred to for some time--and possibly have not, in rare cases, been 
closely observed. 


There is no thought of discouraging the securing or exchanging 
of foreign plant material, but instead to facilitate such transactions 
by making certain that the prescribed pro@edure is strictly adhered to 
at all times. 


While the Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry acts as agent in ordering, receiving and 
handling all plant material either from abroad or destined for foreign 
Correspondents of the Bureau, it is cssential that all requests for 
purchase as well as detailed information and correspondence relative 
to the ultimate securing or exchanging of foreign plant material be 
forwarded to our Business Office for transmission to the Division of 
Plant Exoloration and Introduction. 


in view of the danzers arising from bringing into this country 
cultures of pathogenic orgenisms, all requests to foreign countries 
for fungus cultures must first be transmitted to the Business Office 
so that the approval of the Chief of Bureau may be obtained before the 


request goes out. 


To facilitate the worx of the Division of Plant Introduction, 
all shipments, both foreign and domestic, should be accompanied by full 
information on the instruction card as well as a shipping tag addressed 
to the consignee. 


The Business Office will be glad to furnish instructions and 
Shipping-instruction cards upon request. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTE 


Fire} Recently a calculating machine caused a fire in the Department 

building at Washington, D. C. Prompt action prevented serious 
damage. It was assumed at first, of course, that the fire was caused by 
the rapid manipulation of the calculator in the attempt to stretch out 
the budget to June 30th, This assumption proved to be incorrect. The 
fire was caused by cleaning the machine with benzol. As a result of the 
investigation of the cause, the Office of Plant and Operations of the 
Department has forbidden the use of either, gasolene, benzol (benzene) 
or any high volatile liquid for cleaning purposes. As a further pre- 
Caution, machines should be disconnected from the electric line before 
being cleaned. Heads of field stations, please notet 
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Je M. Lutz of our section of handling, transportation, storage, 


end market disease investigations, stationed at the U. S. Horticultural 
Ficld Station, Meridian, Miss,, writes Mr. Fisher a very interesting 
letter concerning observations during a recent visit to Louisiana. 


"IT took the opportunity to visit some of the Irish Potato sections 
of Louisiana last week," he writes. "I spent the better part of a day with 
Dr. Stuart at Cut Off, They were washing potatoes there but not precooling. 
They were having some trouble with carrying quality on some cars and were 
considering trying to precool to overcome this difficulty. Washing seems 
to be a more or less common practice in Louisiana with large growers who 
want to harvest every day regardless of whether the ground is wet or dry. 

A heavy rain had fallen just before I visited some of the sections. Some 
of the potatoes looked like balls of mud before they were washed. Small 
growers generally harvest only when it is dry and their potatoes are gen- 
erally not washed nor vrecooled,'" continues the report, dated May 17th. 


"Godchaux's at Reserve are washing and precooling with fans using 
two tons of ice per.car, Mr. Toups, their manager, advises that this is 
the fourth season which they have precooled and they have not had any 
trouble, He says that larger amounts of ice do not seem to help, 


"At New Roads, Louisiana, the season was just getting under way. 
They were washing there and precooling with Ralph Killinstad's mechanical 
precooling apparatus which is mounted on a truck. Two of these units 
Were working in this section, They generally operate about 2 hours and 
take out 20 to 50 gallons of water per car (240 to 250 - 1008S sacks). 
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HANDLIiUG, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
J. MW. Lutz (continued) 


"At Zachary, La. the shidper obtained his potatoes mostly from small 
growers and was not washing nor precooling when I was there. He reports 
having had trouble with only one car this season. He says that he some- 
times washes potatoes and may do so later this year--when he does wash, 
he says he will precool. 


"At Cut Off, La, they were blowing some of the water off with a 
fan just as the potatocs left the washers.. They haul their potatoes 
about 15 miles by motor truck to-the loading point. Usually 2 or 3 hours 
elapse between washing and loading. I noticed some sacks of potatoes in 
the packing shed which had been washed about 3 hours earlier, They seemed 
fairly dry except in the center of the sack where the potatoes were still 
damp. They were using Iron Age kid glove diggers at Cut Off and it was 
handling the potatoes in fine shape. The percentage of potatoes which 
were skinned was relatively small. The potatoes were pretty well advanced 
in maturity so that this might have been a contributing factor. The wooden 
conveyers were covered with mud so this might also have been a contributing 
factor. They ought not to have any trouble with heat injury because they 
arrange the work so that the potatoes are picked up almost before they fall 
off the digger. Some points that I visited, where the potatoes were dug 
with plows, there was almost 100 percent skinning by the time the potatoes 
reached the packing house, By the time the potatoes were washed and graded 
many of the tubers had half of their skin removed, 


"Methods of handling potatoes in some places were pretty rough. A 
drop of 6 or 8 inches in many places on the graders or washers was not un- 
common, and of course in filling the sacks there is also an appreciable 
drop. I heard some one describe the methods of handling tomatoes at 
Crystal Springs by saying that he wouldn't want the hard coal that he burns 
in his furnace handled the way they frequently handle tomatoes. I think 
the same would hold true with regard to some of the methods of handling 
potatoes," 


"General Foods is freezing quite a few sliced strawberries in 10-1b. 
containers at Ponchatoula, La. this year. They were using the fruit from 
four grading tables when I was there, It was taking them 4 hours to freeze 
this size package. One of the cold storages at Hammond has leased a Z 
freezer, The berries were frozen individually in an invert sugar sirup 
solution at 10° to 15° F, in about 15 minutes. They were packed in 9-pound 
cartons for the bakery trade." 


Writing of his work at Meridian he says that the potato patch there 
has made good growth, "Even the cold storage plant, which has given con- 
siderable trouble this spring, is working in fine shape now!" he adds. 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Geo. P, Hoffman (Vegetable crop investigations) 


"Sweetpotato plants of the Moameyita variety were supplied in approxi- 
mately 50-plant lots to 30 growers interested in getting seed stock of this 
variety," he writes May 6th. "For some reason yet to be definitely known, 


this varicty seoms to be attracting attention and is in demand. 


"Observations made on two lots of sweetpotato seedling 'tubers'! 
(roots) bedded at the same time--Beltsville, Md. lot 'B! and Baton Rouge, 
La., lot '!L'-~-revealed that the former or 'B! lot is much farther advanced 
in sprouting and plant production than is the: latter or 'L' lot. Plants 
are now (April 29th) ready to go to the field." 


J. M, Lutz (Handing, transportation and storage investigations) 


"One of the most significant chenges taking place in the transporta- 
tion of horticultural products in the South is the trend toward movement 
by motor truck, It has been estimated that about one-third of the cabbage 
shipped from Mississippi thus far this year has been by motor truck. At 
a service station recently we noticed a truck loaded with ten tons of cab- 
bage which was bound for Kalamazoo, Mich. A considerable portion of the 
strawberry crop from Marion, Miss. is moving by motor truck, A non- 
refrigerated truck loaded with strawberries left Marion for St. Louis at 
2 PeMe and arrived there at 5 a.m. the following morning, The fruit was 
reported to have arrived in good condition. About 50 percent of the aspara- 
gus movement from South Carolina is reported as having been shipped by motor 
truck, One important section where the truck has not made inroads is the 
Louisiana strawberry section where the entire crop (except that for nearby 
markets) moves by refrigerated express." 


N. H. Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


"Strawberry harvests and grape breeding work required practically 
the entire week ending May 6th. Some strawberry selections among those 
under trial appear very promising as commercial berries for they not only 
yield well, are firm, and have good color, but the plants are also fairly 
resistant to leaf diseases, The Klondike, which is the standard commercial 
berry in this section, has been just about the poorest producer of all the 
varieties under trial. This year has been especially favorable to the spread 
of strawberry leaf diseases and Klondike yields have been cut by this factor, 
Althovgh the growers have obtained exceptionally high prices, they realize 
that they have soon got to change variety or spray. Consequently, more in- 
terest has been shown in the strawberry work of this station than in any 
previous year,...Growth records were taken in the grape experiment on the 
effect of time of pruning on foliation. The records have been summarized and 
there is no difference between the blocks pruned January 1 and those pruned 
February 1, but those pruned March 1 are definitely retarded in foliating. 
The differences have not been tested statistically but are quite probably 
significant." 


e 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"The almond yield in the Sacramento Valley will be quite good 
from present appearances," he writes May 6th. -"Some of the irrigated 
orchards will be able to produce heavy crops. The Peerless variety will 
probably run considerably lower in yield than last year, In quite a 
number of cases the Peerless was damaged by the frost. This confirms 
conclusions made in past years; namely, that the Peerless variety may 
bloom at practically the same time the Nonpareil does and yet will be 
damaged by frost while the Nonpareil will go through with a good crop. 
Non-irrigated almond orchards will no doubt suffer for lack of water as 
this has been one of the driest seasons we have had for years. Some of 
the small orchards in Lake County have good crops as is also the case 
in the trees noticed in the Napa Valley, with the exception that the 
yield is vcory spotted, some orchards having very light crops. It seems 
probable that the almond crop for the northern part of the State will be 
much better than previously reported. This is due to the fact that the 
frost injury was not as general. as cxpected,. Furthermore, quite an acre- 
age has been heated during frost nights..." 


He had written April 29th: "Attention has been given to the almond 
orchard trouble we have called 'the peculiar trouble.! In this trouble 
the buds drop from the branches prematurely, leaving long bare spots while 
at the ends of the twigs numerous branches are apt to occur. For the first 
time, I saw this trouble appearing on young orchards three years of age or 
less, Ordinarily it occurs after the first heavy crop or about the time 
the trees reach 7 or 8 years of age. Because some growers thought the 
trouble might be due to gine deficiency I drove in great quantitics of zine 
triangles into the trunks and branches of trees several years ago. No 
results whatever have been noticeable from the zinc applications. It has 
been known that budwood taken from trees having the 'peculiar" trouble 
will continue this trouble when they are grafted upon normal trees but so 
far as has been seen the scion does not cause any visible change in the 
rest of the stock or normal tree. The branches grown from the scions 
having 'the peculiar trouble! develop the trouble, The trouble, which has 
been noticeable to some extent for 15 years or longer, seems to be becom- 
ing more common in various districts. It occurs mainly upon the Nonpareil 
variety and sometimes is found on the Peerless." 


Cowiswsehuster, Corvallis,,.Oreg. 


"The past week has seen some very high termperatures, 95-969 F,, 
with hunidity as low as 10 percent," he writes May 13th. "With practically 
no rain for 60 days the moisture condition is beginning to become critical 
for sone things. Portland, which has had a little more rain than Corvallis, 
reportsOs6Gn0f anvinchuof.rainssines,March 15th. and this eat. s.or 10 dit 
ferent dates so that the rainfall that has been received amounts to nothing. 
«..eotrawberries are beginning to be seriously affected. Winter grains 
are heading out short and early. Springgrains in many cases are not ger- 
minating," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
John R, Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"T visited growers that are spraying in the Barnesville, Griffin, 
and ifacon districts during the week," he writes May 6th, from the U. S, 
Pecan Disease Field Laboratory. "Most of them hove finished their pre- 
pollination spray applications and I wes surprised to learn that there 
was so much difference in the condition of the trees between Albany and 
Barnesville, The Schley nuts have been pollinated in the vicinity of 
Albany for several days, while the pistillate flowers are just appearing 
at Barnesville. In my ovdinion the trees of the Schley variety are at 
least three weeks further advanced in the vicinity of Albany than at 
Barnesville, 


"Growers are busy spraying and dusting to control scab from Albany 
to Atlanta. Only a few growers are dusting but a large number are spray- 
ing. Reliable information indicates that between two and three hundred 
thousand Schley trees will be sprayed and dusted in Georgia this season, 
Most all makes of machines are being used, from 'home-made! types to the 
very best ones that money can buy. There are also as many ways of obtain- 
ing power for spraying as there are machines. I was especially interested 
in the satisfactory manner in which the power-take-off machines worked, 
Most of the machines that were sold this season are the tractor-take-off 
type, although there is an occasional one of the truck-take-off type. 

The only place where the tractor-take-off machines do not work satisfactorily 
is in hilly country where the orchards have been contoured. In these 
localities short turns are difficult to make. 


"The crop of nuts seems to be 'spotted,! with the Stuart having 
the heaviest pistillate bloom. In fact there is a possibility that we 
will have as large a Stuart crop as we had in 1931. As is usually the 
case, where the trees set a light crop last year, they have a heavy 
pistillate bloom this year. This is especially true in the vicinity of 
Thomasville and Cairo, Ga. To sum up the crop situation in Georgia: At 
present the indications are that the crop prospects are about 22 percent 
better than they were last year on that date." 


B. G Sitton, Shreveport, La, 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on May 13th he says: "Trees 
in the Fullilova Cultural Plots that received bordeaux spray last season, 
in the portion that had half of the trees removed, have a good pistillate 
bloom, while the unsprayed trees have little or no bloom, Trees closcly 
spaced have little or no bloom on either the sprayed or the unsprayed trees. 
The only Stuart trees in this 450 acre orehard which have started a crop of 
Pecans are those which were sprayed by Mr. Parson or by me,...Spraying with 
bordeaux assists materially in keeping the foliage on the trees and in 
storage of food for blossoming the following year." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
F. HN. Dodge, Robson, La. 


"A survey of crop prospects on the station for this year shows that 
this is another 'off! year for Stuart, even though two-thirds of the trees 
were sprayed with bordeaux. The Stuart crop could not possibly be larger 
than 500 pounds and most likely will be about 200 or 300 pounds, less than 
1 pound per tree. The Schley and Success crop should be about the same as 
last year with an increase in the Moore and Moneymaker crop. Our total 
crop should be from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds," he estimates May 13th. 


"There will be no crop on the Schley and Stuart trees in the Bermuda 
plots, and probably about 3 pounds of nuts ver tree on the Success trees 
in these plots. Cultivated Schley and Success trees should produce an aver- 
age of 15 pounds of nuts per tree. Trees in the rye plots have one-half 
to two-thirds of the crop of the trecs in the legume plots. 


"}oore, Mahan, Desirable, Williamson, Bass, Jamcs, and Lewis have 
the heaviest pistillate bloom and should all produce an average of 30 to 
50 pounds of nuts per tree this year, If the entire orchard was given 
cultivation with a winter legume and had these varieties instead of the 
present ones, we could expect a 50,000 pound crop this year instead of 
one only about one-fourth that size. Bordeaux spraying last year appar- 
ently has not increased the amount of pistillate bloom on Moore, Mahan, 
Desirable, or Williamson, However, there is no crop on the unsprayed 
Bass and James trees, and only half a crop on.the unsprayed Lewis trees, 
so that these varieties would have to.be sprayed for satisfactory production. 


"Results on this station this year again show that the right var- 
ietics grown on good land and given proper care will ‘return excellent 
dividends--better than cotton or any other farm crop." 


John H, Pointer, Cairo, Ga, -(Tung investigations) 


"Tt has been noticed at this station that in the cases where the 
first blooms had been killed by the freeze, a second bloom came out which 
was almost entirely male flowers," he writes May 13th. "Now at this late 
date, three weeks after the last male flowers have been seen, there is a 
light but fairly general third bloom which is as far as we have been able 
to find all female. There is a general notion among some growers that the 
tung doesn't need any pollination, It must be admitted that very prelimin- 
ary and inaccurate observations fail to disprove this idea so a number of 
these late female blossoms have been tagged, knowing positively that there 
is no male bloom present, and these will be visited again later to make 
observations... This might account for some of the 'pops!, those early ma- 
turing, or rather dropping fruits which upon cracking have no kernels. It 
is true in the filbert so may be true here. It is hoped that the tagging 
of these blossoms will clarify this subject somewhat." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
John H, Painter, Cairo, Ga. (continued) 


"lir. Lee Hines of the Bogalusa office spent the week ending May 6th 
here and was shown the principle groves where apparent diseases are present. 
In digging around the roots of dead and dying trees, Mr. Hines has discovered 
what he believes to be considerable damage to laterial roots in one grove in 
which there is high mortality. He is inclined to believe cultivation has 
been too deep, which is identical with the viewpoint held by the writcr. and 
sugzcsted to the grower concerned, Cross cultivation has isolated the trees 
on a small square patch of soil and in cases where the past cropD was heavy 
the tree was so weakened as to be unable to resist cold." 


George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La, (Tung investigations) 


"Qn Saturday morning Dr. Angelo inspected his nursery at the Moncy 
Hill Farm near Bush, La, and reported considerable germination of the nuts,’ 
he writes May 6th. "There has been some question as to whether or not it 
is best to hull the nuts before planting them. Some of the nuts from cer- 


tain individual trees were hulled and some were not. It now appears that 
nuts without the hulls are germinating more quickly than the others. 


"We have been anxiously awaiting the results of our budding work. 
A variety that will put tung production on a basis much more profitable 
than the present may be in that nursery. Hence we have been rather breath- 
lessly awaiting signs of growth, An inspection Saturday showed that a con- 
siderable proportion of the buds are forcing on the first trees budded. 
Counts showed 57 to 75 percent of the buds growing on different individual 
strains, In view of the character of budwood taken from mature trees which 
in every case had borne a heavy crop of fruit last season, these proportions 
are considered very encouraging, 


"Since we now have in mind the differont types of soils on which we 
desire to locate plots, Dr. Drosdoff and the writer have spent the week 
prospecting different commercial orchards in which there is a possibility 
of obtaining satisfactory plots, Our notes indicate that we have found 
locations in which satisfactory determinations can be made of the relative 
advantages of at least four types of soil commonly planted to tung trees. 
After another day of scouting we shall decide which locations are to be 
used, Will mark out the plots and make accurate descriptions of the soil 
PLOMUbOS IN Each... se. 


"Some study has been made of sections of buds injured by the frosts 
on February 22 and 23, These indicate that injury is localized at the 
junction of the undifferentiated region which lies immediately below the 
flowers and the differentiated region of xylem and pith. The cells show 
tendencies to turn brown, crack and eventually cause an abscission layer 
to be formed across the stem. This condition eventually permits the whole 
bud to drop off, At the present time many frost-killed buds are still re- 
tained on the trees but a very slight pressure with the finger and thumb 
will cause them to be dislodged," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Paul W, Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Additional evidence that highly alkaline bordeaux mixtures cause 
more foliage injury to walnuts than neutral or low-lime bordeaux mixtures 
was obtained in spray injury tests carried on during the early prebloom 
stage in my experimental orchard at Scholls, Oreg.," he writes May 13th. 
"The foliage of trees sprayed with 6-6-100 bordeaux was severely injured 
while the leaves of trees in the plot sprayed with 6-1/2-100 were only 
slightly injured. Again, the leaves in the plot sprayed with bordeaux 
mixture 4-4-100 were badly injured while the foliage in the plot sprayed 
with bordeaux mixture 4-1-100 showed only a trace of injury. No injury 
whatever could be detected in the plots sprayed with copper oxalate 3-100 
and 4-100, yellow cuprous oxide 3-100 and copper oxychloride 3-100... 
Unseasonably dry weather continues to prevail in Oregon, According to 
Government meteorologists at Portland, Oreg. the current rainless period 
which started on Marchl15 is the driest in the weather bureau's history, 
whien dates.back to 1871, At ‘Portiand, only O.6°o0f an inch ‘of train has 
fallen since March 15, The only other corresponding arid period approach- 
ing the present record was March 12 to May 16, 1885, when 1,12 inches fell. 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"The chestnut trees will be full bloom within a very few days and 
there is a very good percentage of pistillate flowers showing," he writes 
from the U. S,. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on May 13th. "The older 
chestnut trees are showing little or no evidence of winter injury or of 
the presence of disease, while the young orchard is very ragged looking 
with many trees dead or nearly so. However, it is encotraging to note that 
some of the young trees are entirely normal in appearance and are making 
good growth, indicating that control of disease and winter injury may be 
accomplished by selection,..Reports in regard to pecan bloom indicate as 
good a crop, and possibly a better one, than last year." 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
C..i0..Hesse, Davis, Calif. » 


"As the result of unseasonably warm weather almost continually since 
the latter part of February, the prospects are for an early harvest this 
year in spite of the relatively late bloom. Cherries are earlier than in 
any of the last few years, some Chapman having already been shipped from 
the Sacramento River districts...Peach growers seem to expect prices to 
range from $25 to $30 per ton this year, but to date the canners have made 
no offers, The carrysover is approximately normal, about 2,000,000 cases, 
so that prices should be higher than last year, I have heard of no offers 
to apricot growers as yet, but as most of the early fruit is shipped it 
is still a little early for offers from. the canners. The prospects are 
for a better than normal crop." 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
W. C. Cooper, Orlando, Fla, 


"Research on the rooting of citrus cuttings with hormones has 
shown thet out of 30 different varieties of citrus experimented with all 
have been successfully rooted by the appropriate use of indoleacetic acid 
combined with bottom heat (85°F.). Leafy cuttings from mature terminal 
growth from mature trees were used in all instances and hormone treatment 
consisted of immersing the base of the cuttings in a .02 percent water 
solution of the hormone, 


"The lemons, limes, pummelos, shaddocks, and citranges, which us- 
ually initiate 2 or 3 roots per cutting when not treated, produced 10 to 
30 roots per cutting when treated with the hormone, The grapefruits, 
sweet oranges, sour oranges, mandarins, and kumquats, on the other hand, 
seldom rooted when not treated and never produced more than 3 or 4 roots 
per cutting even when treatcd. Indolebutyric acid and naphthalene acetic 
acid gave about tho same results as indolcacctic acid, It was found, how- 
ever, that if a cutting had not rooted after one month in the propagating 
frame a second treatment with indoleacetic acid usually enhanced its chance 
of rooting, Bottom heat was also found to be quite essential for the root- 
ing of oranges and grapefruit, as the use of hormones without bottom heat 
was ineffective, Limes and lemons, on the other hand, will root without 
bottom heat, but bottom heat speeds up this process materially. 


"This difference in the response to the hormone treatment among 
the various varieties of citrus is still not very well understood, UEther 
extracts (Van Overbeck technique) were made of the leaves of the various 
varieties experimented with and the growth substance content was measured 
quantitatively by Went's Avena test. No significant difference, however, 
was found in the extractable growth substance content of the different 
varieties, 


"Cuttings were also made from one-year seedlings of the various 
varieties and were tested concurrently with cuttings from mature trees, 
Just as has been found with apples (Gardner's work), cuttings from one- 
year secdlings of oranges and grapefruit root much more readily than cut- 
tings from mature trees, It was also found that one-year seedling orange 
cuttings treated with indoleacetic acid gave a large increase in the nun- 
ber of roots as comparcd with untreated controls. This incrcase was com- 
parable with that obteined for cuttings of lime and lemon from mature 
trees. Thus, it is suspected that the one-year orange seedlings contain 
an unknown factor for root formation similar to that existing in lemon 
cuttings from mature trees. 


"The hormone dust preparations have been tried out on the various 
varieties of citrus. <A dust containing 1 part per thousand of naphthalene 
acetic acid caused a slight increase in the number of roots per cutting on 
lines and lemons but this increase was not as great as that obtained by 
the water solution method, Oranges and grapefruit cuttings failed to 
show any response to the dust preparations. 
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W. C. Cooper (continued) 


"A good response, however, has boon obtained by the dust propara~ 
tions on many ornamental plants which are now being propagated for the 
beautification of our new 80-acre experiment station near Orlando. ZExcel- 
lent results have been obtained by the dust preparations on Tibouchina, 
Oleander, Ligustrum, Viburnum and Camellias. In the case of the Camellias 
the best results have been obtained by a second application one month after 
the initial application. By this procedure 25 to 30 roots per cutting can 
be obtained after 7 to 8 weeks in the propagating frame," 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Ga as Mecketroth, Willard, MN. C. 


Writing from the Coastal -Plain Station on May 6th he says; "A freak- 
ish rain and hail storm struck at the station on the morning of May 2d. It 
covered a wide area of the State. It extended northward from Wilmington 
almost up to the Virginia line and westward beyond Raleigh. It was the 
Worst hail storm this section has seen for about 30 years. Some hail stones 
were an inch and a half in diameter. I was afraid that these would be big 
enough to break glass in our greenhouse, but I found that only one pane was 
broken, The hail did some damage to strawberries, although not as much as 
I expected. I went to the ficld immcdiately after the storm and saw a good 
many green berries had been knocked off the plants. The foliage, also, 
showed some sign of injury. A half inch of rain fell the same day. In the 
afternoon it was unseasonably cold and some growers quit picking for the day 
on account of the cold. One immediate effect of the unseasonable weather was 
to boost the price of strawberries to a fifteen year mid-season high. The 
prices shot from $3.50 to $4.00 a 24-qt. crate to $6.75, Hail damage was 
reported to berries in the Burgaw, Wallace, Rose Hill and Mount Olive areas. 
The yields from our plots have dropped off sharply during the past week, 
but several more light pickings will be made before the crown fruit will 
be coming in. It appears that we will have a fairly good crown crop. 

The plants are putting out a heavy crop of crown blossoms....During the 
past week I examined some plants of the Catskill variety collected at 

W. C. Fussell's, Teachey, Ne. C. for the presence of the northern dwarf 
nematode. I found nematodes in some of the plants, but the population 

was not as large per bud as it was the last weck in March. I also examined 
a number of plants of the Klondike variety from a field where 1 observed 
the dwarf last summer and fall and found nematodes in two out of nine 
plants. However, the population in these buds was not as high as that 

in the Catskill plants. 


"This year's spraying experiments again clearly demonstrate that 
spraying controls black seed trouble. We have had less of this trouble 
this spring than usual on account of weather conditions, Weather condi- 
tions this spring have not been favorable to the spread of the strawberry 
leaf spot fungus. The total rainfall for March was only 2.96 inches and 
nearly all of this fell the first six days. Infection was general in the 
ficlds in February and I thought this would be ideal for demonstrating © 
the veluec of spraying, but it scems that the long dry period in March and 
the first half of April checked the spread of the discases, resulting in 
foliage free of infection,” 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
George F, Waldo, Corvallis, Orcg. 


"The first ripe strawberries were found on May 10 on scloction 
No. 1088," he writes May 13th. "Strawberrics will begin ripening in gen- 
eral during the week of May 15 to May. 20. The drought continues with 
generally rising temperatures and a strong north wind, which seems to 
be drying quite rapidly. The newspaper reports indicate that growers 
are quite worried over the prospects for crops this year. Indications 
are that the southern part of the valley is at the present time suffering 
the most and that the strawberry crop will be shortest in this area. 
Plantings are reported to be in good shape in the northern part of the 
valley but continued dry weather will probably cut the crop considcrably. 


"A great deal of interest is being taken in irrigation, Frost 
has also done considerable damage in certain localities to strawberries 
and other small fruits. Some blackberry and red raspberry selections 
show considerable amount of frost damage. Also certain strawberry 
selections. Frost was prevalent throughout western Oregon on the morning 
of April 30 and continued for several nights following," 


R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


"Most blueberry fields, except those near the shore, have reached 
the height of bloom and the corollas are falling from the Caébots in some 
pleces," he reported May 13th. "The blight stage of Sclerotinia had made 
its full appearance by the middle of the week and we have been taking 
careful notes on its occurrence, It was more abundant in the fields to 
the Scuth, where buds were farthest advanced at the time of infection, 

The leaf-blight appeared in the Pemberton section when the laterials were 
much smaller than usual, only about an inch in length, and there is rela- 
tively little of it in most places; in other words, during the 'shooting 
season! of primary spores, the buds were not advanced far enough, in most 
Cases, to permit infection. The heaviest blight infection that we have 
seen took about one-third of the leaf buds of Adams, the most suscevtible 
variety. Concord, also, showed considerable leaf blight. Cabot showed 
much less, while Rubel and Jersey had very little. Cabot and Pioncer, on 
the otner hand, showed much direct blight of blossom clusters, in one or 
two cases the Cabot oxcceding 50 percent. A few growers went to the 
trouble of picking off the scattered blighted tins, in the hope of prevent- 
ing berry infection, but it is very doubtful whether this was of any value. 


"The first blight showed up on young shoots of blueberries May 3 
in the most southerly fields, and appeared in fields near Pemberton on 
May 5th. The first Cabot flowers opened May 1, other varieties following 
in quick succession, As usual, the appearance of mummy blight coincided 
with the blooming period. 


"iiost blueberry growers have now made their first application of 
fertilizer," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John H, Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga, 


"The first peaches of the season will be picked in orchards near 
Fort Valley the latter part of this weck at approximatcly the normal 
time of ripening," he reported May 8th.:."Last year. the first peaches 
were shipped on April 28th, in a vory carly season, Following is the 
official estimate by carloads of the Georgia Pcach Growers Exchange; 
Mite Rosc (ileyflower) 95 cars; Unecda, 190; misccllancous early, 215: 
Harly Rose, 660; Hilcy 2630; Belle 205; and-.Elberta 1562, making a total 
Of Soo naerrs. 


"The Elberta crop in Georgia in the last few years has averaged 
around. 5,000 to 6,000 cars, so that the principal reduction in this year's 
estimate is in that variety. Other varieties are about the same as last 
year. The above report further stated that the total production of the 
four southern peach States--North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas and 
Georgia--would not aggregate more than.11,000 cars, In a good year 
Georgia alone could produce cnough peaches to exceed that total." 


He had written ilay 2d: "On a trip to Albany, Ga. yesterday it was 
still possible to observe the effects of prolonged dormancy on Elberta, 
Harly Rose, Halehaven and Early Elberta, and the set of fruit on these 
varieties is lignt. Trees sprayed with dormancy-breaking chemicals are 
still outstanding.in foliage devclopment. Some excellent pictures were 
made in a Halehaven orchard. on the probable relation between high tcmper- 
ature and prolonged dormancy, which nay have more influence than generally 
supposed. Mr. Fugazzi's manager pointed ovt a small limb on a large Hl- 
berta tree which leafed out early in the spring and now has two or three 
times as much foliage as other limbs on the same tree. It is carrying 
five fruits, and if they prove to be Elberta we may finally have a bud 
sport of Elberta resistant to prolonged dormancy. 


aly 


"About 4,000 Tennessee natural pits were cracked lest week and 
the seed planted in a greenhouse bench saturated with nematodes. Ina 
few weeks the seedlings will be dug and the roots examined in an effort 
to find a Tennessee natural seedling, an excellent peach stock and pro- 
lific bearer, resistant to menatodes, The interest in nema-resistant 
stock among peach growcrs is increasing, and several men last week in- 
quired of nurseries having Shalil stock for quotations, on orders from 
a few hundred to thirty thousand trees, the largest. On the basis of the 
behavior of ycar-old Yunnan trees here at the laboratory as regards dor- 
nancy requirencnts, two local nurserynen are obtaining Yunnan stock for 
establishing their own source of seed. As growers become familiar with 
nema-resistant stocks, I believe the demand will increase greatly." 


In an interesting summary of the past season's observations, he 
writes: "During the past winter we experienced at Fort Valley 1127 hours 
of tomperaturo 45°F, or below, a total close to the average for a scason, 
and a11 varieties of peaches in the varicty block have bloomed and are 
foliating normally. Nevertheless, certain varieties which have a low 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John H,. Weinberger (continued) 


cold requirement, excluding the Honey type, have bloomed as nuch as 2-1/2 
weeks earlier than those having a high cold requirement to break the rest 
period. Red Bird, Duke of York, Early Rose and Veteran are in this group. 


"March 27th observations were made at Albany on the dormancy—break-— 
ing experiments. Sprayed trees of Early Rose were about 4 days in advance 
of unsprayed trees in bloom and foliage develoment. With Elberta, Hale- 
haven and Golden Jubilee the differences in foliage develomment between 
sprayed and unsprayed trees were even more marked. The results at Albany 
this year are in close agreement with those of last year in that best re- 
sults are obtained with Early Rose if the sprays are applied after the 
trees have been exposed to about 650 hours of cold. Last year the most 
effective date was January 13th; this year February 7th. In the very warn 
winter of 1931-32 the records show Fort Valley had 740 hours of cold. What 
a help these sprays might have been that year, This past winter was almost 
normal as far as cold weather was concerned, and from present appearances 
it would be advantageous for Mr. Fugazzi to use DN or DNO in a normal or 
Warmer than normal winter on all varieties except Hiley and Uneeda, and 
possibly on these also. The time of ripening of the fruit will be the 
final criterion but the fruit on sprayed trees both at Albany and at Fort 
Valley seems to be retaining at least part of its advantage of earliness, 
»..eOne variety at Albany that Mr. Fugazzi's manager states is Halberta, 
was still perfectly dormant on March 28th except for certain trees in which 


dormancy had been partially broken by our sprays applied early in February." 


John C, Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"The effects of the April 6th freeze are now becoming clearly ap- 
parent in the apple orchards of the district," he reports May 13th. "The 
freeze occurred before many of the buds were open and for the past several 
weeks the growers have hoped that the buds which opened after the freeze 
would make a crop of apples. These hopes were not too well founded, however, 
and during this week it became apparent that the apple crop would be much 
smaller than was anticipated. Practically all of the second or late bloom 
failed to develop due to faulty pollination and dropped from the trees leaving 
only a scattered crop. This condition is most aggravated in the southwestern 
part of the country in the vicinity of Lincoln, is quite apparent in the 
Fayetteville area, but is less marked to the north toward Rogers and Benton- 
ville....iIn our experimental spray plots we have a much smaller crop than 
I anticipated and one or two of the plots do not have enough fruit for ex- 
perimental purposes. Fortunately the check plots and the Phenothiazine 
plots have a sufficient number of apoles if there is no'’further drop, to 
yield disease control data....As the result of the small crop, growers are 
already talking of abandoning spray operations for the season, Many started 
late, omitting the cluster bud application, and with the rainy weather of 
this week it is clear that the apple scab will take a toll of leaves and 
lessen the chances for a good crop next year." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS. 
Elmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"The grape breeding work for the 1939 season was started at Fresno 
April 27 compared to May 20 in the 1938 season," he writes May 6th. "To date 
2,822 enasculations and pollinations have been made. The earlier blossoming 
date this season may be due to the warm temperatures recorded during April, 
the daily excess for the month averaging 6,2°F, above normal...Buds are now 
being taken from the seedlings in the greenhouse and 'T! budded into stock 
vines to hasten a fruit reading. This season an average of 250-300 buds 
have been inserted per day, including necessary notes and labeling...sShoots 


Vv 


produced from last year's buds are now showing fruit clusters," 
ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Air Travel The News Letter of November 1, 1938, called attention to 

new tariffs for travel by.commercial’ airvlines, tand icondil> 
tions governing the use of this means of transportation, In connection 
with this mothod of travel, Memorandun No. 817 issued by the Secretary un- 
der date of April 29, 1939 amends Section 8 .on page 3 of Standardized 
Governnent Travel Regulations by striking out the second, third and fourth 
sentences of paragraph one, inserting in lieu thereof the following: z 


Transportation by commercial air lines may be authorized or 
approved by the head of any departnent, establishment, or 
agency, or by any of their designated subordinates, in cases 
where (a) the cost thereof, taking into consideration salary 
and subsistence savings is not in excess of travel by other 
usual means of public transportation, or (b) there is no 
other usual means of public transportation available, or (c) 
in emergencies where necessary for saving life or property. 


When the cost of transportation by air is in excess of the 
cost of other available transportation, taking into consider- 
ation salary and subsistence savings, and there is no exist- 
ing emergency involving the loss of life or property, trans- 
portation by commercial air lines must be specifically avu- 
thorized or approved in each case by the head of the depart- 
ment, establishment, or agency concerned. 


Where travel is performed under the conditions outlined in (b) 
and (c) the voucher on which reimbursement of expenses is claimed must 
be supported by a statement in triplicate, subject to verification, that 
no other usual means of public transportation was available or that the 
use of air lines was necessary for the purpose of saving life or property, 
as the case may be. 


Employees should make this revision in their copies of the Travel 
Regulations, with appropriate reference under paragraph 3439 of the Regula- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture.. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Automobiles: Since the issue on May 1, 1939 of the revised office 
Maintenance "Memorandum Regarding Automotive Equipment," we have 
Upkeep received Office of Budget and Finance Circular No, 115, 

dated April 29, 1939, which clearly defines items 
chargcable to linitation on automobile repairs as follows: 


Items Chargeable to the 1/3 

Replaccment Value or the 

$400 Lun Sun Linitation: 
(Maintenance and Repairs) 


Accessories (repairs and re- 
placements, but not original 
purchases) 

Anti-freeze compounds 

Batteries, replacenents 

Battery charging 

Battery rental 

Painting 


parts 
Repair labor 
Repair parts 
Seat covers (replaccnents) 
Towing (if for purpose of re- 
pairing) 


Items not Chargeable to the Wiz 
Replacement Value or the $400 
Lunp Sun Linitation: 

(Operating Expenses) 


Garage rent 

Gasoline, oil and grease 

Greasing 

Pay of operators 

Storage 

Tires 

Tire boots, chains, linings, 
mountings, repairs and 
replacenents 

Towing (other than for purpose 
of repairing) 

Tube repairs and replacements 

Tubes 


Washing, polishing and waxing 


The classification of expenditures as above should be followed 
in submitting the nonthly report of operating expenses of Governnent- 
owned passcnger-cerrying vehicles. 


A notation should be nade on the "Monorandum Regarding Autono- 
tive Equipment", mentioned above, concerning this revision--Budget and 
Finance Circular No, 115. 


In this connection, too, we hope that you are following the sug- 
gestion made a number of tines in the News Letter concerning keeping 
accurate records of expenditures in connection with the car you operate. 
The suggestion, if you missed it, was that every official vehicle should 
be vrovided with a notebook, either carried in the front of the car or hung 
in some manner on the dash, so that every item of expense may be entered 
at onee before it slips from your mind. Such a note book will prove in- 
valuable in connection with your reports. 
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Nutrition Science for May 12, 1939, prints the thought-provoking address 

‘of Dr. Auchter as retiring vice-president and chairman of Sec- 
tion O-(Agriculture) of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, "The Interrelation of Soils and Plant, Animal and Human Nutri- 
tion, "! 


"Basically, what is this problem of human mitrition which is so 
vital in human well being?" he asks. "It is a problem of crop production, 
of food production. That is the most familiar of all problems to agri- 
cultural scientists. But hitherto we have thought of it too largely in 
terms of quantity--including factors that interfere with quantity produc- 
tion, like plant diseases and insects. It would be no revolutionary 
step for us to think in terms of mitritional quality as well. We have 
. demonstrated that we have the personnel, the training, the facilities 
and the equipment to make some very significant contributions. We agri- 
cultural scientists have felt a strong responsibility for quantity pro- 
duction in the United States. Surely it is just as mich our responsibil- 
ity to further the production of foods. of the highest mtritional quality-- 
in other words, to dovetail agricultural production with human physiolo- 
ical needs; to move toward a better nourished nation." 


'. He points out that a study of the factors involved in the produc- 
tion of food of high mtritional value may mean that. we shall find that 
certain crops should be grown only in definite regions, or that elements 
lacking. for the production of crops of superior mtritional value be 
added if practicable. This would mean, of course, food of high mtri- 
tional: value for those living in the particular regions -bat it would 
also mean that foods shipped from those regions would be equally valuable 
to consumers everywhere. 
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"It may also mean, among other things, that after thorough sur- 
veys and investigations certain soil areas may be found inefficient 
and undesirable for the production of food, although possibly suitable 
for the production of crops for certain industrial uses or for forests, 
parks or recreational centers. It may mean that only certain crops 
should be grown in certain areas or that it will be necessary to add. 
small quantities of essential but deficient elements in a routine way 
through fertilizers, irrigation water or sprays to the soil or plants 
in some areas, so that the people dependent upon the crops in such areas 
will, automatically and perhaps unknowingly in most cases, have food of 
high mtritional quality. Any foods shipped from such areas would be 
equally valuable to consumers everywhere." 


The importance of contiming investigations to determine which 
elements are essential not only for the best development of plants but 
for the production of the highest quality plants, which, when consumed, 
will meet the mtritional requirements of man and animals is evident, he 
said. Many factors affect the growth of plants and their value as food. 


"Nutrient materials must be either in solution or capable of 
becoming dissolved at the margin of the root hair before they enter the 
plant body. After their entrance, they become a part of the vast com- 
plex of compounds that make up the plant body, and when the plants are 
consumed by man or animals the mtricnts included become part of their 
bodies. It is the capacity of green plants for mamfacturing food--for 
accumulating energy as food--that makes them prominent in any system of 
economy dealing with living things, Green plants, in the presence of 
sunlight, accomplish this by combining the carbon dioxide of the air 
and water to form carbohydrates. The minerals and other substances ab- 
sorbed by the plant from the soil, water or atmosphere are combined with 
carbohydrates or other materials formed from them and help to make up 
such compounds as proteins, fats, vitamins and other growth and regula- 
tory factors. These combinations of foods, both simple and complex, found 
in plants, are the chief source of energy and are essential for the health 
of man and animals. The importance, therefore, of producing plants of 
the highest mtritional quality can easily be appreciated...." 


"T shall not attempt here to suggest exactly where such lines 
of research would lead," he said in concluding. "But I am sure that 
one of the most fundamental steps would be a thorough study of our soils 
from the standpoint of their suitability or unsuitability for the pro- 
duction of certain foods--including the possibility of amending then, 
if it can and should be done, so that they will give the people who 
live on them, not just so many pounds of food, but all the complex and 
subtly balanced mtrients we human beings need. Certainly by this 
means, general health will be improved and there should be little if 
any need for adding supplements to the daily diet, except temporarily 
in certain cases. 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


W. We Aldrich, Indio, Calif. 


"Considerable time this spring was devoted to the development of 
plant material for study. At the Martinez Research Station (located 12 
miles south of Indio and operated in cooperation with the Office of Indian 
Affairs) all vacancies or weak palms in the plantings of young Halawy, Za- 
hidi, Dayri and Thoory date palms were reset with vigorous offshoots. ‘The 
poor growth in these plantings has apparently been due to poor penetration 
of irrigation water high in sodium. A fair stand of Hubam clover seems to 
be helping water penetration but is requiring irrigation every 10 days. 
Sulphur, gypsum and double irrigations are being tried as additional means 
of increasing water penetration. We are exploring the possibilities of this 
saline soil (typical of that in many Indian reservations) for citrus by 
planting of Marsh grapefruit on 4 rootstocks and by a planting of Satsuma 
Oranges. Trees that survive both the salts and the winter cold may nave 
value for Indzans. 


"At the U.S. Date Research Garden the young Khadrawy date planting 
is doing nicely. The Deglet Noor and Mejhool date planting in the sandy 
soil at the west end of the station are not as satisfactory; and we are try- 
ing more freqient fertilization this season. Next spring 200 trees of Marsh 
grapefruit on sour orance stock will be ready for planting in the old cotton 
fieid ssrth of the latovetory. Vacant land near the residences has been 
plaute: to some of Snamel and Pomeroy's more promising orange strains. One 
of tie stapefruit strains is being compared with Marsh, scth in the open and 
in tie savie of palms. Four of the more hardy avocado varieties are being 
Ovsexrved under shade conditions of lath house and of palms. Young plants of 
Fairchild, Orlando and Florida will soon be ready for transplanting to three 
soll types in the lath house and also to field rows in the open and in the 
shade of palms. 


"Studies of the effects of deficient soil moisture upon the quality 
of fruit of the Deglet Noor date are being enlarged this season, with plots 
av both the Cavanagh garden and the station. While Moore is helping with 
the leaf growth and Crawford with the fruit maturity records, Furr will be 
down in July to help with study of the effect of humidity upon cracking of 
fruit. I shall repeat the measurements of weekly increase in fruit dry 
matter, made for Martinez plots in 1938. 


"The study of factors affecting the set of fruit of citrus has been 
enlarged to include trunk girdling and pruning of Washington Navel orange in 
the Riverside area, and irrigation of Valencia orange in the Fullerton and 
San Dimas areas. The study of application of growth promoting substances 
upon set of Washington Navel, carried on largely by Pomeroy, was repeated 
this spring. 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
W. W. Aldrich (Contimed) 


"The low market prices for the approximately 17,000,000-box Wash- 
ington Navel orange crop just picked, and the uncertain prospects for 
the 25,000,000-box crop of Valencia oranges(from 1938 bloom) are making 
growers increasingly critical of costly production methods. This de- 
sirable attitude by growers is putting an increased responsibility upon 
research men to obtain accurate data upon citrus tree responses to cul- 
tural and climatic conditions. Therefore we are increasing our efforts 
to learn under field conditions more about the effect of soil moisture, 
soil aeration, soil nitrates and leaf area upon the mumber of fruits 
produced per tree, and upon the size and quality of the fruit. In the 
case of Bearss lime we hope to change the time of maturity of the fruit 
by an old principle previously studicd on lemons by Furr." 


BOOKS AT FIELD STATIONS, ETC. 


Enployees at stations where reference books are kept will be in- 
terested in a release from the Press Service, dated June 4th, explaining 
a useful method of preventing mildewing of covers. 


"This summer when the relative humidity goes above 60 percent, 
either cloth or leather bound books are likely to mildew while on the 
shelf," it says. "Any binding material that will absorb water is a 
likely host for fungus growth. 


"The best way to prevent mildew is to keep the books in a dry 
place. Books can be kept dry even in humid weather, say specialists of 
the Federal Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, by placing one or more cans 
half-filled with lump lime on the shelf behind the books. 


"This lump lime absorbs air moisture and keeps the relative humi- 
dity below the danger point. Cans should never be more than half filled, 
since the lime expands as it absorbs the moisture and is likely’ to over- 
flow on the shelf. The lime should be replaced when it becomes pulver- 
ized by air slaking. 


"A covering of colorless lacquer prevents book covers from ab- 


sorbing moisture. This treatment also is recommended to halt the | 
ravages of roaches and water bugs on book covers." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Be G. Sitton, Shreveport, La. 


"In the J. C. Nickerson orchard at Lafayette a block of trees 
had been plowed about 6 or 8 inches deep when the leaves were about 
half grown," he writes from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on May 20th. 
"Lower branches had defoliated to at least 50 percent and in some in- 
stances more. Apparently the basal leaflets of the older leaves shed 
first and later the rachis dropped. Upper branches were not so scriously 
defoliated. Adjoining trees which had been plowed a week or so later 
did not show severe defoliation, only an occasional branch having lost 
some of its leaves. 


"Plowing was deep enough to cut roots running almost parallel to 
the surface of the ground and all of the verticle rootlets from these, 
so that there must have been a severe check in the water supply to the 
trees. 


"Near Lafayette we observed damage by an insect identified by. 
L. O. Ellisor, Louisiana State University, as Cacoecia infumatana, appar- 
ently a new species, not reported as feeding on pecan trees previous to 
1938. This insect ties the leaves of one shoot together in a bunch in 
which it apparently stays during the day. ‘The larvae feed-on foliage of 
other leaves on the branch and may completely defoliate the branch. Those 
colonies examined contained from 10 to 20 larvac, which when full grown 
are about 1 inch long and 1/8th of an inch through. The body is green, 
a black head, and 4 rows of black dots." 


George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La. (Tang investigations) 


"The mursery plantings, although made rather late in the season, 
show an excellent germination," he reports May 3lst. "Mr. Bateman, of 
Bogalusa Tang Oil, Inc., pronounces our cooperative mursery with them 
one of the best that they have ever had. Nuts from the Florida, Georgia 
and Louisiana laboratorics have apparently all germinated equally well. 
Those from this station were kept all winter in the basement of the Post 
Office at a constant temperature higher than.70° F.. If subjection to a 
period of low temperature were necessary before germination. could take 
place, the results would have been very unsatisfactory. We are all much 
gratified at the outcome. . 


"Some of the nuts were cntirely separated from the hulls of the 
fruits before planting. In other cases the whole fruit was soaked and each 
mut planted with a portion of the hull adhering. t+ has been the opinion 
of some tung growers that this hull would hold moisture and accelerate ger- 
Mination. The concensus of opinion among staff members was that the obvious 
capacity of the hull to absorb water would rob the mut of water ond delay 
germination. Under the conditions prevailing this spring, when a considerable 
period of dry weather immediately followed the planting, the mits with the 
hulls attached have germinated definitely more slowly than tne others." 
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George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La. (contimed) 


"Our research project on relation of soil type to growth and 
production of tung trees is now completely set up," he reports May 20th.. 
"Work on this project was begun April 17 in cooperation with Dr. M. Dros- 
doff of the Division of Soil Survey. For ten days we explored soils in 
tung orchards from Stone County, Mississippi on the east to St. Helena 
Parish, Louisiana on the west. Mr. Fowler, District Supervisor for the 
Soil Survey, then spent three days with us in identifying the various 
series we had found. Our objective has been to set up plots at points 
where different soil types are found within fields of one agc, under the 
same ownership and management. After a period of scounting for most ad- 
vantageous locations the actual work of marking out the plots was begun 
about May 10 and was completed during the past week. 


"There are no recent soil surveys in Pearl River County, Mississ- 
ippi, or Washington Parish, Louisiana. Although Ruston was formerly con- 
sidered the predominant soil type of this area, we found very few orchards 
ona s0il which, according to present day standards, would be mapped as 
Ruston. Two soils were found very commonly. One of these is similar 
to Ruston but heavier and underlaid at from 24" to 40" by a comparatively 
heavy mottled layer of parent materinl. It occurs mostly on the slopes 
and on narrow ridge tops. On large high plateaus a soil is commonly 
found which formerly might have been classificd as Norfolk but is now 
known as Pheba. In the upper layers this soil is very similar to Norfolk 
but at 18" to 24" considerable staining is found, and at 24" to 40" there 
is a cemented layer of mottled gray material. 


"It was decided that a better estimate of the reliability of the 
results of this experiment will be obtained if several small plots rather 
than a single large one of each soil series were used. The ideal set up 
would be to have a group of small plots in relatively close proximity, 
comprising one each of the various soil types to be tested, this group 
to be replicated several times. However, it is not possible always to 
obtain exactly the groups desired. It was felt that with the heavy Ruston 
and Pheba series a considerable muamber of plots could and should be estab- 
lished and that the variation found in these would give some measure of 
the reliability of results with other less important soil series with 
which only one or two plots covld be established. Accordingly there have 
been sct up four plots of 25 trees each of the heavy Ruston in which the 
heavy parent layer occurs within 30" of the surface, and eight plots of 
25 trees each in which the parent layer occurs at from 30" to 40" depth. 
Similarly there are four plots of the Pheba soil in which the heavy layer 
is within 30" of the surface and six "Reus in which the compact layer is 
at a depth of 30" or more. 
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George F. Potter (continued) 


"Besides these two most important series we have established four 
plots of the true Norfolk soil, two on the tre Orangeburg, two on Cuth- 
bert, which is a very heavy, tough Ruston, two on Caddo, a gray soil type 
which occurs in depressions on the highlands, and two on Sawyer. Sawyer 
formerly would have been classified as Susquehanna, but has a rather well 
developed B horizon of yellowish sandy clay between the surface soil and 
the tough plastic gray mottled parent layer. No plots were established 
on the true Susquehanna in which this impervious layer occurs within a 
very few inches of the surface. It is felt that such soils are so obvicus- 
ly unsuitable that any investigation would be beside the point... 


“Mr. Hines returned to Bogalusa on May 16 after spending approxi- 
mately five weeks in the States of Florida, Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, for the purpose of making a disease survey of the tung area. A 
survey of Louisiana and parts of Mississippi is yet to be made. 


"In spite of the popular reports that the tung tree is relatively 
free of discase, a few trees were found dead or dying in every orchard 
visited. The prevalence of diseased trees ranged from a trace in the 
better kept orchards to practically 100 percent in the WEISS OSE 
abandoned orchards. 


"Without doubt the tung tree is very sensitive to adverse growing 
conditions and it is probably true that many of the discases are due to 
physiological disorder brought about by such causes as deficiency of cer 
tain mitrients, lack of cultivation, crowding and poor drainage. All of 
the above are predisposing factors for the attack of pathogenic organisms. 
A large majority of the pathogenic diseases of tung can probably be con- 
trolled by remedying these adverse environmental conditions. For example, 
in one poorly drained orchard approximately 75 percent of the trees were 
infected with root-rot producing fungi, while in well drained orchards 
one rarely finds more than a trace of infection. 


"Cold is apparently another important factor in the predisposi- 
tion of the tung tree to the invasion of pathogenic organisms, such as 
those causing dieback and cankers." 


John H. Painter, Cairo, Ga. (Tung investigations) 


"Incomplete germination counts were made at the mirsery planting at 
Lloyd, Fla. at the beginning of the week," he writes May 20th. "The germin- 
ation while still not complete shows considerable variation between selections. 
One selection, Mississippi No. 84, is still 100 percent blank. Upon examin- 
ation the seed appears perfectly normal. It is possible that the shell is 
a bit harder on this particular sample than the others and that may account 
for the delay in germination. It is the only one acting that way." 
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Elmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


Writing on May 27th he says: "Grape buds taken from seedlings in the 
greenhouse on April 26th have now produced shoots two feet and more in 
length. On account of thé warm temperatures during April, the buds 
were inserted somewhat earlier this season and have made rapid growth 
with good prospects of fruit next season. The budding work is still in 
progress as some of the weaker seedlings were allowed to contime growth 
in the greenhouse so that more suitable buds could be obtained.... 


"Temperatures during the weck ranged from a minimum of 48°F. to 
100°, according to our thermograph readings in the shade. Where fruit 
clusters were exposed to the afternoon sun, some slight burning was noted, 
when the temperature reached the 100° level at this stage of berry development! 


He had written May 20th: "The 1939 grape crosses at Fresno were con- 
pleted on May 1l’th. Ten thousand blossoms were emasculated and pollin- 
ated this year. The blossoming period extended from April 27th to May 
17th, nearly three weeks, during which time several hundred vinifera var- 
ieties were in various stages of. blossoming. In general the blossoming. 
period of a single vinifera variety extends over a period of 10 days to 
two weeks, affording ample time for the breeding work. At Fresno the 
blossoming period starts with the resistant rootstocks, followed by 
American native varieties, then the vinifera varieties, and ending with 
the rotundifolia species." 


John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Nneeda harvest in this section is about to wind up today although 
it will be several days before Early Rose peaches start," he writes Dr. 
Cullinan on May 29th. "Red Bird are now ripe in the variety block, and 
a few Duke of York peaches are soft. 


"Thirty-eight different seedling peaches from crosses made at 
Beltsville in 1936 have been described, and some of them are quite promis- 
ing. All bot a few Red Bird crosses are yellow-fleshed, and nearly all 
are highly colored with fair quality. Size ranges from 1-3/4" to 2-3/4", 
All are clings, which perhaps is to be expected this early in the season 
but a number of them are rather firm, and ripen uniformly from the pit 
outward, with a firm suture. The pale-green Uneeda peaches being shipped 
from here now do not compare in appearance with these round, brilliantly 
colored fruits. Seven varieties used in cight crosses are responsible 
for these early peaches. They are Dewey x St. John, Halehaven, Sunbeam, 
Red Bird, Rochester, Marigold, and Maxine. Halehaven and Red Bird crosses 
are the firmest, and the former are the most promising, although some 
beautiful 2-1/2" Sunbeam specimens of excellent quality have been picked. 
I an hoping to find a freestone seedling ripening in the near future." 
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R. Be Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


"The final effects of the heavy frost of May 15th are still ap- 
pearing on blueberries in the form of a heavy June drop," he writes 
June 3d. "The original crop estimate for the State, made by the Blueberry 
Cooperative Association, was for about 140,000 crates. This estimate has 
now been cut officially about one-third and it is not certain that the 
bottom has been reached, This falls within the limits of our estimate 
made two weeks ago. Some fields, including the seedling plantation at 
Weymouth, are almost a complete loss, while in a few places the damage 
is very slight. The first application of blueberry fertilizer had been 
generally applied before the frost, and where the crop has been badly 
damaged the bushes are making a particularly rapid growth. 


"Not all of the reduction in the New Jersey blueberry crop can be 
blamed on the spring frost. Part of it was due to the combination of 
circumstances which resulted in unsatisfactory wood growth last year. 
Some fields bore a very heavy crop but most fields suffered from excess 
water or even floods. Finally, the temperature last fall did not decline 
gradually so as to harden the wood, but winter weather came suddenly at 
Thanksgiving time with a strong west wind and low temperatures. As might 
be expected, the result in damage varied with the drainage of the fields 
and the condition of the fields, being negligible in some places but cul- 
mMinating in one field in the death of many Pioneer bushes and severe in- 
jury to the wood of all varieties; this field has fertile fruit now, al- 
though it was not severely frosted in May. 


"The same condition during last summer and fall caused injury to 
a mmber of cranberry bogs. In most cases it was due to repeated floods 
during the growing season, with occasional oxygen deficiency. On one 
large bog, however, evidence indicates that the length of time that the 
bog was submerged during September and October prevented proper hardening 
of the vines, and the winter weather at the end of November caused severe 
injury. Vines along the ditches are apparently normal; elsewhere, the 
buds and wood are almost completely killed to within an inch or two of 
the ground, where they apparently became covered with snow before being 
injured. This bog is being heavily fertilized to stimulate new growth. 
A mamber of other bogs showed the same type of injury in a milder form. 
Damage to cranberries from the frost of May 15th was negligible... 


"We discovered one case of extreme interest in regard to varietal 
susceptibility to blight. The June variety blighted very little in most 
places. However, we found a few bushes of June which had been budded - 
several years ago on Adams stock and to our great surprise more than 
half the leaves on these June were killed by blight. I appeared certain 
that the Adams stock had given its susceptibility to the June wood. We 
intend to make cuttings from these June bushes to see whether they retain 
this susceptibility after removal from the Adams stock." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


EH. F. Bergman, East Wareham, Mass. 


Writing from the Cranberry Disease Field Laboratory on June 1 
he says: "Leaf drop, due to oxygen deprivation during the winter flooding 
period, appears to be quite widespread on cranberry bogs in Massachusetts 
this year. Several cases where over considerable areas of the bogs the 
vines have been nearly defoliated have been reported to me and also a 
number of others where the injury was less severe. One grower who for 
many years has had trouble with leaf-drop sprayed his bog two years ago 
with bordeaux giving two applications and has contimed the practice 
since and has had little or no leaf drop. Last year he was able to spray 
only once on account of wet weather. I visited his bog one day and al- 
though a little leaf drop was evident it was not nearly as bad as it was 
in other years before he began spraying. Three or four other growers 
intend to spray their bogs this year on account of leaf drop. One grower 
has about 50 acres of bog that will be sprayed..... 


"The weather this week has been much warmer. ‘There was frost on 
two nignts meking it necessary to flood bogs but even that is much better 
than the weck preceding when there was frost for seven nights in succession 
with temperatures ranging from 19°F. to 25°." 


U. §. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
N. H. Loomis (Small fruit Investigations) 


"The past week was devoted largely to routine activities," he writes 
May 27th. "Peaches and all young grapes were fertilized. Grape breeding 
work was continued. Youngberries were harvested between showers. 


"Although the amount of rain was not heavy, showers were frequent, 
yet the quality of the berries was very good and not nearly as soft as 
expected. The Oregon 73 dewberry has been much, softer than the Youngberry, 
yet of good quality. It will never compete with the 'Young!' in this sec- 
tion. The Thornless Young (U.§$: Plant Patent No: 4) is again giving ex- 
cellent yiclds and although slightly smaller (averaging 140 berries to a 
680-gram quart where the Thorny 'Youngz! averages 120) it will probably 
displace the Thorny type. Cameron dewberry, which is fruiting here for 
the first time, has given fine, firm fruit of good quality but light yields." 


He had written May 20th: "The final harvest of strawberries was 
made this past week, although there are some varieties that continuc to 
bear comparatively heavy second crops. The yiclds however were too light 
to warrant further harvests. All pickings from the Marion strawberry 
section this week have gone to Birmingham, Ala. by truck for the frozen 
pack trade. The first Youngberries were harvested May 17th." 
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George F. Waldo, Corvallis, Ores. 


"Most of the week of May 22-27 was taken up in a trip to experiment 
-stations and growers in eastern Washington and eastern Oregon,--Pasco 
and Kennewick, Washington; and Milton-Freewater, Hermiston, and Hood 
River, Oregon. In most sections the Fairfax strawberry is quite popular, 
being an early berry and a very good shipper of fine quality. The Wray Red 
and Dorsett are also grown to a considerable extent. -Although several of 
our selections showed promise in these districts, they lack redness, which 
is very desirable at the present time in varieties grown in the lower Yakima 
and Valla Walla valleys. Several selections showed promise in the Hood 
River valley." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Injuries to The Chairman of the United States Employees! Compensation 
Employees. Commission has written the Department as follows: 


"The Commission has noted an increase in the mumber of cases 
in which claim under the Federal Employees! Compensation Act 
is made by an injured employee for the payment of privately 
incurred medical bills for treatment obtained on account of an 
injury in localities where Government medical facilities are 
available for such treatments. 


"The excuse generally offered in explanation of the failure to 
utilize Government medical facilities is that the employee was 
not informed of the availability of such facilities, or as to the 
provisions of the compensation law requiring the use of these 
facilities for the medical care of employees claiming the benefits 
of the Compensation Act. It also appears that many supervisory 
officials and employecs responsible for euthorizing medical care 
int, 


in case of an injury to employees under their supervision are 


te S 


not informed as to the proper procedure to follow in such matters." 


While we do not believe this applies especially to our Division, in 
view of the fact that we have consistently kept our field offices informed 
On procedure, by means of mimcographced instructions, memoranda, and News 
Letter items, we take this opportunity to egain emphasize the necessity 
for every employee of this Division to become thoroughly familiar with 
the instructions on procedure as well as the duties of the official 
superiors and the employees with respect to injuries sustained in the 
performance of duty. 


it is again pointed out that the benefits of the Federal Employees! 
Compensation Act apply to individuals employed under letters of authoriz- 
ation as well as those urder regular appointment. Therefore, it also be- 
hooves every Collaborator and Agent authorized to emplcy labor needed in 
caring for our experimental work in the field to familiarize himseif with 
the instructions. ‘The Business Office will supply mimcographed instructions 


and forms to all who have failed to receive them, and will be glad to answer 
such questions as may arise from time to time. 
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+ PICNIC 


Our sixth anmal Division picnic was held at-the Horticultural 
Station, Beltsville, Md. the afternoon of June 3d, centering at the "Log 
Cabin" in the woods and spreading out ‘through the surrounding grounds. It 
was in many ways the most successful of the gatherings so far held, with 
a splendid attendance of present and former employees and their families, 
including three ort-of-town visitors: Mr. 7. T. Pentzer from Fresno, 
Calif., Dr. Paul L. Harding from Orlando, Fla., and Mr. James E. Kraus 
from Cheyenne, Wyo. 


It wouldn't be fair to attribute the conspicuous success of these 
annual picnics to chance. No, the various committee members put in a lot 
of work to make sure that every one will have a good time. Mrs. Marion H. 
Harvey, who is in charge of the financial records of the Division, headed 
the reception committce this yoar and did an excellent job. Mr. J. H. 
Beattie and his refreshment committee held fast to this group's popularity, 
dispensing hot coffee, lemonade and ice cream to supplement the lunches 
brought by those in attendance. The coffee deserves special mention. Made 
by Mr. 7. R. Beattic it met with a remarkable reception and many, including 
Dr. Crane, who finished five cups, were led to wonder if this coffee-making 
accomplishment may not have played an important part in gaining for Mr. 
Beattie the "most outstanding citizen" award from his home county. He, 
however, with his usual modesty insists that he made the coffee too weak 
and so it was necessary for Dr. Crane and others to drink several cups in 
order to get the equivalent of one cup of good coffee! 


Probably the feature of the picnic was the soft ball game between 
teams representing the Bcltsville station and the Washington office. The 
Beltsville Battlers won by a margin of 11 to 8 and for the third consecutive 
year Dr. Magness is listed as the winning pitcher though he had excellent 
help this year from Bob Thompson, who pitched part of the game. Moon and 
Smallwood did the catching... Herb Block and Maurice Vail shared pitching 
duties for Washington, while Bob: Linehan, an excellent first baseman, sur- 
prised by taking over the catching job. Magness and Thompson did not con- 
fine their activities to pitching exclusively, each blasting out a homer. 
Another pitcher, Block, accounted for the third home run of the game. 


Just to prove to Dad that he isn't the whole show in the Magness 
family, young Robert Magness won the cup offered by Dr. Auchter to the child 
of an employee able to name correctly the largest mumber of a group of 
plants and trees marked out in the picnic area. Bob placed the correct tag 
on more than half of them and was presented with the cup by Mr. Gould in 
the absence of Dr. Auchter. Olive Baxley, secretary to Dr. Boswell, won the 
prize as rapid-fire interviewer. 


As usual, the picnic included such events as archery, horseshoe 
pitching, boating--and a soft ball game for the girls. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Leave for As defined by the Department Regulations, a person will be 
Tempora considered as a temporary employee and leave allowed on 
Employees that basis (1) Then the termination date of employment is 

fixed in advance for a period not exceeding 6 months re- 
gardless of whether a definite stop date is given or the appointment 
reads "Not to exceed 6 months"; and (2) Then appointment is made for 
1 month or more (up to 6 months). 


Temporary employees, as classified above, will carn pa/2 days 
anmal leave per month for each full month of service. However, leave 
cannot be granted such employees until after the first full month of 
service. Thereafter leave may be granted at the beginning of the month 
in which it accrues. Thus an employee appointed June 1 for a period of 
not to exceed 6 months could not be granted leave with pay during June, 
but on or after July 1 he could be granted the 2-1/2 days leave earned 
in June and if desirable also the 2-1/2 days credited to him for the 
month of July. The employee should, of course, be allowed to take all 
the leave to his credit prior to the termination of his appointment. 


Employees under definite appointment, temporary Or permanent, are 
entitled to sick leave at the rate of 1-1/4 days per month. Sick leave 
accruing during any month of service shall be available at any time 
during the month. Temporary employees, as defined in the opening para~ 
graph are not entitled to an advance of sick leave. 


Employees hired at a rate per day or hour for intermittent service 
are not entitled to anmal or sick leave. As all employment under 
Letter of Authorization in this Bureau is: restricted to intermittent 
service, employees under Letter of Authorization are not entitled to sick 
or anmal leave. 


Sales Tax The Business Office has had several inquiries as to the 

proper procedure to follow when making a purchase in Califor 
nia, where a sales tax is involved. The Comptroller General has ruled 
recently that the Federal Government is exempt from such tax and therefore 
if the dealer insists on payment of the tax the purchase may be made (in 
cluding the tax) but a Form 1094 (U.S. Tax exemption certificate) should 
be filled out, to be signed by the dealer, in the lower left-hand corner, 
and attached to the voucher. An extra copy of the voucher should also be 
sent to the Business Office. The amount of tax should be shown as a sep- 
arate item on the voucher and the serial mmber of the certificate given, 
together with a statement that the dealer refused to grant tax exemption, 
In such cases the statement "State or local sales taxes are not included in 
the amount billed" should be crossed out on the voucher certificate, The 
tax exemption certificates and extra copies of vouchers will be used by 
the Government in claiming a refund of the taxes paid. Tax exemption cer 
tificates may be obtained from the Business Office. (This same procedure, 
of course, is to be followed in other States where a State sales tax is 
demanded in connection with official purchases.) 


ie 
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This News ‘Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
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the Division :-of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Discases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions 

and sO are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Viole, Xt Horticultural Field Station, Tine gaara Md. No. 13° 
JULY od, 1939 s) : 


Strawberries To those of us who have watched the extremely satisfactory © 

progress of the strawberry breeding work conducted by Dr. 
George M. Darro and his associates, it comes as no particular SUYPIEISE., =, 
to read in John C. Dunegan's report in this issue that the Blakemore a 
strawberry was the principal variety marketed in northwest Arkansas. _.._—s, 
this season. It made up about 75 percent of the strawberries sold, It. 
May be news to some, however, that the Blakemore has become the degen ; 
strawberry variety in acreage in the United States! 


The strawberry breeding: program is a very comprehensive one, in- 
cluding attempts to obtain strawberries of improved dessert quality and. 
varieties especially suited to the needs of the industry. We want. dig. 
berries, too, husky specimens that along with their other zood qualities 
will run 40 to the quart--or even, fewer--just so buyers do not. confusc: 
them with apples! It remained.for the boys in the Department's Press... e 
Service, however, to enlighten the News Letter concerning another phase 
of the program--I mean the fact that Dr. Darrow and his force sample 
the promising new strawberries with their nose as well as.their tongue. 
They keep in mind, you see, the fact that the strawberry derives tS eas 
scientific name "Fragaria," from the Latin for fragrance. OE 


"For aroma and delicious strawberry flavor, there. is nothing to | 
beat the wild eastern meadow berries that the earlicst settlers on “the 
Atlantic coast found so delightful," says the Press Release in question. 
"George Darrow has sampled most of the good berry varicties of ‘the world | 
and knows none with finer aroma." So there's the additional . problem-- , a 
retaining this aroma in the new sorts. In many hybrids it is lost, but 
it persists in some crosses that have the other desired qualities also, 
and it is from this group that winners such as the Blakemore are chosen-- 
the~-er--nosegays of the strawberry breeding program! 

® 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


John C. Dunegan, Fayettosville, Ark. 


"At Springdale, Ark. about 200 bushels of Transparent apples, the 
first of the season, were on the market on June 12 and brought $1.80 for 
the best grade and $1.50 for No. 2 quality. ‘The apple crop is short," 
he added, writing on June 17th. "Raspberries brought $4.00 for pint 
crates; Youngberries $1.35; cherrics $2.75 for crates of 24 quarts." 


He had written June 10th: "Much time this week was devoted to 
the collection and examination of the 'drops! from our apple spray plots. 
The results of the first collection are not completed for all the plots 
but 90 percent of the frit from non-sprayed trees show scab lesions 
while only 0.5 percent of the fruit is infected in one of the lime 
sulphur plots." 


For the week ending June 3d he reported: "Bacterial spot is be- 
ginning to appear on peach foliage as the result of the very favorable 
infection conditions during the month of May. In one 20-acre block of 
18-months-old Elberta trees the grower reports that disease appeared 
very suddenly on all the trees at the cnd of last week. I examined 
the orchard on May 31 and found the most serious case of leaf infections 
I have ever encountered. Many of the leaves had the upper half complete- 
ly infiltrated with bacteria, giving the leaf a 'glassy' translucent 
appearance. 


“When the harvest of strawberries in Washington County is 
finished within the next few days, a gross return of $300,000 will have 
been brought to farmers of the county, County Agent Clifford L. Smith 
estimates. About 350 cars of berries have been shipped by truck and 
rail and Mr. Smith's estimate of the cash return is based on an average 
of $2.00 per crate. Actually the berries sold at an average of $2 to 
$2.10 per crate, he said, Seventy-five percent of the berries were 
Marketed at Springdale, but Prairie Grove, igi had Lincoln and 
Fayetteville marketed. part of the crop. 


"Blakemore was the principal variety marketed this year, 75 
percent of all those sold being of this variety, with the other 25 per- 
cent distritited principally among Klondike, Aroma and Norwood." 


H, F. Bergman, East Wareham, Mass. 


Writing from the Cranberry Disease Field Laboratory on June 7th, 
he reported that blucberrices were in full pa with good prospects 
for a big crop. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
J. Re Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


"Stony Pit of Pears.--Examinations of the pear nursery plot 
planted for the purpose of observing leaf symptoms of the stony pit 
virus, have shown several interesting developments," he reports June l. 
"What was thought to be healthy Bose and Patten budwood apparently was 
infected. At least, growth from these buds has developed leaves showing 
what is believed to be the leaf symptoms of stony pit. In checking the 
new growth from the trees selected for this budwood, the new leaves were 
found with the same symptoms. Quince, Forelle pear, and Anjou growth on 
the nursery trees appear to be healthy at this time and should offer some 
Material for budding and transmission experiments. The encouraging fea- 
ture of these observations is that nursery stock may offer possibilities 
in identifying the disease. 


"It is becoming somewhat evident that the leaf symptoms are var- 
iable and often fugitive. The youngest leaves on diseased trees generally 
show a faint mottling and some veinlet chlorosis. As the leaves mature, 
the mottled condition disappears. The veinlet chlorosis may persist, 
generally on a small percentage of the leaves, and is often a striking 
and definite symptom. On most varieties observed, however, the veinlet 
chlorosis may also be erratic, in that leaves showing striking symptoms 
at a certain period of development may later mask the chlorotic areas 
completely out. 


"Several pear varieties worked on a diseased Bosc tree previously 
show little evidence of the trouble except in the case of Pyrus communis. 
A small number of the leaves on this variety show the most striking vein- 
let chlorosis yet observed. These are being tagged and a record of their 
performance will be taken. Leaves of the diseased Anjou trees budded _ 
in 1936 showed some beautiful chlorosis several weeks ago, but they have 
largely disappeared at this time.... 


"Powdery mildew is vory common on apple twigs and pear fruits. 
It is difficult to convince growers that mildew is a dry weather fungus. 
Dieback is common in many orchards and no doubt is directly correlated 
with a lack of moisture last fall and during early spring. Winter tem-. 
peratures are too mild for injury. 


"At. my request, one grower applicd 33 pounds of borax per acre to 
his alfalfa ficld. While this was applied very late, the results arc -. 
strikingly good. A distinct line separates the treated from the untreated 
stand and the former is greener, taller, and will far outyield the untreated 
plot. Boron deficiency symptoms are clear cut in the wntreated plot." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


E. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


We 


"The soil moisture availabilimeter, developed by Mr. R. Be. Allyn, 
has now reached the point where, from a practical standpoint, it can 
take the place of the oven method of determining soil moisture," he 
reports from the U. S. Pear Field Station. 


"Its limitations as far as soil type goes have not been deter-— 
mined, but it works very well on our adobe and similar soils here. The 
Fruit Growers League is now having one built for the County Agent to 
use in helping the growers determine the proper time to irrigate. 

The chief advantage of the instrument lics in the fact that one can 
save 24-48 hours as well as the oxpensive equipment necessary to detcrmine 
soil moisture by the oven method," 


U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDAN, MISS. 
J. Me Lutz (Handling, Transportation and Storage Investigations) 


Writing June 3d he says: "The tomato scason opened at Crystal 
Springs on May 31 and because of almost continucd rains, with rosulting 
severely diseased condition of the vines, it looks as if the major por- ? 
tion of the crop will be shipped by June 10, although there will be some 
shipments after that time. Shipping quality of tomatoes this season is 
reported as not entirely satisfactory. Cracking is quite severe, as 
would be expected. There seems to be little blossom—end rot this year." 


Atherton C. Gossard (Nut fruit investigations) 


"The mechanical analysis of the soils in the selected areas of 
the pecan orchard was completed," he writes for the weck ending Junc 3d. 
"The size of particles at successive foot levels to a depth of 9 feet 
tend to be similar in the two areas in which the trees grow well, the 
particles increasing in coarseness with the depth of sampling. The size 
of particles from the two higher areas of apparently drier soils, on 
which the trees grow relatively poorly, tend to be similar, being nearly 
as coarse at all levels as the coarsest particles from the better areas. 


"Two profile pits were dug to a depth of 9 feet, 1 on each of 
the higher, poorer areas. The pecan roots from specific distances from 
similar trees and from specific foot levels to 6 feet were saved for 
weighing, measuring and photographing. It appears that this soil examin- 
ation may be quite revealing as to the causes for differences in the 
ease of establishment and the growth of pecan trees. in various locations 
in our orchard." 


wo 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Ree Super, Orlando, Pla. 


"Planting operations at the new U. S. Subtropical Fruit Research 
Station, comprising 80 acres on the south shore of Lake Hiawassa near 
Orlando, have progressed rapidly," he reports Jume 15th. 


"We now have 10.5 acres planted to avocados, including a plot 
for nutrition studies and others for testing rootstocks, varieties and 
hybrids. Harly in February 9 large avocado trees, from 14 to 18 years old, 
were moved from the Orlando Laboratory grounds after being cut back to 
about five feet, leaving only the trunks and a portion of the main branches. 
After four months these old trees show vigorous growth, some having shoots 
from 12 to.18 inches in length. Some 75 5—ycar-old avocado scedlings that 
had survived tomperatures of 23°F, or lower without injury were planted in 
the hybrid block. Some of these also showed resistance to avocado scab. 


"Three and one~half acres of the citrus variety collection are 
now planted. This collection contains most of the named commercial var- 
ieties of citrus, tested hybrids and species. Most of the trees in this 
blogk are from 8 to 20 years old and were moved from Orlando, Drake Point 
and Eustis. Nearly all show vigorous growth. One and one-fourth acres | 
of the citrus breeding block have beem planted. Some of the hybrids in 
this block should fruit for the first time next season. 


"The lychee block contains 2211/2 acres and includes a variety collec- 
tion planted as buffers between the main planting for nutrition studics. 
About half of the three-acre mango block has been plantcd. We have also 
Planted a few jaboticabas and expect to have 22/2 acres set out this 
summer, the trees being imported from Brazil. One acre of papayas has 
been set for nutrition and breeding studies and 1500 pineapples plants 
have been set, the number to be increased before the end of the season. 


' "One-four th of an acre has been devotcd to miscellancous subtropi- 
cal fruits, including white sapote, guava, tree tomato, rose apple, 
Achras Sapota, etc. 


"Many subtropical ornamental trees and shrubs have been used to 
beautify the station grounds. Palms are the main landscape feature. 
Hundreds of ornamentals are being propagated this season and will be 
used for future landscaping of the grounds. 


"Windbreaks of Casuarina equisetifolia and C. leptidophloia have 
been planted on the west and north sides of the property not bordered 
by the lake, and on the south side of the central farm road." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Final results of cross-inoculation studies made in the fall of 
1938 were taken during the week, he writes June 10th. "Puncture in- 
oculations made in filbert branches, in 1938 growth with 5 different 
isolates of the filbert blight pathogen were positive in practically all 
cases, killing back the inoculated branches from 3 to 12 inches in most 
instances, while no lesions or only very small dead areas, not exceeding 
2mm. in their maximal diameter dimensions, were present about puncture 
inoculations made in filberts at the same time with 5 different isolates 
of Phyt. juglandis, the walnut blight pathogen. The results of these 
eross-inoculation studies afford additional evidence that distinct dif- 
fcrences in Paice aoe betweon these to pathogens exist even though 
they can not be separated by morphological or physiological methods....!" 

He had written June 3d: "The latter part of the weck was spent 
mostly in taking final results cf greonhousc studies on theo critical 
period for the infection of filbert buds by tho filbert blight pathogen. 
As stated in an carlicr preliminary roport, results of those studies in- 
dicate that the buds are susceptible to infection by the blight. pathogen 
practically the whole year around, as artificial inoculations made at. 
approximately monthly intervals from June 1, 1938 to April 1, 1939 were -- 
always positive in some instances. The most critical part of the infec- 
tion period is apparently the interval from June 1 to January 1, however, 
for inoculations made during this period caused the death of a much 
larger percentage of buds and opening shoots coming therefrom than did 
inoculations made thereaft er, |! 


"Brown Scomc,, oi non-parasic disorder of walnut leaves, continues 
to develop vh abnormal proportions, h® commented in his report for May 
27th. "Specimens have been sent into the officc by growors from all sec- 
tions of the Willamette valley and from as far south as Grants Pass, 

Oreg. These inquiries, together with personal observations, indicate that 
this disorder is more prevalent and severe than it has been for a number 
of years past.!! 


George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La. (Tung investigations) . - 


"Rapid progress is being made in the study of the effect of tree 
vigor and tree location in relation to fruit bud development and resis-— 
tance to frost injury," he writes June 14th. "There is gome indication 
of a correlation between high starch. content and-frost resistance. Séctions 
made of the pith region immediately below the buds and stained with IKI show 
heavier starch accumulation in buds which resisted killing frosts." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on 
June 17th, he says: "The drop records taken this week showed a definite 
relationship between the drop of nuts and our experimental pollination 
treatments. This drop occurred during the fifth week from full recep- 
tivity and corresponds with the time of drop noted in previous years. 
It is to be expected that all the unpollinated nuts will be off the 
trees by the time drop records are tazen during the coming week," 


He had written June 3d: "To date there has beon a general drop 
of nuts on all varicties not associated with the experimental treat 
ments applicd. A small portion of this drop has becn due to injury 
by the nut case bearer but the cause of most of it cannot be definitely 
determined. Nuts are developing rapidly in size. 


"tScorch! on the leaflets on trees in certain portions of the 
Brown orchard at Philema is developing rapidly in spite of the abundant 
rainfall which has occurred. Apparently, the presence or lack of suf- 
ficient soil moisture is not a prime factor in the development of this 
leaf condition unless its effect on the condition of the tree in regard 
to root and top growth occurred prior to the present growing season. 
Tree growth this year is more vigorous than has been noted for several 
yearse 


"The crotalaria cover crops are the best we have had for some 
years. In the Brown orchard at Philema, especially in the portions of 
the orchard on the sandier soils with low fertility, the stand is the 
best we have ever had. However, along the tree rows in the area culti- 
vated three times last summer plants are few and small, even around the 
trees in the area on which fertilizer was spread, demonstrating the 
deleterious effects of clean cultivation." 


George HE.’ Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The walnut crop is going to be considerably shorter than last 
year," he writes June 10th, "while it is evident that the filbert crop 
will be very heavy. 


"This has been a season of extreme variation in blooming; a 
modified form of delayed foliation is quite prevalomt. In one orchard 
Which we visited last. week, there were still pistillate flowers in 
Just about the receptive stage, while on the same trecs would be 
valnuts 1/4 grown." 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 
Edwin Smith, Wenatchee, Wash. (and in transit }) 


"After several years! experimental work with atmospheres of CO, gas 
as an auxiliary to refrigeration in the transportation of. sweet cherries 
and Bartlett pears, certain shippers in Yakima are placing 700 to 800 
pounds of 'dry ice! in refrigerated shipments of sweet cherries to provide 
COs atmospheres in transit," he writes June 21. 


"The 1938 transportation test from the Pacific Northwest on this 
subject showed that refrigerator cars were variable in their retention of 
the gas and that, generally, low concentrations obtained after three or 
four days movement of the cars, despite the presonce of a liberal amount 
of 'dry ice! within the cars. During the cherry shipping season this year 
Fisk Gerhardt and A. L. Ryall are making laboratory studics of the effects 
of these decreasing concentrations of COs upon chcrrics undor refrigeration 
and are placing withdrawal tubes in refrigeration cars carrying commercial 
shipments under gas." 


In this connection, Edwin Smith went to Laramic, Wyo. to secure 
analyses of atmosphcric samples withdrawn from tho cars passing that point- 
between June 18 and 25, whereby a comparison may be made between: gas reten- 
tion in a serics of shipments and that secured in the trmsportation test 
of last year. And thereby hangs a talc, because he took advantage of an 
interruption of this work to make a trip to the Cheyenne Horticultural 
Ficld Station--and was he impresscd} 


"Dr. A. C. Hildreth will do his best to make a Rocky Mountain _ 
botanist in one day's time out of any mombor of our staff who may visit 
his station$" he writes during his convalescence after a walking tour 
of the station's 2,139 acres. "The station scems amply protected from 
the Indians," he volunteers by way of reassuring use "To reach it you 
pass through Fort Warren, the sccond largest encampment of soldiers in 
the United States. Just beyond the fort and rifle range 6 miles from the 
city one passes through the dignified rose-colored sandstone gate of the 
station and views the somicircle of residence and buildings against a 
rise in the plains about a nile distant with l0-acre test plots inter- 
voning. My visit deeply impressed me with the anovnt of tine and work: 
necessary to establish the wonderful showing of protective and ornanen- 
tal plantings about the station--the energy and perserveronce necessary 
in botanizing throughout the Rocky Mountains. and. the Great Plains, fron 
Alberta and Saskatchewan to New Mexico, to secure the naterial repre- 
sented. For that matter, imagine the hiking required to accunulate the 
42,000 native strawberry plants, representing 1100 different collections, 
being tested at the station for hardiness, disease resistance, etc. and 
being used for selections in breeding work! And this is merely a sub- 
project $" 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 


Top-to-Botton "Taking advantage of a simple rule of nature-—that 
Ventilation cold air presses down--scientists of the Federal 
Bureau of Flant Industry devised a new method of 
ventilation which makes it possivle to handle long-distance shipments 
of citrus, other fruits, and weactabies: wide a minimum loss from ex- 
treme temperatures, both cold and warn," says a release from our Press 
Service, discussing an interesting phase of our transportation work. 


"The cars in which perishable fruits and vegetables are 
shipped were built primarily for refrigeration. In winter months, 
however, when ice is not needed and outside temperatures ere not too 
cold the vents over the ice bunkers are left open to let air circulate 
through the car while in transit. The cold air enters the car through 
the opening at the bottom of the bunker, masses under the load and 
stays there. As a result, the lover part of the load often gets too 
cold while produce at the top of the car may get too warm. Under this 
method ventilators must be closed when the outside temperature reaches 
32 degrees, or fruits and vegetables near the floor may freeze. 


"In the plan worked ous by C. W. Mann of Bureau, heavy 
paper, canvas, or light metal is placed over the openings at the bot- 
tom of the bunkers. This forees the air coming in ee outside through 
the top bunker opening and over the top of the load where it filters 
down, In this way the top of the load gets the benefit of the in- 
coming cold air and there is no quick massing of cold air at the bottom 
of tne car, 


"During 2 years of tests with citrus shipments from California, 
it was found that vents could be left open until outside temperatures 
reached as low as 25° without injury to the fruit. During the present 
season tne method has been apdlied also to citrus shipments from the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas. This improvement in ventilation will make 
it possible for shipders to shorten the geason when produce must be 
precooled before shipment or be shipped under refrigeration, says lir. 
Mann, - Further studies on ventilating other produce during transit will 
be conducted by the Bureau. 


"Since demonstrating the effectiveness of top to bottom ventil- 
ation, lir. Mann has devised an ee is aa panel which can be attached 
pernanently to the ice bunker openings to replace temporary baffles 
used in the tests. The nga of Agriculture has applied for a 
public service patent to insure its free use by all shippers." ; 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Rocky Mountain A memorandun from the Office of the Director of Personnel 
Spotted Fever calls attention to the death, by Rocky Mountain Spotted 

Fever, of Dr. Dana Manners, a Washington pharnacolori st, 
and reminds us that June, July and August are the nonths in which ovorvone, 
particularly those who work or take their recrcation out of doors, should 
exercise groat care to prevent receiving the infection through the bites 
of infected ticks or through inoculation of snall open wounds with tho 
blood of ticks. 


"Effective precautions can be taken to prevent infection as eight 
hours attachnent and feeding are necessary before the spotted fever germ 
can be communicated," says the Memorandum, "A simple method of prevention 
is to inspeat the body and clothing twice each day whenever there is a ques- 
tion of exposure to ticks. Removing the ticks fron tho body with tweczers 
will provent infection through small skin abrasions and cuts on the fingers. 
Iodine should be used to paint the spot where the tick was attached. Tweez- 
ers should also be uscd in removing the tick from donestic aninals, pots, 
etc, The ticks should be dropped into a can of kerosene or carbolic acid," 


Dr. Manners was tho third caso reported for 1939 and the first death, 
There wore 8 casos.in 1938 with’ 3: deaths resulting, In certain mountain 
areas in the western States, this ailment is more prevalent and the mortal- 
ity rate much higher than in Washington. All field forces should be warned 
of the dangers of tick bites and required to follow the simple preventive 
measurcs. The U. S. Fublic Health Service has developed a preventive in- 
oculation for the disease. Workers in areas where it is more prevelent 
should be governed by the advice of Public Hcalth sorvice physicians. 
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Automobiles The question has recently been raised as to whether ficld 
employees driving Governnent-owned automobiles are compelled 

to observe local ordinances specifying safety requirements for vehicles. 

The Solicitor has stated that we can not be compelled by law to comply with 

local requirements, such as brake inspection and the display of a brake 

tag on the windshield or exhibiting more than one rear light, etc.; however, 

it has always been our policy to observe State and local requiremonts in- 

tended to safeguard the public, except, of course, where the expense is 

exorbitant or in excess of the cost and repair limitations. 


Paragraph 1832 of the Department Resulations provides the necossary 
authority to meet any roasonable expense involved in complying with Stato 
and local laws and regulations. "Drivers of all devartmental vehicles shall 
strictly observe all State and local laws and regulations both in lettcr 
and spirit," it says. Public good willis essential and it can not. be 
gainod or hold by disrogarding the laws or customs of any community. <Ac- 
cordingly, it is considered advisable for those in the ficld wno are re- 
sponsible for Goveornment-owned vehieles to cooperate with the State and 
local authoritics by the close observance of oll reduiroments intonded 
for the greater safety of the public. 
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ADMIUISTRATIVE NOTES 


Long Gistance Under a recent ruling of the Comptroller, 
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felephowe calls cial long distance telcphone calls nust now be sup= 


= 


ported by Form AD-102. ‘Thereforc, an employee making 
such calls should fill ovt and certify Form AD-102 in triplicate and 
forverd in duplicate with the supporting voucher to the Washington office 
where Form AD-102 will be approved. by Mr. H. P. Gould or his designated 


z 
alternate, The third copy should be retained in the files of the office 
making the call. This applies also where official calls are received 
Collect. 


The same procedure should be followed by emDloyces when in travel 
status peying cash for official long distance calls; that is, the certified 


wv 


Form AD-102 in duplicate shovld be attached to the reimbursement account. 


Toll calls appearing on 1024 vouchers or reimbursement accounts 
will be suspended unless supported by properly certified AD-102. 


Employees maintaining copies of Department Regulations should nake 


notation of the foregoing on varagraph No, 1674, 


5 


Airlines In a menorandun fr 
we are informed tha 
proved anendnents to the tari 
a 15 overcent reduction effect 
fares, sleeper charges and excess b 
on official travel; Eastern Air Lines 
Transcontinental & Western Air, I 


on the Chief of Burcau dated June 5, 1939, 

+ the Civil Acronavtics Authority has ap- 
ffs of the airlines listed below pernitting 
ive June 1, 1959, from published one wey air 
aggage rates to Government enployees 

; Pennsylvania Central Airlincs; 
nce; and Unitcd Air Lines. 


Paymonts for Budget and Finance Circular No. 116 reads, in part: 
Metcored charges "Be it enactent by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 


assenbled, That the Act approved April 27, 1937 (Public Numbered 57), 


is amended to read as follows: 


"thereafter, in meking payments for commodities or services the 
quentity of which is determined by metorcd readings, such as gas, clec- 
tricity, water, steam and the like, and for tclcphone services, where 
the oeriod covered by the charge begins in one fiscal vear or allotment 
period and ends in another, the entire amount of the payment may be re- 
garced as a charge against the apvropriation or allotment current at the 


end of such period!" 


The amendment differs from the original Act, that is, only in 


that telephone services are included, 
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Tung Writing from the U, S. Ficld Laboratory for tung investigations, 

Bogalusa, La., George F. Potter reports June 22: "The budding 
nursery has been rechecked and rogued. Every stump on which the bud is 
not now growing has been removed. The tung tree suckers freely and we 
want to take no chances of mistaking suckers from unbudded stumps for our 
vegetatively propagated varieties. At the same time the final data was 
taken on the percentage of buds to grow and some interesting facts were 
brought to light. 


"The percentage growing ranges from 96 in the case of the varicty 
M-28 down to 10 percent for the variety F-89. Much of this variation is 
no doubt due to the character of the budwood used. The fact that we have 
obteined a poor stand with buds from certain trecs docs not necessarily 
meen that the same will be true when we use yigorous budwood from our 
multiplication nursery, yet wo strongly suspect that the roadiness with which 
the buds will force may be on inherent characteristic of the individual tree. 
For instance, the wood from tree 4-1 seemed to be vigorous and very de- 
sirable, but only 28 percent of the buds grew. The wood from tree A-4, 
taken the same day and budded at the same time, seemed much less desir- 
able, yet 70 percent of the buds have grown. Again we are able to re- 
member clearly that the wood from the last two trecs that were propage- 
ted, M-31 and M-32, seemed uniformly poor, but taken at the same, held 
under precisely the same conditions, and budded the next day by the same 
person, we obtained 40 percent in the case of M-31l and 92 percent in the 
case of li-32,. If the ease of budding varies with different individual _ 
trees, experiments on budding conducted with wood from only one or two. 
trees would be quite inadequate. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
George F. Potter (continued) Tung Investigations 


"Owing to the fact that it Was necessary to obtain multiplica- 
tion wood from 50 individual trees, experiments on the methods of bud- 
ding were necessarily very limited. The patch method was used exclu- 
sively. In a number of instances it was impossible to find good l+ycar- 
old budwood. A close examination showed many blind nodes, even on trees 
that made fairly good shoot growth in 1938 and in our notes made last 
fall were credited with having good budwood. On the majority of these 
trees, however, a good growth had been made in 1937 and vigorous buds 
had been formed which still remained in dormant condition. Hence for 

°6 individual trees, buds from l~year-old and from 22-year-old sticks 
were compared. With these particular trees 70 percent success was at- 
tained with buds from e=ycar-old wood and only 43 percent with the 
l-year~old bud sticks, a highly significant difference. It must be re- 
nenbered that these were trees in which the l-year-old wood was par- 
ticularly weak and undesirable. Yet the results with buds from 2-year- 
old wood compare well with those ordinarily attained with good l-year 
wood. ke 


"Another comparison was made of two methods of removing the 
buds from the bud sticks, One method: derived from practices used in 
budding rubber, consists of cutting a small chip from the sticks, and 
removing the bark by peeling it back. with one hand while with the other 
the chip is bent. The theory is that by bending the chip its fibers 
are torn apart and the bud is pulled out of the wood with less injury 
than were the bark is 'slipped' from the stick, Under the binocular 
a limited number of buds actually appeared to be in better condition 
when peeled from the chips in the manner described. The experiments 
indicate that with buds from 2-year-old sticks results with the two 
methods were almost identical, Buds from l-year wood of five differ- 
ent trees shows 65 percent growing when the ordinary 'slip' method was 
used and only 46 percent when the 'chip!' method was used. The results 
varied widely from tree to tree and therefore even this large differ- 
ence between methods is scarcely significant statistically. We are in- 
clined to think, however, that when the budwood is small the ordinary 
method is to be preferred because it gives a much wider piece of bark 
for the patch," : 


Max B, Hardy, Albany, Ga. (U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory) 


"Rainfall during the month was of nearly daily occurrence although 
the total amount received was not excessive," he reports July 1. "The trees 
in this section of Georgia are showing the effects of the more than ade- 
quate noisture in the best growth the writer has ever seen. In many in- 
stances second growth is making its appearance. There is also more scab 
on the trees at Philema than in any previous year observed. The crotalaria 
cover crop is excellent. As yet relatively little shuckworm injury has been 
noted in any orchard," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The forepart of the week ending June 17th was spent largely in 
a field survey of the distribution and prevalence of brown leaf scorch 
of walnuts, The disorder was found to be present in varying amounts 
in all sections of the Willamette valley visited. It is more prevalent 
and severe than it has been for a number of years past. In some orchards 
this leaf spot is present in such great amounts that it has decreased 
the functional leaf area to such an extent that it may affect the filling 
of the nuts adversely. 


"In general, it is worse in orchards on marginal soil types that 
are characterized, in the main, by relatively shallow soil, lack of 
optimum aeration in the lower soil levels and poor drainage, On the 
better soil types the disorder is present in only limited amounts. A 
number of the affected leaves were examined in the laboratory for the 
presence of a parasitic microorganism in the tissues but without success. 
This disorder appears, therefore, to be a physiological or functional 
disturbance brought on by certain provailing weather conditions and en- 
hanced by unfavorable soil factors." 


FP, N. Dodge, Shreveport, La. 


"It is apparent that the crop of crossbred pecan nuts will be several 
times greater this year than any year in the past," he writes June 24th. 
"It is also apparent that the secret of getting a good set is pollinating 
at the proper time, and that that time lasts not more than three or 
four days," 


—~-~-----~~----~------- ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIAL ~--~-~-~---~-----------~- 


Effective June 26, 1939, the working hours for all employees of 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. (including the groups 
at Beltsville, Md. and Arlington Farm, Va.) were changed from 9 a.m. to 
8:30 asme, With the day closing at 4 pom. week days and 12:30 pom. on 
Saturdays. These hours are to be observed during the summer months. 


Members of our field staff who have occasion to send telegrams 
or other rush messages to Washington should bear these new closing hours 
in mind--4 p.m. daily; 12:30 p.m. Saturdays--so that they may take into 
Consideration the time differential for their region. Messages should 
be marked "NIGHT" if their delivery in Washington, D. C. will be after 
4 Delle 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
M. A. Smith, Columbia, Mo. 


Writing from the Fruit Disease Laboratory on June 22d he says: 
"The 1939 pear, apple and peach crop outlooks in Missouri all appear 
to be above average, according to the June 1 estimates of the U. S. 
Departnent of Agriculture recently made public. April frost damage was 
spotted, the report says. Apples are 59 percent of a full crop as com- 
pared with 55 percent average; peaches are 46 percent of a full crop; 
and pears 48 percent as compared with a 10-year average of 43 percent, 
Frost did heaviest damage to peaches in the east-central, south-central 
and southwestern districts, with the southwestern district reporting only 
28 percent of a full crop. Peach production is indicated at 912,000 
bushels or 11 percent above the average. Pear production is indicated at 
390,000 bushels, or 7 percent above the average." 


Gen bats Meckstroth, Wa Lieird..< Niu Gi 


"Last week I was called out to a farm a few miles from here 
where the grower reported that. nost of his strawberry plants were dying," 
he writes fron the Coastal Plain Station June 17th. "Upon investigation 
I found that the trouble was due to root aphids, I made a count to see 
what percentage of the plants were infested. Out of a total of 80 plants . 
only 17 appeared to be free of ant and aphid infestation; 32 plants showed 
ant infestation, 6 were weak and 25 dead. This means that less than 25 
percent appeared to be free of ants and aphids. 


"This field was planted to corn and soybeans last year... In an 
adjoining fieldwhere a portion of the field was planted to corn and 
soybeans last year and a portion to tobacco, there was a very marked dif~ 
ference in the number of infested plants. The stand was much better on 
the portion of the field that had tobacco last year, This observation 
is in accordance with observations we have made for the last several 
years, since we have found numerous cases where ants and root aphids 
have been very serious in strawberry fields that had been planted to corn 
and soybeans the year before. This grower has put in corn in a portion 
of the field and is saving a few of the best rows hoping that these will 
make a fair stand of plants for fruiting next year." 


John C, Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark, 


"The 'drops'! from the apple plots were collected during the week by 
dodging between the showers," he writes June 24th. "The peak of this work 
has passed and we were able to gather all the drops in one half day. . An 
examination of the trees in the check plots showed many sporulating scab 
lesions on the leaves and fruit. The showery weather and moderate temper- 
atures have prolonged the scab infection period this season beyond that 
of any season since I came to Arkansas in 1928," 
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SOIL MOISTURE AND FRUIT GROWTH 


Experiments conducted over a period of ycearg in cooperation with 
the Burcau of Agricultural Engineering, in citrus orchards of the south 
coastal basin of southern California, indicate that fruit mcasurencnits 
of the lemon at least may be used under commercial orchard conditions 
to establish the most desirable interval between irrigations. “It is 
not recomicnded that fruit-growth records be used to predict when water 
should be applicd, but rather that they be used to determine whethor or 
not established practices are acconplishing desired results," say J. RB, 
Furr end C, A, Taylor in Technical Bulletin 640, "Growth of Lomon Fruits 
in Relation to Moisture Content of the Soil," issucd in May. 


"If fruit growth decreases materially before irrigation and there 
is & sharp increase in volume just after irrigation, it is evident that 
there was an appreciable vater deficit prior to irrigation," they point 
out. "The magnitude of the difforence in apparent growth rate during the 
periods just before and just after irrigation is an index of the water 
deficit to which the trees were subjected just before irrigation." 


Citrus orchards in this south coastal basin require irrigation 
throughout the dry season from about ilay to November, "Winter rainfall 
is usually sufficient to moisten the entire root zone of citrus trees 
so that for a period in early spring the trees have eae full reservoir of 
soil noisture, As this-supnly becomes depleted, irrigation water is 
applied. The application nay be such that the entire root zone is again 
noistened to field capacity, but more often water is applicd to a linited 
portion of the root zone, in some cases 50 percent or less, The renaining 
soil then becomes quite dry.!! 


There is an amazingly wide difference of o¥inion anong growers 
concerning tines and nethods of irrigation, rather natural in view of 
the fact that they are producing fruit under a wide diversity of condi- 
tions, a situation that st least in part probably justifies the opinions 
expressed. The investigations reported on in this bulletin were con- 
ducted in order to establish basic information for pronoting better 
nethods of applying water in practice and to provide for the most ef- 
fective utilization of water by orchard trees. As stated, the work 
deals prinarly with the response of lemon trees to decercasing soil 
noisture under orchard conditions. Both the effect of irrigating var- 
ious proportions of the soil in the root zonc and that of varying tho 
intervals between irrigations have been investigated. 


"The reaction in the trees throughout the range of rcadily available 
soil moisture and in the range of moisture percentages at which wilting 
of the trees occurred have been studied in certain detailed tests as a 
basis for the larger field trials," say the authors, 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
EH, 5. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


"Summer weather has been with us the past few days, with maxinun 
temperatures in the 90's," he writes June 14th from the U. 8S. Pear Field 
Station. "The hot dry weather is putting a crinp in the blight move- 
mente Sone of the orchards are just getting thcir first irrigation. This 
delayed irrigation is partly due to the unwillingness of the growers to 
apply water while blight is running and partly due to lack of time (nen 
enployed in blight cutting.) 


"The fourth cover spray has just been applicd. This spray was 
omitted last year and it is pretty gencrally felt that it was a nistake,. 
There doesn?t seem to be as high a correlation between moth flight and 
worm entry as has been formerly supposed. Some work done last year by 
one of the spray companies indicated that maxinum entry occurred about 10 
days after the lowest flight. : 


"We now have two fruit measuring instruments in operation, one in 
each half of Frequent. From the results secured to date, it seems clear 
that pear fruits here, grow somewhat differently than apple fruits in 
Wenatchee. Our Anjous are increasing in volume now at the rate of about 
lec per day. However, from 7 a.m to 5-6 poem. they lose about 1-1-1/2 CG 
Then during the night they make this loss up and in addition make their 
Puce,of .zrowth,...At the present .timo,.the fruit.on,thevalfelfajhels, 
shrinks more during the day and grows more at night than the one on the 
cultivated half. However, fruit measurements on several trees in the two 
halves indicate that both plots shrink and grow about the same. There 
may be differences in leaf-fruit ratios here, if so adjustments will be 
made or another tree selected." 


"Dr. L. P. Batjer visited the station June 14-17th. It was a 
genuine pleasure to talk with him and get some ideas from him, as well 
as to got late news of the Horticultural Ficld Station at Beltsville, 
Md., and learn that the new building on the station is so nearly com- 
pleted, together with new greenhouses, a new heating plant--and a new 
fence around the station!" 


H. F. Bergman, East Wareham, Mass. 


Writing from the Cranberry Disease Field Laboratory on July 1, 
he says, "Thursday forenoon I went through the strawberry district 
around East Falmouth and Wahquoit. Most of the growers were through 
picking but a few had two or three days more to go. The crop was very 
short this year as a combined result of loss from late frosts, dry weather 
and spring dwarf. The one grower who had most of the spring dwarf, 
picked only about 300 crates instead of the 600-700 he might have had 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
H, F., Bergman (continued) 


from the area planted. He figures that he has made only about $75.00 
for the year's work, Another grower at Wahquoit who has never had any 
of the spring dwarf picked 21,000 quarts and still had berries for two 
or three days more picking, The minimum price that he had received was 
ll cents a quart and from that up to 20 cents or more at the first of 
the season. He had picked more berries from two acres than some other 
growers had from five although his crop was much less than in some 
other years....A heavy rain through this area June 30th was generally 
beneficial for all crops except strawberries. Blueberries look 

very well and are quite large but will not begin to ripen for another 
two or three weeks.!! 


He had written June 29th: "The first application of spray for 
control of fruit rot of cranberries was made this week on three series 
of plots on separate bogs. In spite of a cold spring which delayed 
growth for 10 days to 2 weeks early in the season, cranberry vines have 
caught up and are just coming into bloom this week, which is about the 
usual time. Several growers have shown an interest in spraying for rot 
control this year and at least three growers have sprayed areas ranging 
from 10 to 25 acres, using a 5-2-50 bordeaux. There may be two or three 
others who did some spraying this year also. 


"On June le and 13 several plots on a bog badly infected with 
rosé bloom were sprayed for its control. The sprays used were bordeaux 
4-1-50, 5-2-50, red copper oxide-bentonite 2-2-50, and yellow copper 
oxide 1-1/2 - 50. The effects of the sprays were evident this week. 
Bordeaux sprays were more effective in checking the disease than the 
Copper oxide sprays and bordeaux 5-2-50 was outstanding in the rapidity 
and comPleteness of control. Only one application of spray was given 
at the rate of about 250 gallons per acre," 


Re Be Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


"The blossoming of cranberries is scattered over a fairly long 
period, but we are now somewhere near the average peak of bloom for the 
state," he writes July 1. "In general, the blooming is quite satisfactory, 
being moderately heavy on most bogs. All spray programs have been started 
and most of the growers are applying bordeaux throughout the blooming period 
in order to cut down the amount of fungus blast. The seedlings at the plan- 
tation at Whitesbog are growing particularly well and most of them are in 
bloom. It has not been possible to apply the second bordeaux spray as yet. 
The work on weed control has becn progressing and will be finished within 
two days, weather permitting. Runners have all been 'tucked in.! The patch 
is in much better shape than at any previous time. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS: 
R. B. Wilcox (continued) 


"The blueberry harvest is well under way. There was:a falling 
off in crop at the end of the first week of picking but ,shipments are 
now rising rapidly as the berries are ripening in most fields. However, 
the estimates for the whole New Jersey crop continue to fall and it is 
obvious that the total crop will be considerably under that of last. 
year, probably not more than half of the original estimate for this 
year. Fruit worms in the carly berrics are more abundant than thoy have 
ever been before, and mummy berry is both widespread and serious. The 
obscure blueberry discase on which we. have been working is: showing up 
plainly in many fields, particularly on the Pioneer varicty. The ber- 
rics on affected bushes, as reported last year, remain small; leaves 
and wood growth are much reduced in size; and the leaves of severely af- 
fected bushes are somewhat cupped upwards with pale margins, Some injury 
has developed in many fields, evidenced by the browning of leaves here 
and there, which is apparently connected with the.fertilizer that has 
been used, The sumptoms are more abundant on the light soils and show 
only where the fall recommendation of fertilizer had been applied. In 
most places this injury is not serious." 


He had written June 24th: "Blueberry picking started in many 
fields on the 19th but has been.very light, less than 250 bushels 
having been shipped from New Jerscy during the week, It is becoming 
apparent that the crop will be considerably short of that of last year. 
I understand that the price received for North Carolina was quite satis- 
factory but the market felloff sharply as soon as the first few shipments 
were made for Jersey, and the outlook for local growers is discouraging. 


"The cranberry seedling plantation at Whitesbog is much more 
vigorous now than it has ever been. The earliest varieties have passed 
the peak of bloom while the latest ones have not yet begun to open their 
flowers," 


"We have been finding an increasing number of cranberry bogs 
that have been weakened or damaged by water last year and by the severe 
weather at the end of November. Most of these bogs are receiving apbli- 
cations of fertilizer (first week in June) to stimulate growth, Fertil- 
izer is also being applied to many other bogs on which growth is sub- 
normal. One of the objections to cranberry fortilization in the past has 
been the stimulation of excessive weed growth, but the tendency at present 
is to attempt control of these weeds by chemical applications, This is 
bringing about a new set of conditions that may give unexpected and inter- 
esting results...." 
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Dew Se HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
George P, Hoffman (Vegetable crop investigations) 


"Farmers in this section are badly behind with their crops be- 
cause of continuous rain," he writes for the week ending June 17th. 
"Much of the corn has had no work since planting and is now in such 
condition as to make cleaning impossible. Cotton is at a standstill 
because of too much rain anc grass and is heavily infested with boll 
weevil, Oats and oats and vetch planted for feed crops have to a very 
large extent been lost entirely or damaged to such extent as to make 
very poor feed, 


"Spring and summer gardens are good with snap beans being abun- 
dent. Peaches, dewberries and wild blackberries are plentiful but of 
poor keeping and table quality. Pecan growers report good growth and a 
fair crop promise, Observations made here and there indicate very 
heavy vegetative growth in both peach and pecan trees.... 


"Tomato harvest in the variety-selection and cultural blocks is 
at its best. Yields are fair to satisfactory but keeping quelity of 
the fruit is poor. Glovel and Marglobe have both. gone down with wilt 
in our plots this year. Foliage vigor in several of the selections is 
conspicuously good and suggests strong resistance to leaf spot. 


"Conditions in the Crystal Springs district with respect to the 
tomato crop this season are pathetic--much reduced yields, low grade 
fruit, much disease, unfavorable conditions for harvesting and handling, 
and resulting low prices, The needs of this section appear to be a 
combined production and handling educational program involving the best 
possible thought of both extension and research workers. Such program 
could well begin with the selection and use of soil, both plant bed and 
field, on which tomatoes have not been grown almost from year to year 
for 10 to 25 years, more careful observance of cultural practices de~ 
manded for optimum plant growth and develoment, and last but by no 
means least, a community-wide sanitary program by which to dispose of 
culls that remain in the fields on the dump, and in the roadside ditches. 
This last mentioned condition greets the possible buyer, reporter, or 
otherwise "tomato minded" person and greatly depresses the markets to 
say nothing of the large quantity of this cull fruit that is or might 
be taking the place in consumption that should be filled by good fruit 
sold at a worthwhile figure. 


"Out plots are showing worthwhile and interesting differences as 
to treatments and varieties. However, the short season of harvest-- 
only 17 Gays--is going to reduce the value of the field readings that 
we had hoped to obtain.!! 
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DRY SODIUM CHLORATE SAFER THAN SPRAY SOLUTION IN KILLING WEEDS 


"Spreading dry sodium chlorate crystals over weed infested areas 
is a iuch safer way to apply the chemical weed killer than applying it 
in a solution with a sprayer," says L, W. Kephart, weed specialist of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, quoted in a recent Press Release. 


"The chemical is widely used for eradicating noxious perennials, 
including bindweed, Canada thistle, Johnson grass, leafy spurge and 
Russian knapweed. Because it destroys all vegetation, but leaches out 
so that the land can be used again in from 1 to 2 years, farmers are 
using increasing amounts of the chemical although it is both costly and 
dangerous to handle. 


"Last year," Mr. Kephart reports, "more than 8,000,000 pounds of 
sodium chlorate was applied by farmers many of whom still use the more 
dangerous spray system. Sodium chlorate by itself is not dangerous, 
but once the chemical becomes mixed with any organic substance it 
becomes highly inflammable, This may happen if the chemical spills on 
a wooden floor or wagon bed, especially if these are dusty. The great- 
est risk of personal injury is to workmen applying the chemical as a 
spray, for they can scarcely avoid getting their clothes soaked with 
the solution, As soon as dry, the chlorate impregnated clothing will 
flane up from the least spark, This danger is largely avoided when 
the chemical is applied in the crystal form. 


"Most farmers applying the crystals use a hopper mounted on 
wheels that spreads the chemical such as fertilizer is spread by grain 
drill attachments, It is necessary, however, to, spread the crystals 
by nand in fence rows or other tangled places. 


"For safety the chemical is never stored in barns or other 
valuable oubbuildings," says Mr. Kephart. "If it should become mixed 
With dust on the floor it becomes a serious fire hazard. There is not 
much danger of fire when the dry crystals are spread on the fields if 
all dead vegetation and trash have previously been raked and burned. 


"In studying the toxic effect of the chemical upon the soil, the 
Department scientists find that more chlorate is needed to kill weeds 
on fertile soil than on poor soil. For this reason farmers who plan to 
eradicate weeds from cultivated ground this fall or next spring should 
not fertilize the preceding crop. Furthermore, they may make heavier 
applications on the more fertile parts of the farm and lighter on the 
thinner portions. On highly fertile soils it mey be better to use 
only cultural or cropping methods of weed eradication." 
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CRISP HEAD LETTUCE A COMING FLORIDA CROP! 


In the Florida Grower for May, 1939, F. WM. Connor, agricultural 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line, tells something of the possibilitics of 
iceber® lettuce in Florida. As he uses the tern, howover, "iceberg" is 
not a varictal name but merely the current trade designation for the 
crisp head lettuce of the New York variety, and closoly related strains, 


"ith the strong tredc preference for iceberg, the South Atlantic 
and Northeastorn States were handicapped because the available strains 
of iceberg would not develop satisfactorily under conditions prevailing 
in those areas," he writes. "Florida in 1925 shipved nearly 2,500 cars, 
principally of the leaf type, while her present production of all types 
is around 350 cars a year. The lettuce industry in the East was drying 
up, while the production of iceberg in the West increased yearly. 


"Florida's agricultural leaders felt keenly the loss of this let- 
tuce business and diligently sought to fill the gap. In 1930 the agri- 
cultural department of the SAL undertook to find a strain of iceberg 
that could be adapted to the soil and climatic conditions of the Southcast. 
Seed of many strains from all producing centers were obtained for test 
plantings. During one season 16 different strains were planted in loca- 
tions affording varying climatic, soil and moisture conditions....none 
of these strains.,.were successful," 


Yes, you've guessed it! They finally got around to trying one 
of the "old family doctor's prescriptions" for horticultural complaints-- 
meaning that they discovered Ivan Jagger's Imperial No. 847 lettuce and 
planted out seed along with the othcr strains being tested. And No, 847 
was the only one of the lot maturing firm heads and possessing the other 
comercial qualities desired. Growers, encouraged, increased their 
plantings of it and last fall in Manatee county there were between 300 
and 400 acres of Imperial No, 847 grown. 


"These plantings generally made splendid growth, from which car- 
lots were shipped during the months of December, January, February and 
March," reports Mr. Connor. "Growers and operators of several packing 
houses (eGuipped with nodern icing, grading, and packing facilities) 
coordinated their efforts to provide for the first commercial crop the 
type containers and methods of packing approved in the markets. Yields 
in sone instances were as high as 600 small packed crates per acre. 

The growers, packers, the agricultural department of the SAL, and the 
publishers of Florida newspapers and magazines joined in an educational 
Campaign that attracted national attention for Florida-grown iceberg. 
Prices were satisfactory; and the quality of this first commercial crop 
has won for future Southeastern iceberg a welcome in the markets of the 
COUNTY e 


"In Manatee county alone it is contemplated there will be planted 
1,000 acres of the Imperial No. 847 iceberg this fall...." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Travel We are informed that the Esstern Passenger Association, com- 
prising railroads east of Chicago and St. Louis, and north of 
the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, including the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
has established a new system of reduced one-way and round-trip fares, 
effective June 30, 1939, based on distance Zones and class of service. 


Rates are divided into three classesescoach, lower berth and 
upper berth, Therefore where tickets are obtained for a certain class 
of travel (lower berth, for instance) and part of the trip is actually 
made in an upper berth or coach, a memorandum in triplicate must be 
prepared setting forth the dates of arrival and departure at points 
where the class of service was of a lower grade than that called for by 
the ticket, in order that adjustment may be made with the transportation 
company. Where possible this statement should be attached to the carbon 
copy of the transportation request; otherwise it should accompany the 
reimbursement account. Failure to supply this memorandum will result in 
the suspension from your account of the amount involved in fare or berth 
charges. 


In this connection, attention is directed to the Memorandum of 
Septembor 19, 1938, signed by Mr. Ronoy and addressed to employees in 
travel status, emphasizing the fact that unused railway tickets or por- 
tions thereof, purchased on transportation requests, should be sent in 
promptly to the Business Office with a memorandum 


(1) Submitted in triplicate; 

(2) Signed in duplicate; showing 

(3) Transportation request number; 

(4) Date and place of obtaining ticket; 

(5) Full description of actual class of transportation 

furni shed; 

(6) Points between which travel was performed in Pullman, 
and points between which coach service was used, 
with dates and hours of arrival and departure of 
trains. 


This information is necessary to enable tho railroads to verify 
the types of service by checking with the daily records of their conduc-— 
tors.e The Bureau Office of Accounts states that all of this information 
must be furnished to permit a prompt and accurate settlement of trans- 
portation requests on the basis of local fares for the different types 
of service furnished. Under no circumstances, of course, should an on- 
ployee attempt to obtain a refund from a transportation company for an 
unused ticket or portion therefor obtained on a government transportation 
request. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 

Letter "One of the most encouraging and notable develoments in the 
Writing field of public service during the past few years has been the 

increasing recognition by government agencies of the inpor- 
tance of letters in building good will and in helping to make the entire 
progran of their agencies more effective," say James F, Grady and Milton 
Hall (Farm Credit Administration) in Public Opinion Quarterly (July) 
quoted by the Department's Deily Digest. 


"In Federal, Statc, county, and municipal agencies, forward-looking 
officials are stressing the fact that letters are a major force in shaping 
citizens! attitudes toward their government. Since the citizen in dealing 
with his government seldom meets in personal interview with its agents, 
the letter becomes the Government's representative. 


"While exact figures are not available, the number of letters 
mailed daily by Government agencies undoubtedly runs into millions. Of 
even greater significance in considering the effects of various forces 
upon the attitudes of the public is the fact that at least 90 percent of 
the contacts of government agencies with citizens are through letters.’ 
The effectiveness of the business of government, therefore, depends 
largely upon the effectiveness of its letters. And the taxpayer's in- 
pression of the quality of the service for which he is paying is detcr- 
mined by the kind of letters he reccives...." 


Telephone We are still having a little trouble with vouchers for 
long-distance telephone calls--meaning that you are going 
to have trouble also, Ptease check up on Par. 1674 of the Department 
Regulations and note that it provides} 
ee 
"Enployees naking an administrative exanination of 
accounts are instructed to suspend from vouchers any toll 
charge for a call unless Form AD-102, approved by a proper 
supervisory officer, is attached. Failure to furnish a 
properly executed forn promptly shall be reported to the 
- proper administrative officer," 


_ This, of course, is in accordance with the recent ruling of the 
Comptroller. When you make sucha call, fill out and certify Forn AD-102 
in triplicate, scnding two copies along with the voucher and retaining 
the third copy for your files, 
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Woks: XT U. S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md. No. 15 
August 1, 1939. 


Tomato Breeding The News Letter for July 15, 1937, published an inter- 
Beltsville, Md. esting note concerning tomato breeding work at the 
Beltsville station, where we are testing hundreds--or 
is it thousands now?--of crosses and back crosses of Lycopersicon escu- 
lentum and L. pimpinellifolium in an effort to incorporate disease re- 
sistance with the desirable commercial characteristics of our best toma- 
toes. We have now large-fruited selections from backcrosses that possess 
practical immunity, though they are not quite ready for commercial tests. 


New attention has been directed to this work by a recent paper in 
Science (June 30, 1939) in which G. W. Bohn and C. M. Tucker announce 
their belief that a strain of L. pimpinellifolium sent them by W. S&S. 
Porte of our Division is immune to Fusarium lycopersici; at least they 
have demonstrated its immunity to 329 strains from various regions of 
North America and other continents, Mr. Porte tells us that this strain 
is our No. 2116 (PEI No. 79532) cbtained by the Division of Plant Explor- 
ation and Introduction from Dr. G. N. Wolcott (Estacion Experimental Ag- 
ricola, Lima) who picked it up near Trujillo, Peru, in 1929. We received 
the material in 1930 and tested it on Fusarium wilt infected soil at Ar- 
lington, Va. for two seasons. In 1936 all selfed selections from the orig- 
inal accession grown in the Beltsville wilt test were 100 percent resis- 
tant to wilt, and all field, greenhouse and laboratory tests made each 
year since have indicated complete resistance to all the strains of F. 
lycopersici tested. Dr. F. L. Wellman has been able to recover the wilt 
pathogen from root tips of plants grown in soil heavily infested with the 
more virulent strains of the wilt organism, but these plants have shown 
no symptoms of wilting and the fungus has been found but rarely above the 
region of the cotyledonary plate. Even in such cases the organism did 
not extend very far into the main part of the stem, plants were not wilted, 
and normal crops of fruit were produced. 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Atherton C. Gossard (Nut fruit investigations) 


"A trip was made to Harrison and Jackson counties i1.Mississippi 
and Mobile County, Alabama, the latter part of June to svudy pocan or- 
chard conditions, particularly in relation to fertility and soil. A 
good many of the orchards in Harrison County have been improved strik- 
ingly in the past two years, and the growers are predicting a fairly 
good crop this fall. Some are speaking of the possibility of a hundred 
or more pounds per tree average over several acres. Such an improved 
Condition was not found farther east in Mississippi and in Alabama. The 
cause seems to be largely one of fertility, and would appear to be 
brought about by a difference in the managerial set-up between the 
orchards in Harrison County and those in the counties farther east. 

A good many of the orchards in Harrison County are small owner-operated 
orchards. The owners operate, or concentrate on, a comparatively few 

acres, applying 30 to 40 pounds of complete balanced fertilizer per 15- 
to 20-year-old tree, in addition to planting and plowing in cover crops. 


"In Jackson and Mobile counties, many of the orchards are parts of 
large coalitions operated by a single manager who spreads his operating 
funds over the whole acreage, and apparently does not do any of it much 
good. A striking demonstration of this condition was found in two ad- 
jacent Harrison county orchards. The owner operates his own 4-acre 
orchard and the adjoining 3-acre orchard identically with one exception, 
Both are 14 years old. Both have been given from 10, increasing to 20, 
pounds annually of 4-8-4 fertilizer per tree, for the past seven years. 
Both have had a cover crop of velvet beans plowed under annually. But 
- the operator, who has two mules, has applied about 500 pounds of stable 
manure to each of his own trees annually for seven years. No manure has 
been applied in the orchard of the Chicago owner, who would have to buy 
it. The manured trees are several feet taller than the unmanured trees; 
the trunks of the manured trees have an average diameter of 2.6 inches 
more than the unmanured trees. The manured trees yielded 625 pounds of 
nuts per acre in 1937, 400 pounds per acre in 1938, and are estimated to 
be holding a crop of 750 pounds per acre for 1939, The unmanured trees 
bore 300 pounds per acre in 1937, nothing in 1938, and are estimated to 
have a crop of about 500 pounds per acre for 1939." 


N. H. Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


"During the week ending July 8th the final spray was put on the 
peaches and grapes. Despite continuous rains there has been almost no 
brown rot on the peaches except where there was a break in the skin of 
the fruit. There has been a severe defoliation of some peach varieties 
apparently caused by ' bDlack-spot or bacterial shot-hole.' Varietal sus- 
ceptibility has been quite outstanding.....The first picking of Champion 
grapes was made this week. This variety is the earliest of all varieties 
under trial and is outstanding for its vigor. It does produce nice clusters 
of fruit, but it Lacks quality." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


George F, Potter, Bogalusa, La. (Tung investigations) 


"An inspection of the nurseries on the Mississippi Cooperative 
Tung Farm, and on the iands of the Bogalusa Tung Oil, Inc., indicate 
that the seedling trees are finally breaking into a rapid growth, 
They seem almost to stand still for a long period after they break the 
ground, Growth measurements are being made both here and in the nursery 
at Lamont, Fla. to give more accurate information on the period of 
eae erowth, 


"Tn the laboratory, Dr, McCann has examined some 2,000 micro- 
scopic slides of which 80 percent have been discarded, A median longi-~ 
tudinal section of the female flower is the best criterion of the stage 
of development but the inflorescence of the tung tree is such that it 
is impossible to predict where the female blossoms will occur or at 
what angle they may lie, To date no way has been found other than to 
cut, mount and stain a large number of sections from each bud, In the 
late stages it is possible to determine which sections are of value 
after tne paraffin ribbon has. been flattened on the slide, before moun- 
ting and staining, On the whole the histological study of flower develop- 
ment is an exceedingly tedious process," 


He had’ written July 1: "Studies of the root system of a number 
of trees were made by Dr, Angelo, In a low area trees on which the 
lower roots had evidently been killed out by excess water, had formed 
many fibrous roots near the surface of the soil and scemed to be 
thriving. Meny practical growers claim that the tap root of the tung 
tree is injured by transplanting and argue that the seed nuts should be 
planted directly in the field, Two 77-year-old trees, on similar well 
drained soil, one transplanted and one not, showed little or no differ- 
ence in the charecter of the root system... Neither had a trve tap root. 


"The work of inoculation with various organisms that have been 

isolated was begun by Mr, Hines. Among diseases the root rot, clitochybe, 
now holds the lime light, having been especially virulent this season. 
Two beds of soil have een inoculated by buryire portions of infected 
roots, one in a well drained area at some elevation ard enother in a™ 
peorly crained area at the hottom of the slope, feead-wiil be planted 
in tnese plots and also seeilines on which the root. systems have.been 
given different degrees of pruning." ; 


GC. I. Snith, Brownwood, Tex. (Pecans) 


"During the week of June 19-24 pecan nuts were equnieed! in the pol- 
‘lination plots, Unpollinated nuts of all varieties have dropped and, as 
usual, a heavy drop of pollinated nuts occurred during-the period at 
_ which unpollinated nuts dropped, From these and previous data we believe 
a great portion of the 'June! drop is due to lack-of fertilization and not 
to lack of pollination," 
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_ NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Poul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The forepart of the week ending July 8 was spent mostly in the 
field taking results of studies on spraying for the control of filbert 
blight. Excellent control of bud and twig blight was secured in spray- 
ing tests carried on in a 10-year-old Barcelona filbert orchard located 
near Albany, Oreg. by three applications of bordeaux mixture 4-2-50 plus 
Vatsol (4 oz. to 100) made in (1) the late summer of 1938 before the 
first fall rains occurred; (2) in the late fall of 1938 when the leaves 
were about half off the trees; and (3) in the early spring of 1939 when 
the leaf buds were breaking open. However, one spray application made 
in sarly fall gave almost as good control. 


"The latter part of the week was spent in the Lebanon district 
checking on the results of spraying tests for the control of walnut 
blight. In tests carried on in that region, good control of the walnut 
bacteriosis was obtained by the application of two thorough and timely 
bordeaux mixture sprays. Copper oxalate also gave very good results. 
Thus in tests carried on in one Brooman Franquette orchard in this 
region two treatments of bordeaux mixture 4-1-100 plus a mineral oil, 

1 pint to 100, applied in the early prebloom and late prebloom stages 

of development reduced the incidence of infection from 27.4 percent 

to 2.3 percent. Two applications of 19 percent copper oxalate 3-100 
applied at the same time also gave very good control of blight under 
these conditions, reducing the incidence of infection from 27.4 percent 
to 4 percent.... A leaf spot disease of Persian walnuts due to Ascochyta 
juglandis, Bolt. is becoming quite prevalent in unsprayed Franquette 
orchards near Lebanon, Oreg. However, the lesions are not sufficiently 
abundant per infected leaf to cause defoliation." 


He had written July 1 conceming a survey of diseases of walnuts 
prevalent in northern and central California. "Walnut bacteriosis was 
found to be present in only very limited amounts in northern and central 
California this year except in a few local areas in central California 
and along the coast. This situation is due to the abnormally small 
amount of precipitation which fell in this area during the critical period 
for infection. A limited amount of copper oxalate was used in the vicin- 
ity of San Jose, Calif. this season for the control of blight but results 
of these trials are not yet available. Brown leaf scorch of walnuts, a 
leaf spot that is very prevalent in Oregon this year, is present in only | 
very limited amounts in Calif. It is practically absent in irrigated 
plantings. A small amount of this leaf spot was found in non-irrigated 
orchards near Santa Rosa, Calif. Walnut girdle or the black line disorder 
of grafted Persian walnuts is present in California as well as in Oregon. 
It is especially prevalent in Contra Costa county near Martinez. The Con- 
cord variety grafted on black walnut rootstocks is affected the most. The 
orchards affected range from 20 to 30 years of age.. No pathogen has been 
found associated with this condition in California." 
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fe ie rn Ra NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Alton H. Finch, Tucson, Arizona. (Pecans) 


"Again this year, the data obtained suggest that an important 
cause of the 'May' drop has to do with insufficient chilling during 
the winter months," he writes July 1. "Trees sprayed with dinitro 
during January and February gave earlier foliation and it appears 
have had less drop although wide differences are not yet apparent. 


"Considerable differences in extent to which varieties are af- 
fected by warm winter temperatures are apparent. Through the years, 
Halbert, Mahan and Humble have borne consistently well and have yielded 
as well on the southwest side of the tree as on the other portions. 
Western (Western Schley) and Onliwon have been affected to only a slight 
degree. Other varieties have consistently borne lightly on the south- 
west side of the tree and have borne irregular crops over the tree as 
- a whole, 


"During the 1938 season treatments to regulate vegetativeness 
of Humble and Mahan trees on the Yuma Farm were undertaken. Analyses 
of nuts collected serially through the period of filling has just been 
Completed, Mahans reached a maximum of slightly more than 70.percent 
fat, Humbles just above 73 percent. Both were well filled and of satis- 
factory quality. The fact that Mahan nuts have generally filled well where 
conditions of moderate vegetativeness existed, that they have sold well 
(50 cents per pound) the past several years, and that they have borne 
regularly and heavily has caused considerable interest in them." 


Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"The almond crop will be heavy this year," he writes July l. 
"However, the lack of rainfall in some localities will probably result 
in almonds of rather poor quality and no doubt there will be a great 
deal of sticktight trouble in non-irrigated orchards. Almond trees are 
holding up somewhat better than I expected when I was over the ground 
a few weeks ago. Almond nuts are sizing up rapidly and appear to have 
sized up rather early, which of course under the weather conditions is 
an advantage," 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS © 
G. A. Meckstroth, Willard, N. C. 


"The blueberry season is nearing a clase," he reported July 1. 
"Mrs. Crabbe made her last picking on June 30, but Mr. Huntington is still 
picking his late varieties, such as Concord and Rubel. I believe that 
Mr. Huntington is planning on making his last picking about July 11 or 
12, The blueberry yields this-year have fallen below the growers! ex- 
pectation, This reduction in yield is due to a number of causes, prin- 
Cipally frost injury, mite injury and hail." 
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DECIDUCGUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Reto WaCOaT, Pemberton, N. J. 


"The seedling plantation has now been sprayed twice with bordeaux 
and appears to be in good condition," he writes from the Cranberry and 
Blueberry Disease Laboratory on July 15th. "Work on weed control is 
Still in progress and the runners have not yet been tucked in on all of 
the older bogs, but this work is farther along than in any previous 
season. Many seedlings have set a good crop of the fruit. However, one 
peculiarity has impressed us, namely, the oxtensive length of the season 
of bloom of many of the seedlings. Some of the seedlings have varied to 
as large as marbles, with many flowers open, The majority of these 
seedlings have McFarlin as one parent. It is a characteristic of this 
variety, I believe, to bear fruit varying greatly in size, even ona 
single vine, at harvest time, It looks now as though many of these 
seedlings will have fully ripe and half ripe fruit present in October. 


"The blueberry harvest has passed its peak. The early varieties 
are finished and the crop is diminishing on most of the midseason var- 
ieties, Nearly all growers have begun picking Rubel and Jersey has been 
started in a number of fields, In spite of the short crop the market is 
weak and prices are low, 'Mummy berries! have occurred quite generally 
throughout tho blueberry area this year but the proportion of the total 
crop that has been infected in any field is very low. Most of these 
mummies have now ripened and either fallen to the ground or been. picked 
from the bushes, A few growers have made a special picking of mummy 
berries in order to remove as many of them from the field as possible. 
Others have tried to keep them picked up from the ground. Certain un- 
named seedlings have shown much more severe infection than many commer- 
Cial varieties, 


"During the early part of the harvest season of 1938, a few fields 
showed a fairly high proportion of soft berries, which we laid at the time 
to a combination of wet weather and the excéssive use of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. The fertilizer formula for blueberries was changed by the sta- 
tion this year and there have not been any excessive rains during the 
picking season. It is interesting that there has been practically none 
of this type of soft fruit. 


“The 'unknown! blueberry disease is showing up more conspicuously 
in the fields and we are finding new locations each week, During the 
present week we have identified the disease on a number of varieties on 
which it had not been noted before, including Rancocas, Jersey, Sam, 
Catherine, Adams and Stanley. We have not yet found the trouble on plants 
less than four years old. We visited a field on the 10th that showed the 
most general and most severe infection we have ever seen," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


C. P. Harley, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"The Woenatchce-Okanogan districts have just comleted a success- 

ful cherry season," he reports July 12th. "Although the prices were not 
what they were in the palmy days, still they were as good as could be 
expected. Large sizes are again in demand, although the crop in general 
ran rather small. Ten-row Bings paid 7 cents a pound to the grower, 
ll-row, 5 cents, and 12-row, 3 cents, We-had an interesting ovportunity 
to study the effect of our thinning experiments to increase size of cher- 
ries, The commercial return showed our thinned trees to average 36 per- 
cent 10-row fruit, whereas the unthinned trees averaged only 14 percent 
10-row. The trees on which these experiments were conducted were very 
vigorous and the unthinned trees ran larger than the average for the 
district. In the Van Valkenburg orchard where we also had a thinning 
experiment, our thinned trees produced saiable fruit, whereas the un- 
_thinned were never picked. These trees had a tremendous set and were 
not any too vigorous. 


"The estimate for the 1939 apple crop for the Wenatchee-Okanogan 
district is 13,920 cars. This is a good bit under the 1938 shipments, 
which totaled 16,233 cars.. This reduction in crop is due to several 
factors including the removal of about 5,000 acres of apple trees during 
the past year. Also, a large number of trees failed to bloom this spring. 
With the trees gradually becoming less vigorous due to lack of fertilizer 
in many cases, they apparently’were unable to come: back with bloom fol- 
lowing last year's heavy crop. I would say that there are more biennial 
bearing trees in the Wenatchee district than ever before in the history 
of the Wenatchee Valley. Approximately 1,500 of the 5,000 acres removed 
have been replanted. These replants are mostly soft fruits, cherries, 
apricots and peaches," 


E. F. ‘Bergman, East Wareham, Mass. 


"A summation of temperatures in excess of 50°F, for May and June 
shows that it is quite possible that the berries of the 1939 crop may 
be of quite poor keeping quality," he writes from the Cranberry Disease 
Field Laboratory on July 8th. "The temperature summation this year is 
600. Last year it was only 537, yet the crop was of poor keeping quality. 
More depends, however, upon the conditions of temperature end rainfall 
during July and August than upon the May and June temperatures. Last year 
there was'a great deal of rain and high temperatures during July and August. 
This year so far it has been hot and humid but with very little rain. 


"Cebot blueberries are just beginning to ripen. They should be 
far enough along in another week or ten days for picking toe begin. The 
crop is heavy and the berries are of good size," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


John C,. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"The week has been marked by high temperatures and continued 
clear weather," he reports for the week ending July 15th. "The entire 
Countryside is beginning to show the effects of the dry weather. Fruit 
trees and other deep rooted vegetation are not suffering but the flower 
and vegetable gardens and lawns are taking on the dried-out appearance 
so characteristic of midsummer conditions here in Arkansas. 


"The fourth cover spray was applied to our experimental apple 
plots in Ruppel's orchard on July 12 and 13. Apple blotch has become 
decidedly evident and for the first time in several years our experiment 
will yield results on the control of both scab and blotch. This spring 
I decided to double the size of the experiment by having duplicate plots 
using trees we have sprayed since 1936 and trees which Ruppel Brothers 
have sprayed only indifferently during the same period. The extra work 
and expense of this procedure is now clearly justified for there is 
very much more blotch in the plots previously sprayed by Ruppels than 
there is in our plots that have been properly sprayed for a number of 
years, The experiment promises, therefore, to yield information not 
only on the control obtained this year but also upon the accumulative 
effects of several years' spraying." 


First Report of the Popcorn Disease of Mulberry in Arkansas. 
On June 20th specimens of the popcorn disease of mulberry (Morus alba) 


caused by Sclerotinia carunculoides were received from Warren, Ark. 

The grower reported that the disease had rendered worthless, as food 
for hogs, the entire crop of 60 white mulberry trees in 1937, 1938 and 
1939, While the disease has previously been reported from Leland, Miss. 
and Homer, Ruston and Shreveport, La., points between 76 and 124 miles 
southwest of Warren, it has not been observed in Arkansas...... 


"Growers in the Springdale area report that they encoumtered 
severe competition with Illinois during the Yellow Transparent season. 
When the season started Springdale growers were receiving from $2.00 
to $2.25 per bushel for this variety, but the heavy movement by truck 
from Illinois orchards forced the price down to 65 cents a bushel. 


"A nurseryman at Rogers reported the loss of 2-year-old Jonathan, 
Yellow Transparent and Golden Delicious trees in the nursery rows. A 
visit to the nursery with Dr. H. R, Rosen revealed that the trouble was 
“caused by fire blight. The nurseryman reported a loss of approximately 
10 percent in a planting of 10,000 trees." 
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FIND NEW TREATMENT FOR NARCISSUS BULB PESTS 


Under this title, the Department's Press Service distributed to 
the papers July 23, an interesting account of the vapor heat treatment. 


"Tnseet pests of narcissus bulbs have been controlled for many 
years by hot-water treatments," it points out. "This method may now be 
superseded by a vapor heat treatment--developed vy Randall Latta of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with commercial 
growers of Oregon and Washington--in which moist, heated air under close 
control is circulated rapidly through a treating chamber. The margin 
between the heat necessary to kill the insects and that which injures 
the bulbs is narrow. A temperature of 110° to 111°F. has been determined 
as the most favorable to use in the Pacific Northwest. This treatment 
not only does not injure the bulbs but actually atimulates growth. 


"The bulb farmer grows narcissus for increase, sorting out at 
harvest the bulbs of marketable size and quality and replanting the 
smaller ones, At least seven pests attack the narcissue bulbs--four 
flies, two mites and a nematode or celwom. Except for the nematode, 
any of these pests can be killed without injuring flower quality the 
next season, by treating the bulbs for not more than 2 hours. An 8-hour 
treatment, likely to injure flower quality, is necessary to kill the nema- 
tode, and this treatment is not always successful. Growers do not expect 
to market bulbs treated for nematodes until after another growing season. 


"Mr. Latta, in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
finds that the new treatment has many advantages over the hot-water treat-— 
ment. Bulbs are easily handled in large quantities--as many as 20 tons 
at once, The risk of spreading disease infection through spores washed 
off in water is avoided. Drying is simplified, as it is necessary only 
to cut off heat and moisture and continue fan operation. 


"The new treatment is a modification of the vapor heat treatments 
developed for sterilizing fruit when the Mediterranean fruit fly invaded 
Florida," 


SPRAYING WILD FRUITS 


Spraying the wild fruits and berries on which game animals and 
song birds feed, just as orchards and cotton-ficlds are sorayed to keep 
down insect pests and destructive fungi, is proposed by Floyd 3B. Chapman 
of the Ohio Division of Conservation, in a communication to the Journal of 
Wildlife Management. Test sprayings of two species of wild grape affected 
by the grape berry moth resulted in fivefold increases in yield of ripe 
fruit, Mr. Chapman reported. Spraying wild fruits has the further, in- 
direct benefit of abating their role as lurking-places of insects and 
fungi that may spread to neighboring farms and orchards. (Science Service) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Long-Distance "Under existing practices telephone calls are classed 
Telephone Calls as local, interzone and longsdistance," points out 
Office of Budget and Finance Circular 24, supplement 2. 
"In a decision dated June 17, 1939 (A-13067) the Comptroller General of 
the Unitec States has ruled that intergone calls are not subject to the 
Special certification requirement contained in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act for 1940. This decision is in part as follows: 


"Interzone messages can ordinarily be made by calling 
the same telephone operators who serve the metropolitan 
areas, while special operators must be utilized for long- 
distance calls beyond the established telephone zones, It 
is the view of this office that interzone messages are not 
to be classéd'as long distance toll messages with respect to 
the requirement as to special certification of telephone in- 
voices. Local and interzone charges need not be specially 
certified, 


However, it appears that no inconvenience or confusion 
should be caused by the required certification of long- 
distance telephone charges, as it is believed there will be 
but few cases in which the telephone company's monthly invoices 
will not include long-distance tolls, for which the prescribed 
certificate must be furnished,'!" 


This ruling supplements the instructions contained in Department 
Regulation No. 1674, and employees having copies of the Regulations 
should make an appropriate reference to it in their copy. 


MAY R, JINKINS WINS CHAUTAUQUA SPELLING MATCH 


Mrs. May R, Jinkins, secretary to Dr. John W. Roberts at the 
Beltsville station, spent part of her vacation at beavtiful Chautauqua, 
N. Y. and proved that she has benefited from Dr. Roberts! painstaking 
supervision of her spelling by winning Chautauqua's Annual Prize Spelling 
Match. There were 45 contestants (37 women and 8 men) but the ranks 
thinned rapidly, especially when the reader began to give out proper 
names. Soon only three contestants were left standing. One of these 
got into difficulties with "deliriously," and then there were two The 
first word to greet these survivors was "Weehawken," the name of a town 
just across the Hudson from New York City. It proved too much for con- 
testant No. 44, but No. 45 (Mrs. Jinkins) found it easy--and gracefully 
accepted the ten dollars that had been set aside as first prize! 


(This is published, of course, as an incentive for other secretaries 
to perfect their spelling!) 
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Automobiles The attention of employees operating aitomobiles for the 
Government should be called to an amendment to tne Dis- 

trict of Columbia Traffic Act to provide that operators of Federal 

Government-owned vehicles stationed outside of the District of Columbia 

shall not be required to have or obtain an operator's permit in the Dis- 

trict while operating such vehicles within the limits of the District 

on transient or temporary official business of the Federal Government. 


Prior to this amendment (since not even a Federal employee 
operating a Federal-owned motor vehicle on official business in the 
District was excepted from the requirement that no individual might 
lawfully operate a motor vehicle in the District without having first 
obtained a driver's license) the Police Court felt compelled to convict 
an operator of a Federally-owned vehicle for violations. 


The amendment applies to the third sentence of the first para- 
graph of Department Regulation No. 1832 insofar as it relates to field 
employees while driving a departmental motor vehicle in the District 
of Columbia on transient or temporary official business. Employees 
Maintaining copies of the Regulations should record this circular by 
an appropriate cross-reference notation in their Regulations. 


Fire Risks With reference to the use of high volatile fluids for 
cleaning purposes, a memorandum from the Chief of the 
Office of Plant and Operation of the Department states: 


"It is realized that in exceptional cases, the use of 
such fluids is necessary and prior approvals have been 
granted for their use because of the protective features 
which have been set up by the Bureau involved to insure 
against fire hazards. In cases of this kind, the use of 
ether, gasoline, benzol (benzene) or any other high volatile 
Liquid for cleaning purnoses will be allowed, but in cases 
where these protective features have not been approved or are 
not now in use, the use of the liquids noted above is prohibited, 


"It is also desired to bring to the attention of the Bureaus 
the necessity for extreme caution in connection with the use of 
heating elements, etc. A fire recently occurred in the South 
Building which was caused by the heating elements being too 
close to the wooden surfaces, Prompt action on the part of the 
Guard Force precluded a serious situation. However, it is neces- 
sary that every care be exercised in situations of this kind to 
insure that all protective features surround the use of any 
piece of equipment which might cause fire." 
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Citrus A recent communication from T. Ralph Robinson, of the sec- 
Rootstocks tion of Subtropical Fruit Investigations, with headquarters 
at Orlando, Fla., makes it appear that we have found a way 
to increase the spread of one of our most popular citrus hybrids--the 
tangelo. This fruit is a cross between the tangerine orange and the 
grapefruit--rather there is a group of these hybrids, differing consid- 
erably from each other but all very promising in many ways. The tangelos 
resemble the orange rather than the grapefruit parent and are in fact new, 
sprightly flavored oranges, with segments that separate easily, and with 
little or no tendency on the part of the juice to squirt--another respect 
in which it differs considerably from the grapefruit parent, The extreme- 
ly high-flavored and abundant juice of the tangelo, incidentally, makes it 
especially well adapted for use as a juice fruit either by itself or 
blended with orange or grapefruit juice. In order to get the characteris- 
tic "tang" of the tangelo, it is not necessary to use 100 percent tangelo 
Juice, because tangelo juice has a happy faculty of dominating the situation 
and the distinctive quality may be added to orange or grapefruit juice by 
having 25 percent or less of tangelo juice in the combination. It--but 
I said something about a communication from Mr. Robinson, didn't I? 


"Recently in transplanting 50 citrus trees from a leased tract of 
land in Lake County to the new Subtropical Fruit Research Station near 
orlando, opportunity was afforded to compare the root systems of the 
different stocks used," he writes. "Most of the transplanted trees were 
tangelo varieties, i.e., hybrids between tangerine and grapefruit. The 
rough lemon rootstock widely used on the lighter soils in Florida has 
proved unsuited to the production of high quality tangelos so that the 
trees were budded on sour orange and Cleopatra mandarin rootstocks 
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T. Ralph Robinson (continued) 


planted in alternate rows, The soil in this tract is of the better grade 
of Norfolk sand, well drained but fertile enough to give fairly satisfac-— 
tory growth with most standard citrus varieties budded on the sour orange 
rootstock. 


"In digging these trees it was noted that the Cleopatra produced 
a deep tap root and an abundance of crown root with numerous fibrous 
roots--in this respect superior to the sour orange. Observations and 
records made of the growth during the eight year period show that in 
most cases the trees on the Cleopatra rootstock have from the start 
outgrown those on the sour orange rootstock, giving at the end of this 
period a largely increased bearing surface. A composite:growth record 
of ten tangelo varieties gave an increase of 18 percent in height and 
23 percent in spread in favor of the Cleopatra rootstock trees. Such 
a difference means approximately 40 percent increase in bearing surface, 
The trees on the two rootstocks came into bearing at the same time and 
the yields have been zenerally in favor of the trees on the Cleopatra 
because of the larger bearing surface. 


"Quality tests of fruit samples from trees on the two stocks have 
shown no superiority(as sometimes claimed) for the slower growing sour 
orange rootstock as compared with the Cleopatra. hese tests included 
comparisons as to the size and color of fruit, amount of peel, rag, and 
juice, percent of solids and acid together with taste and general excel- 
ence of fruit. 


"This finding opens up the field for a more general utilization 
of the new high quality tangelos introduced a few years ago by the 
Division. With the rough lemon unsuited to use as a stock, the tangelos 
were (like the Temple orange) limited to culture on the hammock soils 
well suited to the sour orange rootstock. With the Cleopatra now demon- 
strated as well adapted as stock for tangelos and its known vigor even 
in much lighter soils than used in this test, tangelo planting for the 
fancy fruit specialist and as replacement plantings for unprofitable 
and lower quality varieties should receive some encouragement." 


The tangelos were among the very first of our citrus hybrids to 
be selected for propagation and of all of the earlier hybrids they easily 
attracted the most attention, yielding a whole new series of orangelike 
fruits, many of them more beautifully colored than any orange and of 
exquisite flavor and aroma. For the purpose of horticultural classifica- 
tion tangelos are placed with the well-known types that they most resemble, 
most of them being designated as a group of-new sweetoranges. The well 
known Temple orange, incidentally, is apparently a naturally occurring hybrid 
between the tangerine and grapefruit and hence actually a tangelo. 
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C. L. Crawford, Indio, Calif. (U.S.Date Research Garden} 

"In connection with the study of factors affecting 'checking'! 
and 'blacknose! of Deglet Noor dates, an effort was made in 1938 to 
detemine the period during which the growing fruits were susceptible 
to this injury from high humidity or rain. The technique was originated 
by Roy W. Nixon of this Station in 1930. 


"In 1938, fruit removed at weekly intervals during the summer 
was submerged in water from 4 to A hours and the number of fruits 
showing new 'checkings! (small, transverse cracks in epidermis) noted, 
For fruit pollinated by Mosque the first ‘checking! after 4 hours in 
water was observed on July 7, which was 13 weeks after pollination. 

At this time the frit had reached approximately 1/3 of its maximum 
fresh weight. This immersion in water continued to cause 'checking! 
during the subsequent 7 weeks, the last injury of this kind being noted 
on August 25, when the fruit had attained maximum fresh weight and its 
color was changing from pink to light red. . 


"It was hoped that 1939 sampling might be started before any 
‘checking! was possible and the first samples were taken on June 7, 
about 11 to 11-1/2 weeks after pollination. However, samples from the 
Station showed about 7 percent 'checking! after 4 hours, 50 percent after 
24 hours and 57 percent after 48 hours immersion in water. Fruits from 
the Cavanagh Ranch showed no 'checking' after 4 hours, approximately 
22 percent after 24 hours and 33 percent after 48 hours. 


"Root distribution of 10 Deglet Noor palms and 1 Halawy palm 
has been studied during the last year. With a soil tube, cores were 
taken in 1l-foot increments, to a depth of 8 feet, with 4 holes in the 
center of two-foot squares extending from the trunk ina line at right 
angles to the tree row, These studies have been made on five types of 
soil ranging from Indio clay loam (silty phase) through Indio very fine 
sandy loam, Indio loam and Coachella very fine sand to a very gravelly 
sand or gravelly loam in an area not covered by the 1927 Soil Survoy 
of the Coachella Valley. 


"It is of interest to note that from 10 of the 11 palms thus far 
Studied, the highest percentage of roots 3 mm. or less in diameter has 
been recovered from the third foot. Averages of the data from 10 Deglet 
Noor palms showed approximately 27 percent in the third foot, 65 percent 
in the top 4 feet and 87 percent in the top 6 feet. Horizontally, ap- 
proximately 23 percent of all roots were found in the zone 2 to 4 feet 
from the center of the trunk and from 14.5 to 16 percent were found in 
each 2-foot space between 4 and 12 feet from the trunk. The last space, 
12 to 14 feet from the palm, showed 15.5 percent or slightly more than 
some of the intervals closer to the palm, the relative increase possibly 
being due to the overlapping roots from the palm next to the one examined." 
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"Observations made in many Valencia orange groves and extensive 
counts made in the irrigation plots in two widely separated Valencia 
groves indicates that next year's crop (fruit set this spring) will be 
relatively light," he writes July 20th. "While definite alternation is 
to be expected in the Valencia orange the 1938 and 1939 crops have both 
been relatively heavy and ih many groves the 1939 crop (that being har- 
vested now) is exceptionally heavy. It thus appears that in many groves 
the production of two relatively heavy crops in succession has exhausted 
reserves or brought about other changes that have resulted in more pro- 
nounced alternation than is usual in: the Valencia orange. 


"In one orchard of exceptionally high vigor, coun*s of 014 fruit 
end of blossoms on several hundred representative branch.s in June of 
this year showed that the average number of flowers per branch was al- 
most exactly the same as the average number of old fruits. Usually 
about one percent of the flowers set fruits. Even if the percentage set 
is exceptionally heavy it is obvious that next year's harvest in this or- 
chard will be very light. 


"The number of green fruit carried by the trees in this orchard 
during the summer of 1938 (fruit set by 1938 flower and picked in 1939) was 
about 30 percent greater than that in the summer of 1937 and the growth 
rate of fruit in 1938 was about 20 or 25 percent less than in 1937, The 
growth rate of the trunks was also appreciably less in 1938 than in 1937. 
Although it is known that citrus in comparison with deciduous trees built 
up very small reserves of food materials, the above facts nevertheless 
suggest that exhaustion of food supplies or other substances necessary for 
growth affected flower production an these trees. 


"In the interior valley regions nearly all of the lemon groves set 
a very heavy crop in the spring of 1988. With this exceptionally heavy 
crop of fruit the rate of growth of the fruit was low during the summer, 
In the fall of 1938 strong winds caused severe to moderate defoliation, 
depending on exposure. The result of the unusually heavy crop and partial 
defoliation was that a large part of the trees went through the winter 
with a heavy load of fruit which was below the size that can be marketed 
profitably, especially in a heavy crop year. In many instances trees were 
allowed to carry the smaller sizes until the fruit began to drop badly. 


"Measurements made during the spring months some years ago showed 
that so-called tree ripe lemons continue to enlarge and presumably to use 
food materials until just before they are abscised. The situation just 
described resulted in marked reduction in apparent vigor of the trees 
this spring. Bloom in general was relatively light and the set of spring 
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fruit has been light. However, with increased leaf surface from the 
spring flush of growth, it is very likely that the summer and fall sets 
of fruit will be relatively heavy. If this occurs, it will, of course, 
result in a better distribution of the harvests next year. Because of 
the very small number of fruits on the trees in the late spring and 

early summer and doubtless because of the apparently low vigor of the 
trees some growers have given their lemons a heavy pruning. It would 
seem that the selection of this spring for heavy pruning is particularly 
ill advised. Since the lemon.crop is likely to be light and consequently 
prices relatively high it would have been to the grower's advantage to 
maintain as large a bearing surface as possible this season and to prune 
for renewal next year when it is likely that the crop will again be nearer 
to the normal size and prices probably lower." 


METHYL BROMIDE NOW USED AS INSECT "EXTINGUISHER," 


' "Methyl bromide, sometimes used as a fire extinguisher, is prov- 
ing even more useful as an insect ‘extinguisher! or fumigant, as it 
will in many cases kill insects without injuring the plants upon which 
the insects are feeding," says a Press Release distributed July 16th. 


"Entomologists of the United States Department of Agriculture 
are working with this fumigant to determine the time and temperature 
most effective for treatment to kill insects without injury to plants. 


"Methyl bromide is used--in control of the Japanese beetle--in 
the fumigation of fruits and vegetables. from within auarantined areas. 
It also has been found particularly useful for treating potted plants 
and nursery stock which may be infested with the larvac of this insect. 
After treatment the plants can be shipped outside the quarantined area 
without danger of spreading the pest. A few species of plants are 
injured by this treatment; others may be stimlated to more rapid growth, 


"Methyl bromide is useful and economical in sterilizing soil, as 
2-1/2 ounces of the gas costing about a dime will kill all the larvae of 


=" 


certain species of insects in a cubic yard of soil. 


"Experience with swectpotatoes infested with the sweetpotato 
weevil shows one of the peculiarities of the gas in its effect on living 
plants. When sweetpotatoes are treated direct from storage in the 
winter they may break down into watery, worthless masses. But if al- 
lowed to warm up gradually for a few days and then treated with gas at 
high temperatures the potatoes endure a fairly high concentration of 
gas, and when bedded to produce planting stock they yield more draws 
or sprouts for planting than the untreated roots." 
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John EH. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"The after-harvest application of nitrogen fertilizers was ap- 
plied in the Elberta fertilizer experiment last week; and the entire 
Shalil crop at the laboratory of about a dozen peaches was harvested," 
he writes July 31. "Last year we had about 18,000 Shalil sceds. One 
seed of Red-leaf x Shalil matured, but if.both the red-leaf and the 
nema-resistant characters are dominant, one seed from this cross may be 
sufficient. 


"A canner from a nearby town is setting out 5,000 U.S.V. 11 
this winter for canning purposes. He also liked the appearance of N.J. 71 
while on a visit to the laboratory, and is planning on topworking a block © 
of 5,000 Uneeda trees to this variety as soon as possible. After obtain- 
ing permission from Prof. Blake, I gave him enough budwood for a start on 
the latter project." 


"Only two seedlings of the 2,000 that were formerly in the test 
block remain to be sampled," he wrote July 4th. "One is an Iron Moun- 
tain cross and the other a (Dewey x St. John) x Veteran cross. Both 
are probably worthless. Incidentally the first and last seedlings to 
ripen in the block were both (Dewey x St. John) progeny." 


On July 17th he reported: "Two hundred and eighty-four seedlings 
in the test block whose fruit was considered to have commercial possi- 
bilities were selected for further observation and the remainder of the 
trees with the exeeption of a few which have not fruited as yet were 
marked for removal. About 1200 trees were pulled last week and another 
400 will be removed this week. The selected trees average 15 feet apart 
in the row, with rows 12 feet apart. This will allow ample room for 
more critical selection and testing in future years, Sixty-three seed- 
lings were considered valuable enough to bud to nursery stock to insure 
preservation of the selection. 


"Durins the week, yield records were taken in the Blberta fertil- 
izer experiment, and three plots were mapped out in commercial orchards 
for comparison of the spread of the phony disease in weak and vigorous 
trees, Excellent contrasts in vigor of tree were obtained, using about 
400 trees for each comparison. The size of the trees indicates that they 
have been in their respective growth status during their life, and from 
apparent fertility of the soil and size of the cover crop in the areas 
selected, will probably maintain the same status indefinitely." 
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R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 

"Blueberry bushes in many fields have been seriously hurt by dry 
weather; in a few fields many bushes have died, or been so injured that 
they may not recover for two or three vears," he writes from the Cran- 
berry and Blueberry Disease Laboratory on July 29th. "The most severe 
damage orobably occurred to the Pioneer variety. In other fields there 
was no injury nor any serious lack of water. The dry weather tended to 
shorten the crop in most fields, and the harvest will soon come to a 
Close. Jersey and Rubel varieties now furnish most of the fruit, but a 
few Concord berries are still on the vines. 


"The blueberry disease upon which we have been working, which 
stunts the growth and reduces the crov, is becoming more apparent each 
week. In some places the foliage of affected bushes is taking on a red 
Coloration, especially where the ground has been very dry. Most of our 
time during the week has been spent in a few blueberry fields, working 
on this disease, We have been taking notes and photographs, describing 
the appearance of the disease on different varieties, and trying to iden- 
tify the carly symptoms of this trouble. This is particularly difficult 
because of the slowness with which the disease apparently develops, and 
because these symptoms are complicated and obscured by the presence of 
drought injury or of damage resulting from the heavy rains of last year. 
The only way in which we can make sure of the earliest symptoms is to 
make a record of the appearance of individual bushes of different varie- 
ties in many fields and to follow these up with observations during the 
subsequent years. The combination of symptoms in advanced stages is 
easy to identify, but whether these same symptoms, when occurring separ- 
_ ately, are a prelude to the disease, we are still somewhat uncertain, 


"This is a rather quiet time so far as cranberries are concerned, 
Many reservoirs had been nearly empty, but have been replenished by the 
showers of the past week, At the seedling plantation, runners are being 
tucked in again on the older plants. The crop of fruit is much larger 
than that of last year and the berries are growing in size very fast. 
Around the edges of the plats, where berries rest on the damp soil, some 
rot has developed, but we have seen no rot whatever on fruit which is 
held away from the ground.!! 


He had written July 22d; "The blueberry harvest is rapidly draw- 
ing to a close, hastened in most fields by the lack of rain. This has 
also reduced the size of most of the late berries. Rubel and Jersey are 
the only varieties now being picked in quantity. In spite of the short 
crop and small shipments, the price continues low." 
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Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The forepart of the week was spent in the Roseburg district 
checking on the results of spraying tests carried on in this region," he 
writes July 29th. "Good control of walnut blight was obtained in spraying 
tests carried on in this district by the timely application of bordeaux 
mixture and copper oxalate, ‘respectively. Thus, in one Mayette walnut 
orchard located near Wilbur, Oreg. three applications of 3-100 copper 
oxalate compound containing 19 percent metallic copper applied in early 
prebloon, late prebloom, and early postbloom stages reduced the inci- 
dence of infection from 36.5 percent to 1.6 percent. In another test 
Carried on in a Vrooman Franquette orchard in the same district, three 
applications of 19 percent copper oxalate 3-100 applied in the early 
prebloom, late prebloom and early postbloom stages reduced the incidence 
of infection from 12.5 to .08 percent. Bordeaux mixture 6-2-100 gave 
practically as good results under these conditions, reducing the inci- 
dence of infection to 0.19 percent. 


"The latter part of the week was spent in the Stayton district 
checking on results of spraying tests carried on in that region. Excel- “ 
lent control of walnut blight from the application of a sufficient number 
of thorough and timely spray treatments was obtained in tests carried on 
in this district. Thus, in one test carried on in a Vrooman Franquette 
orchard. near Sublimity, Oreg., three applications of bordeaux mixture 
6-2-100 applied in the early prebloom, late prebloom and early post- 
bloom stages reduced the incidance of infection from 47.8 to 0.9 percent. 
Copper oxalate, containing 19 percent metallic copper, at the rate of 
3-100, yellow cuprous oxide 3-100 and copper. acetonate 3-100 also gave 
good control of blight under these conditions, reducing the incidence of 
infection to 2.9, 2.1 and 3.9 percent, respectively. 


"The weather during the week has been characterized by abnormally 
high temperatures and low humidity. For the past seven days maximal tem- 
peratures of 90°F. or over have occurred at most points in Western Oregon. 
On Wednesday of this week a maximal temperature of 101°F. was recorded 
at Corvallis, Oreg. This is a very unusual situation in Western Oregon 
as such high temperatures over so long a time do not generally occur. 

The high temperatures have resulted in a yellowing and dropping of a 
number of walnut leaves in orchards located on marginal soil types. It 

is also causing suburn of walnuts in orchards where the foliage is under 
size or sparse. In some orchards visited during the week it is estimated 
that at least 2 percent of the nuts have already been injured by the heat.” 


Final results of field studies indicate that filbert buds are sus- 
ceptible to infection by the filbert blight pathogen practically the entire 
year, as inoculations made at approximately monthly intervals from Septem- 
ber 1, 1938 to July 1, 1939, were positive in at least some instances. The 
most critical period is apparently the interval from September 1 to December l. 
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Geo. F. Potter, Bogalusa, La. (Tung investigations) 


"We are now having real summer weather with a great deal of rain," 
he writes July 22d. "At the tung farm precipitation for the week ending 
July 22 was 3.55 inches and in Bogalusa 3.35 inches. Heat and moisture 
are keeping the tung orchards that are on high well drained land, ina 
very vigorous state of growth. A part of the nursery at the tung farm 
is suffering from excess water and injury is apparent in a good many of the 
older orchards, in areas where previously the trees have done fairly well. 


"Two more measurements have been made of those nursery trees from 
which we are endeavoring to determine the growth curve of the tung seedling. 
Like those in the nursery at Lloyd, Fla. our trees are now entering a period 
of very rapid development. In the budding nursery recent violent storms 
have caused considerable loss by blowing the trees over. Many of these 
have 15 or 20 buds and whenever possible we are working them onto seedlings 
in order to avoid losing them. 


"In the laboratory some further studies are in progress on the 
variation in percentage husk, shell and kernel of fruits from 20 individual 
tung trees, 


"In the histological laboratory Dr. Cook and Mr. Campbell have been 
trying to dissect out the embryo female flowers from the buds. It is yet 
uncertain whether or not this method will prove more feasible than the 
preparation of a large number of slides from sections of the entire grow- 
ing point." 


B. G. Sitton, Shreveport, La. (Pecans) 


"A trip was made to Ferriday, Lake Providence, Collingston and Monroe 
to make a survey of the condition of the pecan trees in the orchards," he 
writes July 15th. "Trees in the thinned block in the Pecania Orchard at Ferri-~ 
day had an estimated average of about 75 pounds of pecans while check trees in 
the unthinned orchard are practically devoid of pecans. Trees in both plots 
were sprayed in early spring for the control of Phylloxera and very effective 
Control secured, Unsprayed trees outside the plots are badly damaged by this 
insect. The trees in the plot were also sprayed twice with bordeaux and the 
foliage is in good condition, with very little vein spot and downy spot." 


Woe. SNis Dodge, Robson, La. 


"Wind damage is getting serious, that is if you consider that a 
loss of 1 percent of the trees in two weeks is serious," he writes July 15th. 
"Most, but not all of this, is due to weak crotches that could have been 
avoided, Some of it is due to the trees having too heavy foliage. No 
trees in the Bermuda plots or on the law have been damaged in any way." 
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Inspection of In connection with the reissuance on March 31, 1939, of 
Plant Material instructions relative to the inspection of plant material, 

Section 2 thereof, with reference to fungus cultures, has 
been revised by B. P. I. Memo. 1049, of July 20, 1939, as follows; 


Importation of pathogenic material.--Requests for the im- 
portation of all pathogenic material, such as (1) virus infected 


specimens or their juice; (2) diseased plants or plant parts, 
including seeds, infected with bacterial, fungi or nematodes, or 
cultures, spores, or larvae of such pathogens; and (3) insects 
Carrying plant disease agents, should be routed through the 
Business Office to the Chief of Bureau. The request shall give 

the identification of the material as accurately as possible, both 
host and disease, the source from which it is to be imported, the 
purpose of the importation, the place of maintenance after arrival, 
the length of time which the culture is to be maintained, and the 
precautions to be used in preventing its escape. 


The request should be in duplicate, in order that the Business 
Office may keep a record of it. If approved by the Chief of Bureau 
the request will be transmitted to the Division of Plant Exploration 
and Introduction, which Division will arrange for the entry of the 
material and its delivery. 


Subsequent transfer to other agencies in the United States 
or export of above material.--Before workers may transfer any of 


these materials out of the country or to workers in other Divisions 
or agencies within the United States, a similar memorandum, addressed 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, must be prepared by 

the responsible head of the Division or agency desiring the material 
and submitted through the Business Office. If approved by the Chief 
of Bureau, the request will be transmitted to the Division of Plant 
Exploration and Introduction, which Division will arrange for the 
transfer of the material. 


Herbarium specimens.-- Herbarium specimens of any of the 
materials referred to above should be carefully guarded so as to 
preclude the possibility of dangerous diseases escaping from this 
source. Wherever feasible, such specimens should be treated so as 
to kill the causal agent, where this can be done without injuring 
the value of the specimens. 


The Business Office will be glad to furnish further instructions 
and shipping-instruction cards upon request. 


oe 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Tax Exemption Recently one of the oil companies having a contract 
Certificates. with the Government covering service station deliver- 
“ar ies of gasoline and oil during the fiscal year 1940, 
requested one of our field station men to furnish in advance of purchase 
one Federal tax exemption certificate for the period from July l to 
December 31, 1939, and a second for the January 1 to June 2, 1940, 
period, both to be dated July 1, 1939. This was the first request of 
this nature to reach us, although it is known that some Departments 
have been following this practice, particularly the Navy in its contract 
No. 66906 with the Texas Company, covering lubricating oils July 1, 1939 
to June 30, 1940. (Contract Bulletin June 13, 1939) 


Following a presentation of the qestion to Bureau officials 
for determination we have been authorized to meet such requests when 
made by an oil company having a contract covering gasoline or lubrica- 
ting oil purchases, either tank wagon or service station delivery. The 
forms 1094 may be furnished the dealer in advance, monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annually as he may request, all to be dated July 1, 1939, signed 
by the purchaser in the usual way, the quantity to be left blank. In 
sending these to the dealer, however, it should be made plain to him 
that purchases are to be billed at the close of each month, regardless of 
how he may elect to handle the certificates. 


Our understanding of the procedure followed by the contractor 
is that he will present the tax exemption form for clearance, supporting 
it with the signed purchase slips for the period covered, the quantity 
shown on the certificate agreeing with the total of the various purchase 
bills, The purchase bills also will show the United States Department 
of Agriculture number identifying the car serviced so that one certifi- 
Cate may Cover more than one car. 
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Initialing It has long been the practice of the Department to require 
Manuscripts that all manuscripts offered for publication either in the 

Department series or in outside publications should be 
Critically reviewed, and revised when necessary, by some one familiar 
with the writer's work. They should be read and initialed by the chief 
of the section also; or by some one designated to act for him. 


Bureau administrative officers are now rather insistent that the 
initials of those who review manuscripts of any sort appear on the manu- 
Script itself, Please make sure, then, that your initials appear on all 
of our manuscripts as well as those originating elsewhere, that may be 
referred to you for review, The initials should appear on the manuscript 
itself, not on the reference slip or accompanying letter. 
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Bids = ' In the preparation of bids in the field, where the present 
Purchases supply of Form 33 is in use, the practice of attaching 

: sheets headed "Delays - Damages" and "Delays - Liquidated : 
Damages", with proper reference to same in the specifications will be © 
Continued. When the latest revision of Form 33 is used, the foregoing 
reference and attached sheets will not be required since these provis- 
ions are covered in Condition No. 4 on the reverse side of the revised 
form. 


Special attention is, however, invited to the fact that in using 
the revised Form 33, when liquidated damages are provided for in the 
invitation, bidders should be informed that condition No. 4 will not 
apply. In such instances the use of attached sheets "Delays - Liquidated 
Damages" will be continued. 


The foregoing is brought to our attention in Purchase, Sales and 
Traffic Circular No. 125-39, dated July 31, 1939, 


Also, whenever equipment or supvlies are purchased on bids pre- 
pared and opened in the field the responsible officer should see that a 
notice is posted on a bulletin board or other conspicuous place in the 
postoffice or other public tuilding, briefly stating the nature of the 
purchase, place and date of opening the bid, and to whom to apply for 
the form on which to submit quotations. This should be done sufficiently 
in advance of the opening date to allow local people who may be interested 
an opportunity to submit a bid. When submitting a bid to Washington with 
recommendation for action it should be accompanied by a statement indica- 
ting the place or places where the notice was posted. 


When bids are prepared at Headquarters for opening in the field, 
the copy sent to the field officer concerned will bear a brief reminder 
that he should post the required notice as indicated above. 


ee ee ee 


The attention of all who have occasion to handle purchase vouchers 
is invited to the following choice of phraseology in the form of certifi- 
cate required for vendors' invoices covering supplies furnished the Federal 
Govemment; ",..furnished under purchase order No. UM One a eatibh polsLisyaysyol 
under this invoice." In Circular Letter No. 316, Supplement No. 1, dated 
July 21, 1939, the Procurement Division states that the Comptroller General 
has approved the use of either of the foregoing clauses. 
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WE MOVE TO BELTSVILLE! 


With the finishing touches being given to the new Horticultural 
Building No. 3 on the grounds of the United States Horticultural Station, 
Beltsville, Md., Mr. Gould and the Washington personnel have moved in 
and are getting permanently settled in their new official headquarters. 
Thus Mr, Gould in the comparatively short time since taking charge of 
the work of the Division finds himself with a long-time dream of the re- 
search leader realized--that of having the clerical, administrative, fis- 
Cal and laboratory work of the organization located with the greenhouse 
and field experiments. 


We now have three substantial and attractive buildings at Belts- 
ville. Horticultural Buildings Nos. 1 and 3 face on the Baltimore- 
Washington boulevard, and Building No. 2 stands just back of No. 3. From 
these three buildings stretch the rows of greenhouses and the 700 acres 
of experimental orchards and fields. Mr. Fisher's section of handling, 
transportation, storage and market disease investigations will make its 
headquarters in Building 3 along with Mr. Gould, and we hope to have soon 
a description of the very modern equipment and general setup of Mr. Fisher's 
work at Beltsville. 


Too, there are being erected on the station grounds a series of 
greenhouses to take over much of the greenhouse work of the Bureau former- 
ly conducted on the Department's grounds in Washington. This is likely 
to add to the beautiful landscaping of the grounds of the station, and 
extensive additions to the flower displays. We may even have some of the 
national flower shows--Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, etc.--at the stations A 
number of wooded spots have been left almost untouched on the station 
grounds and in one of the most attractive of these is located the "Log 
Cabin" that serves as the center of the station's welfare and recreation- 
al activities, 


The Beltsville station is about 15 miles from the Department, and 
three miles beyond the fast-growing University of Maryland and Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Two miles or so up the line is the U.S. 
National Agricultural Research Center, the "American Rothamsted." Make 
a note of this, because some confusion has already been occasioned by 
the mailing of important letters and packages to us at the Research 
Center. 


Address all correspondence to the U. S. Horticultural Station, 
Beltsville, Md. Telegrams will continue to be addressed to Washington, 
D.C., and will be relayed to Beltsville by telephone. Freight or express 
Shipments should be addressed: Mr. J. H. Beattie, Superintendent, U. S. 
Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md. For 
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Missouri Writing from the United States Fruit Disease Laboratory at 
Apples. Columbia, Mo. .on August 15th, Dr. M. A. Smith says: ‘'The 
sixtieth General Assembly passed a bill that provides for 
the labeling of all apples sold, offered or exposed for sale in Mis- 
souri, the label to give the grade, variety and minimum size. 


"All apples exposed for sale in Missouri regardless of the State 
of origin, whether offered in retail or in wholesale lots, in bulk 
Quantities or closed packages must in the future be lebeled in accord- 
ance with this new law. ‘he State Commissioner of Agriculture is in- 
structed to establish standard grades for apples sold in the State. All 
apples that do not meet the requirements of the extablished or recognized 
standarc graded must be labeled 'culls! in well proportioned letters, at 
least 2-1/2 inches high. An announcement has recently been made that 
the official Missouri grades will conform with the Standard U. S.. Grades, 


"The Missouri apple crop at the present time is considered quite 
Satisfactory though it would not be termed a bumper crop," he adds. 
"Generally speaking, Missouri apple orchards promise:a heavy crop of 
Johathan, Yellow Transparent, Oldenburg, “ealthy, Maiden Blush and 
Golden Delicious, a very light crop of York Imperial and Winesaps and a 
fairly light crop of Delicious. Other varieties such.as Stayman Wine- 
sap, Black Twig, Ben Davis, Gano, Champion, King David and Grimes Golden 
promise a moderate erobe eng yield varying considerably with various 
orchards," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


H. F. Borgman, Bast Wareham, Mass. 


Writing from the Cranberry Disease Laboratory on August 9th 
he says: "According to present indications the cranberry crop this 
year will be somewhat larger than that of last year, probably around 
400,000 barrels. The yield is very spotty, different bogs and even 
different parts of the same bog vary greatly in vield which makes it 
more difficult to estimate the size of the. crop. I saw one bog of 
Howes on which the crop would probably run from 75 to 100 barrels per 
acre, but this was exceptional. 


"I also saw two bogs, one of Howes and one of Early Black, 
which a few years ago wore very badly infected with false blossom, 
perhaps 60-75 percent of the vines being diseased. “he bog of Howes 
was sanded, fertilized and dusted with nyrethrum for two yoars. The 
bog of Early Black was only sanded. The later bog now has a crop of 
60-75 barrels per acre. The crop on the bog of Howes will probably 
be around 25-30 barrels per acre. They are both, however, excellent 
exammlcs of the possibility of bringing back bogs that are badly run 
down with false blossom. 


"Considerable variation is evident in the amount of 'mummy- 
berry' on blueberries this year although the amount of the disease this 
year is generally very small. Certain bushes, however, both of hvbrid 
varieties and of wild ones have noticeable much greater proportion of 
mummy—berry than others, the amount being sufficient to make these 
bushes undesirable for culture, This is one aspect in the sclection 
of new varictics from hybrid progeny to which perhaps sufficicnt atten- 
tion has not been paid, 


"The weather continues very dry and hot. In the Boston area 
July was the driest in the 121 years that the weather has been recorded. 
At Amherst it was the driest in 90 years. Except in the western part 
of the Strte there has not been. enough rain in August to afford any 
material relicf," 


In connection with the lack of rain, he reports that on one of 
the A. D. Makepeace Company's bogs on which a Skinner overhead system 
of irrigation was installed several years ago, permitting the regular 
watering of the bog this year, the crop is very heavy, much exceeding 
that on the average bog. 


Blueberry yield was good. but the berries small on account of the 
very dry weather, selling at 35 to 40 cents a quart, with some bringing 
50 cents a quart. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


The out-of-town visitor was curious. “Why does that bell ring 
es : [=e : ae Fs : n 
for a fire?" he asked. It doesn't," responded the native promptly. 
"Tt rings for water; the: already have a fire," These editorial thoughts 
+ 


come to us as a result of-reacing a report from Jess Kienholz, Dr. Magness 
has becn visiting his experimental stations on the Pacific Coast--and we are 
ring if he didn't .think there was a fire} 


"Te had an en; orabite visit with Dr. Magness," writes Mr, Kienholz 
on Jul; 31, "since he was present at Wenatchee, visited Hood River, and 
accompanied me to Medford, Temperatures reached only 108°F, at Medford 
during that week, whereas Canyon City, Oregon recorded 118°." But perhaps 
J. R, Didn't take Dr. Magness to Canyon City? 


"Tt was mv first trip to Medford," confesses J. R., “and really it 

Was an education—--nus referring to the heat especially. How they grow 

orchards on some of their soil is boyond me. Avery interesting but short 

Visit wos had with Professor Reimer and his cxocrimentel orchard was 

examined, liedford has a very good pear crop; in fact, one grower Was seen 

thinning Anjou. Stony pit was fcund commoniy on was found commonly on Bosc 
n Anj 


and a.severe case of the discese was di scovercd o OUe 
NI was very much intcrestcé in several statements made by Reimer 
He has had stony pit under more or less cirtical observation since 1928. 


cg 
He claims that the diseasc nce eee at liedford considerably since that 
time. It epoears to me that possibly an insect vector may be at work in 
this’ spread. iir, Childs has frequently comucnted on the fact that an 
occassional Anjou fruit near the end of a brench often shows typicel stony 
Die Auterriag perhaps that an insect fed at that point. - In the Anjou; a 
mass inoculstion may be necessary for widesorend damage or the host moy 

be aile to mask the symptoms or clininate the inoculum of a single point 
attack, The factors concerned in the masking cffcct on all varieties is 
extrenely interesting but very complox, One of my Bose bud inoculations 
into an Anjou.produced extremely pitted fruit last year on the Bose limb. 
This season the fruit is very near perfect in appearance. This, of course, 
is unusucl, but does show the extrone variability possible from season to 
season, nother interesting observetion made on Bose is that a single 

linb of © tree may be’severcly affected by fruit pitting year after year, 
without spreading to the remaining linbs. However, when the affected limb 
is cut off, the disease frequently spreads to the remaining limbs in a 
short tine. 


ie) 


"As I vecome more faniliar with the trouble and have had the chance 
to observe the discase in the aoe fruit sections herc, it impresses 
me that it is very serious. In fac , taking ‘the fruit districts of the 
Pacific Northwest, I believe more ao is being done by stony pit than 
by fire=bdlight," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATION 
BR, Bs Wikcox,-Penberton, Ny J. 


"In a previous report we mentioned the prolonged scason of bloon on 
our cranberry scedlings," he writes from the Blucborry and Cranberry © 
Disease Laboratory on August 12th. "Some individual seedlings showed 
blossoms for more than six weeks. We did not realize at the time that 
this condition was fairly general throughout New Jersey bogs, and will 
apvdarently result in a serious reduction of crop. Many bogs showed bloom 
as late as the first week in August, when the early-set berries were more 
than half grown. kuch of the lato bloom failcd to set, or the berries 
have suspended growth; other late-sct fruits will apparently make 'pic 
berries.' The con@ition is general on practically all bogs on which 
the wintcr flood was held as late as May lst; in contrast, most bogs 
dravm April lst or 15th have a crop approaching normal, Unofficial 
estimates of the Nov’ Jersey crop have now droped to 80,000 barrels, 

Less field rot has appeared on the bogs than is usucl at this season of 
the year, 


"Qur cranberry seedlings received théir fourth spray of bordeaux 
on August Grd and 4th. Since they include many late varieties, we will 
give them one more application, using a non-staining mixture. There is 
no defoliation and no rot has developed since our last report. The 
fruit is growing rapidly, but none of it has started to turn color, 
Some fruit worms appeared on the high side of the plantation, so we 
included arsenate of lead in our fourth spray, Tucking-in of runners 
is still in grogress. 


"The blueberry picking season is nearly over, though there will 
be some shipments of late fruit next week, The berries are mostly 
small and of indifferent quality." 


Leslie Pierce, Vincennes, Ind. 


"Harvesting of Elberta began the middle of August-and the outlook 
is that the results of our spraying cxperiment on peach will not be 
very striking although there is some bacterial spot on the fruit of 
the check trees....The Dixie Orchard Company has a block of 400 Halo- 
haven peach trees that arc making a good showing this scason. the trecos 
wore planted in March 1936 and will produce at least 2-1/2 bushels of 
fruit por treo this season, of good size and highly colored. The first 
picking of the fruit was madc August 4th. 


"Bittcr-rot has been increasing gradually in the apple orchards 
in the Vinecnnes area, The fruit on a block of Wealthy in the Dixic 
orchord is showing (August 5th) considerable rot. In addition to that 
varicty I heave found bittor—rot on Yellow Transparent, Grimes Golden, 
Rome Beautsy and Jonathon, Mr. H. S. Holmes, Mitchell, Ind. has reported 
that bittor-rot is causing some demage on Jonathan, Grimes,Goldon and 
Rome Beaut; in his orchard," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS - 
C; Ps Harley; Wenatchee, Wesh. 


tlhe Bartlett pear harvest is now well under way, "-he writes - 
Rosas 18th. "This has been the most encouraging year for growers for 
some seasons past. Number one grade of pear has been bringing $20 a 
ton to the grower, Some have attained almost what amounts to orchard 
run pears for $24 a ton. In man: orchards the so called 'pink ‘end! or 
'vellow end!.of Bartlett is again showing up, and the cause of this 
remains es much a mystery as ever »vefore. Tena be recalled that 
last sear we had a rather complete experiment under way, however, 
practicall; no 'sellow end! showed up in amr of the fruits including 
the untreated lots." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Ga, (Pecans) 


os 


"On a devi trip into. east central Georgia it was interesting to 
observe in the orchard of the Telfair Development Company the results 
of tree thinning operations, After only 1 vear from thinning the remain- 
ing trees oresent a noticeably darker greer leaf color and more vifsorous 
growth than surrounding unthinned sections. In one part of the orchard 
the crotalaria cover crop was good but in an adjacent part where rye 
had been turned under just prior to seeding the crotalaria there was 
only.a scattered stand-of plants. While not for this reason but rather 
for the reason that some injury to the trees had. been observed where 
there was e heavy stand of crotalaria the grower had come to the point 
of agrecing with us that-he should not again attempt to grow summer © 
cover crops. He had already made arrangements to obtain some 9,000 
pounds of Austrian Winter Peas for fall seeding. 


"During the month of July a total of 3.33 inches and during the 
rst week of August. 1.6 inches of rainfall was recorded at Philema. 
ere has veen no period during the present growing season when pecan 
e 


trees nave suffered for noisture. alt hoveh there has been so little in 
the surface, at times, that cover crops have suffered. Other sections 
of Géorgia have not been quite so fortunate but, ia seneral, rainfell 


L 


1as been adequate for optimum tree growth." 


F. NW. Dodge, Shreveport, La. 

Writing from the Robson :station on August 5th he savs: "At this 
time it can be seen that the pecans on the trees in.the cultivated 
irrigated: lo% “are Lercer than those on the non-irrigated trees, and that 
the foliage nace a darker green color. It is interesting to note these 
differences when Dr, igese nits soil moisture data -.show that exceot for 


the surface six inches of the soil. moisture in the cultivated plots is 
above the wilting percentage. These differences are aveae ently resulting 
from the first irrigation, which was made six weeks ago." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
P.. We Wider, .\Corvallis,,Onegs 


"The forepart of the week ending August 5th was spent in! the lew- 
berg district checking on the results of spraying te ts carried on in that 
region, Excellent control of walnut blight was obtained in spraying 
tests carried on in this district by the timely application of bordeaux 
mixture cnc copper oxalate respectively. Thus, in one Franquette walnut 
orchard located near Sherwood, Oreg., three applications of bordeaux 
mixture 6-2-1000 applied in the early prebloom, the late prebloom and 
the ecrly postbloom stages reduced the incidence of infection on the 
nuts from 18 to 0.5 percent. Copper oxalate compound containing 19 per- 
cent metallic copper at the rate of 4-100 gave almost as good results, 
reducing the incidence of diseased nuts to 1.3 percent. 

"Tio latter part of the week was spent in the Gaston and Eugene 
districts checking on the results of spraying tests carried on in those 
regions, In-both these districts good control of blight followed the 
aoplications of bordeaux mixture and copper oxalate, Copper oxychloride 
4-100 also gave promising results. 


ores of studies on spraying for the control of filbert blight 
were also takon during the letter part of the week, Excellent control 
of bua and twig blight was socured in spraying tests carried on in a 
15 year.old Barcelona filbcert, orchard,loceted) near, Scholls, Ores.) by. 
two applications of bordcaux mixture 8-4-100 made in (1) the late 
sumicr of 1938 before the first fall reins occurred and (2) in the corly 
spring of 1939 when the leaf buds were breaking open," 


John i,. Cole, Albany , Ga. 


A storm struck the Taylor orchard August llth and some damage 
occurred such as blowing off nuts, breakage of limbs on heavily loaded 
trees, ctc. A rainfall of 1.18 inches was recorded. The newspapers 
report torrential downpours from tropical disturbance which on August 
13th brough rainfalls of more than 4 inches in the Cairo area and 
inflicted extensive damage on pecan, peanut and cotton crops. Winds 
accoipan ing the heavy showers, says the report, swept a good part of 
the young pecans from the eee and materially reduced what had appeared 
would be the hesviest pecan crop in recent years. 


"The shells of nuts are hardening now and it looks as if we will 
have another early harvest. Stuart shells have hardened so much that 
the shucitorm activities are confined to the shucks....Scab counts indicate 
that the best control is being obtained on plots spraved with 3-3-50 
bordeaux mixture, while commercial control is present on all sprayed plots. 
Most of the nuts from the check trees have dropped," 


a 
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U. §. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Geo. P, Hoffmann (Vegetable crop investigations) 


"Examination was meade of representative lots of tomato plants 
of decp and shallow setting, and very interesting differences were 
observed," he writes July 22nd. "Plant. sizes usod for this study were 
comparativel; uniform, of the seme age, and approximately 8, 12 and 
18 inches above ground height and all had formod flower buds. 


"Deep set plants were pruned to 2 to -3 leaves and set in a 
hole mace with a post hold digger. Shallow set plants had not more 
than the 2 lower leaves revoved and were set only slightly deeper than 
the plent stood in a 2=1/2 inch pot. Deep setting is apparently 
associated with an increased root system distributed over a longer Zone 
and near-—to-the-ground development of the first cluster of fruit=+points 
favoring and disfavoring respectively such setting practice. The 
practice of a combination of deep setting and pine straw mulch appears 
to offer promising results in tomato growing on light and/or thirsty 
soils and during prolonged dry spells. 


"Observations were made on 'mother roots! in the plant beds 
from which seedling sweetpotato plants had been drawn. Some of the 
numbers and selections have shown very interesting differences as to 
the number and quelity of plants produced. Selections quick to sprout 
and giving good vields in plants likewise appear to be quick to grow 
off in the field. 


"Sweetpotato plantings generally appear promising. Garden 
veretavles are scarce in this region. Late plantings of snap beans and 
lima beans have been in a large measure destroyed by the Mexican bean 
beetle" 


N. H. Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


"The week was devoted entirely to general activities. Dr. 
Ragland from State College, Miss. spent 1 day at the station and was 
very much impressed with the muscadine-euvitis grape crosses from the 
Willard, N. C. station. The plants here are in their second year and 
a few have fruit, but the vigor of some of the hbrids indicates that 
even though entirely sterile they may offer an excellent rootstock 
for bunch grapes, 


"A trip was made to Poplarville ond Ellisville, Miss. early 
in July for the purpose of making blueberry selections from native 
plantings at these locations. Four selections were made at Poplarville 
and 28 at Ellisville, where the fruits seemed to be of much finer 
qQualit;," 
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ATMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Liability The vital imoortance of automobile liability insurance has 
Insurance deen emphasized from time to time in the News Letter, but 
never so strikingly as in a recent communicction from Mr. 
Allanson to the Division of Cotton and Other Fiber Crops and Diseases, 
which we hasten to quote (without permission! ) from its News Letter: 


"Receipt is acknowle (ged of rour memorandum of May 8, inquiring 
concerning the practice of the Bureau to require employees to carry 
insurance before permitting them to drive Government automobiles on 
puolic highways. 

"Insofar as the Bureau of Plant Industry is concerned, it is 
mandator; that all operators of Government—owned automobiles corry 
insurance, Heads of Divisions have been instructed that employees 
in their Divisions be not permitted to operate Government-owned 
automobiles or automobiles rented for official use on public high- 
wars unless they carry liability protection for any personel injury 
and property damage they may cause, This has been the practice of the 
Burenu° for the past 15 years. ‘Your attention is called) to various 
memoranda to Heads of Divisions issucd from time to time by the Chief 
of Bureau, and particularly B.P.I. Momo. 851 of September 12, 1935, 

" Anyone driving an eutomobile on the public highway owes it to 
the public to carry protection in case of accident. <A good many 
years ago we had considerable experience with this problem, In one 
case, on injury to a child by one of our employees practically 
resulted in our moving out of the locality with our work, We cannot 
require an employee to gct insurance, but we cen and do require those 
administratively resvonsible to permit no employee without insurance 
to drive a truck on a public highway. When a new employee is hired, -— 
this requiroment should be made entirely clear to him in case he is 
to drive en eutomobile, so that the wage he accepts takes into con- 
sideration any expenditures to which he will bo put. I do not 
anticipate any change in the policy) of’ the Bureau in this matter." 


Plant After proving that we read the other fellow's Nows Letter, 
Introduction as evidencod by the quotation above, it is merely self- 
a€cfense to show that our News Letter is read by outsiders, 
if we may stretch a point to’call’a good horticulturist like Ben 
Morrison an "outsider." He writes: "You may be surprised to know 
that the Semi~Monthly Nevs Letter of your Division gets read so carce~ 
fully as it does in our Division." Then he calls attention to the fact 
that in discussing tomato brecding work at Beltsville ( August 1 issuc) 
we refer to a plant as PEI (Plant Exploration and Introduction) No. 
79532. <All introductions are now listed as PI (Plant Introduction), 
initials thet can stey indefinitely no matter how the name of the 
Division nay. change. So the tomato ‘referred to is really, PI 795032, a 
point I hove Bill Porte remembers? , 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Dr. M. ©. Merrill, Chief of Publications for the Department, sends 
under date of August 1 a memorandum of Bureau editors regarding the marking, 


editing, arranging, and citing of illustrations and legends. 


Marking Illustrations.--Ordinarily separate parts of a plate or 
figure should be marked with italic capitel letters. The subparts should 
be designated by lower-case italic letters. These letters may be either 
a, b, c, ete., or they may be abbreviations or symbolic 2boreviations of 
the names of tissues or Darts concerned. In any case there should be no 
space oetween the letters nor periods following either the letters or 
the abbrevistions. Illustrations of machinery, avpnratus, or equipment 
may be published according to the rules of the Patent Office, in which 
case it may be necessary to designate the subparts by figures rather 
than by letters. This may also be done when the number of parts exceeds 
the number of letters in the alphabet. It may also be advisable in rare 
esses to use both figures and lower-case italic letters for subparts. 
The lines in a graph may be designated by either lover-case italic 


letters or the names as seems. best. 


Several separate objects shown in the same picture (as pots of 
plants) should be designated by capital italic letters unless there are 
tvo or more pictures on the same plate or text figure. Hach picture 
should be designated by a capital italic letter and each subpart (a pot 
of slants in this instance) should be designated by a lower-case italic 
letter. Rows of plants or experimental plots should be labeled with 
lower-case italic letters. 


Editing egends.--Legends for illustrations should be set in 8-pt. 
roman lower case. In order that they may be edited uniformly, the 
following style is suggested: 


Figures Legends of Two or More Parts Designated by Italic Letters 
A. Without an introductory statement. 


1.. Designating letters should be followed by commas, the sub- 
legends sevarated by semicolons, and each sublegend except 
tne first, begun with a lower-case letter, thus: 

Figure 3.--h, Oross section of alfalfa root; B, diseased 
alfalfa plonts; C, leaves from healthy alfalfa plant. 


2. If any sublegend consists of two or more sentences, each 
designating letter should be followed by a comma, and each 
sublegend should be followed by 1 period. 


3. In some types of legends it is necessary to place the italic 
reference létters in parentheses to save spnce and avoid 
repetition, thus: 

.Figure 5.--Percentage base saturation (A) and pH value (B) or 
soils beneath three Fores” types. 
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B. With an introductory statement. 


1. If the introcudtory statement is followed by a colon, desig- 
nating lettcrs should be followed by commas, the sublegends 
separnted b:r semicolons, and each sublegend, except the first, 2 
begun vith a lower-case letter, thus: 
Figure 1.--Sereen cases. on poles: A, Cages of first type; 
B. cages of second type; 0, cages of third type. 


2. If any sublegend consists of two or more sentences, the 
introductory statement should be followed by a period instead 
of a colon. Each designating letter should be followed by a 
comma, and ench sublegend should be followed by a period. 


3. When subparts of a part are referred to in a legend the 
intreductory statement, if any, should be followed by a period, 
the lezend after each capital designating letter by a colon, and 
the legend after ench lower-case designating letter (except the 
last) by a semicolon, thus: 

Figure 4,.--Frame and fertilizer depositors. A, Frame with side-— 
placement depositors attached: a, Pair of single-disk 
furrow. openers; b, fertalazer=delivempgtubel ciadmclkk 
vertical adjustment. B, Depositor for mixing fertilizer: 
a, Shovel for depositing fertilizer in a\band; -b, special 

mixing shovel. “ 

CG. Explanatory matter following a caption beneath an illustration will 
be centered (or set flush with hanging indention) and will carry the 
final period. 


D. Occasionally or rarely it may be desirable to separate parts of a 
very long legend into paragraphs, corresponding to the parts of the 
illustration. In that case each paragraph should begin with the 
aporopriate letter followed by a period and dash, and a period should 
be inserted after each paragraph. 


Plate Legends.--The same general rules apoly for »dlate legends as 
for figure legends. However, when a vlate consists of several parts, and 
sonce oermits, each sublezend may be set as a separate oaragraph. A period 
and dash should then be used after each designating letter. for the sake 
or uniformity a oceriod should be inserted after ench paragraph. 


Arroncing and Citing Illustrations.--Whether the illustrations 
are olate or text figures, economy of space in placing or arranging the 
parts, particulerly if they are numerous, should usually have greater 
weight than logical arrangement. In lettering the parts the strict 
alphabetical order makes for a better appearance, but it may not be 
desirable for the reason that the order of mention in the text and legend 
should »roperly follow the biological, chronological, or logical order. 
In such cases it is suggested that the lettering be done in harmony wita 
the order in which the parts should be cited in the text and legend even 


though this results in what may apvear to be a haphazard arrangement of 
the letters. Text ond legend references will thus be in both logical and 
alphabetical order and there should be little dificulty in finding the 
labeled parts of the illustrations. 
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ADHINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Renting The Central Supply Section of the Department has negotiated 
Typewriters contracts for the rental of typewriters during the period 
from July 7, 1939 to June 30, 1940, under the terms of which 
the contractor is required to deliver the machines to and remove them 
from the point of use, at his own expense. All machines furnished must 
be of modern design, with standard keyboard and elite type. They must 
be in first-class working order and the contractor is required to furnish 
such service and repairs as may be necessary to keep the typewriters in 
good working condition at all times. 


The contracts cover L. 6. Smith, Royal, Remington, Underwood and 
Woodstock. The first three are furnished at monthly rates of $3.00, 
$4.00 and $5.00 for the 11-, 14- and 18-inch machines. Royal and Rem- 
ingston 26-inch machines rent at $7.00 a month. The Underwood is furnished 
only in the ll-inch machine, at $3.00 a month. The Yoodstock charges are 
$2.95, $3.95 and $4.95 for the 11-, 14~- and 18-inch machines respectively. 


Rental commitments will be made for periods not exceeding three 
months and shall be terminated upon expiration of any such rental period 
unless a supplementary commitment is made. The Government reserves the 
right to terminate rental at any time during the period covered and in 
the event the macnines are retained for less than 1 month, charges will 
be computed on the basis of 30 days for each month. Rental charge will 
commence on the day following that on which each machine is delivered. 


The use of these contracts in the rental of typewriters throughout 
the Continental United §totes by this Department _is mandatory. As all 
requests for rentals must be placed through the Central Supply Section in 
Washington, those contemplating such rentals should send their requests 

to our Business Office in sufficient time to have the necessary orders 
drawn here, allowing at least 15 days in which to make delivery. And 

any adjustment or failure by the contractor to meet the requirements of 
the contract should be reported promptly to the Business Office. 


Leave Employees whose appointments do not call for full time service 
and who are not paid full time salary rates must be considered 
as part-time employees, says the Comptroller General, and as such are 
not entitled to annual leave even though they work or are available 
for duty a greater amount of time during a year than a full-time employee 
(considering possible deductions for annual and sick leave for the 
latter); or that they may work the full percentage time for periods of 
30 days or more, 
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. The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News ettee rs Lor aleem mation to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


mVOls Sxl U. S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md. No.18 
September 15, 1939. 


If the apple The late Sir Isaac Newton owed a good bit of his fame 
solu) Gagne, to his horticultural observations, a rather astonish- 
ing truth when one recalls that as a boy he was taken 
from cehoe#! and put to work on the farm--only to display such a lack of 
interest in the job that he was promptly sent back to school! His 
outstanding achievement of course, and one that some authorities consider 
the greatest contribution of any single man, was the law of gravitntion. 
That being the casc, it is interésting to consider that if Frank E. 
Gardner, P. C. Marth and L. P. Batjer of our Division had been contem- 
poraries ‘of Sir Iga anc the law of gravitation might yet be awaiting a 
- discoverer. For Sir Isaac formed his law as a result of observing an 
apple fall from a tree--and our colleagues above mentioned have dis- 
covered: how to stop epieibo from dropping! 


: That's entire ely correct! In Science for September 1, 1931, they 
have -a preliminary report that discusses spraying with plant growth sub- 
stances to prevemt apple fruit dropping, and announce that they have 

been able to stop the pre-harvest drops of apples, so troublesome and 
costly with early varieties and also with many important midseason and 
late sorts, merely by spraying the trees with dilute solutions of various 
so-called plant hormones. Here is an announcement that should prove 

very interesting reading to workers in the Division and elsewhere who 
have problemg davolvine: tho POUHO Se abscission of fruits, flowers, 

seed pods, etc. 


The preliminary announcement in Science is merely to call the 
attention of investigators to the possibility of using these plant 
hormone solutions in connection with problems involving the dropping 
of fruits or plant organs. 
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PRE-HARVEST APPLE DROPS PREVENTED BY SPRAYING WITH PLANT GROWTH SUBSTANCES. 


"i'ost of the commercial so-called plant: growth substances have 
the propensity, in varying degrees, of delaying the normal abscission 
of various plant organs," says this preliminary announcement in Science. 
"Among the mmber of these substances tested naphtalene acetic acid and 
naphthalene acetamide have been reported (by workers in our Division) as 
being particularly effective in delaying the abscission of flowers of 
the date and holly, in the latter case, resulting in parthenocarpy. The 
frequent observance of the effect of these compounds in delaying the ab- 
scission of floral structures, stems and also of petioles on treated cut- 
tings led to the attempt to apply them.in a practical way to the problem 
of apple fruit dropping by spraying the trees. The results to date have 
been mors than gratifying. : 


"Thus far, trees of seven varieties, including Yellow Transparent, 
Williams Early Red, Oldenburs, Early McIntosh, Wealthy and three new 
early varieties, as yet unnamed, have been sprayed with various concentra- 
tions of the growth substances and a record obtained of the percentage of 
the total crop dropping from the trees over a period of time in compari- 
son with the drop from untreated trees. Naphthalene acetic acid and 
naphtnalene acetamide applied just prior to fruit maturity have proved 
to be particularly effective with all the varieties thus far treated. In 
addition to these two substances, indole acetic and indole butyric acids 
have becn used, although the indications are that these indole compounds 
are much less effective in preventing abscission than either of the two 
naphthalene compounds. 


"In the first experiments much stronger concentrations were used 
than are now proving to be necessary. ‘Williams Barly Red, as an out- 
standing example, was sprayed with .001 percentage of naphthalene acetic 
acid on July 13. By July 25 the unsprayea control trees had dropped from 
64.2 to 0.8 percent: of their total crop on actual fruit count. whereas 
the sprayed trees had dropped only from 1.3 to 1.5 percent of their fruit. 
Concentrations of .00025 percent on other varieties have since been found 
to boring about very marked inhibition of dropping. The effectiveness of 
some of these compounds in such dilute concentrations would definitely 
recommend their usage as a practical orchard procedure... Their practica- 
bility decomes enhanced if the present indications, that they can be 
added to the fee len spray BoheGuh?> are borne out by additional 
erberinents. 


"It is anticipated that the detailed account of the experiments 
will be issued in the near future when the results are compiled on 
additional experiments, now underway, related to various practical phases 
of application." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga.. 


Writing from the U. §. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on 
oe eae he says: "Chestnut harvest. is well under way and the yield 
of mts is fully up to expectations. Burrs are generally opening better 
than usual this year. Experimental treatments have been applied to 
_ samples of burrs from trees that show the poorest opening of the burrs 

under field conditions. The treatments have included several ethylene 
concentrations, drying, storing in closed containers, and normal Field 
conditions. As yet there is no apparent beneficial effects on any of 
the treatments and the heavy concentrations of cthylene have -apparently 
retarded opening. 


"Te are experiencing throughout mich of this section, and espe- 
cially in the Brown orchard at Philema, the heaviest infestation of 
walmt caterpillar ever observed. The infestation has become apparent 
only in the last week and the injury on some trees is-very severe. A 
part of one. day was spent at Philema studying the possibility of eradi- 
cation by hand methods but it was found to be impractical and spraying 
willbe required. This work will be started on the coming Monday." 


He had written August 12th: "Crop prospects at the present time 
are very good at Philema with the seedling orchards giving promise of 


;€rops approaching the largest previously recorded.. There was some loss 


in this section at the end of this week from the SUBOES Winds causcd by 
the tropical disturbance passing through Alabama and Mississippi. In 
those States the reduction. of crops due to wind ara will probably be 
heavy .?! 


Shreveport 


FF. N. Dodge 


"The shells of Moore, Sabine and several other pecan varieties 
have completely hardened," he reports August 26th. "Schley, Success, 
and others are still only. partially hardened. Major has almost 
completed its filling of the kernel." | 


He had written August 19th: "Our summer drought was broken this 
week by 1.60 inches of rain. This is the only important rain in six 
weeks, and the third of importance since April. Total rainfall since 
. February has been 12.72 inches. - Less than eight inches of. this has 
“fallen in sufficient amount to do crops any good. oui th this we have 
had thirteen days with maximum temperatures of 100° F. or more, and 
Many days with relative humidity going down to 25 and 30 percent.. 

The hardening of the shells of the mts is still in progress on all var- 
leties except Major. With Schley and Moore it is about half completed. 
On Success, Pabst and Desirable it is Just beginning. The crop of Major 
Was harvested September 20 last year. It looks like that variety and 
all others will mature later this seas than they did last year." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
J. H. Painter, Cairo, Ga. (Tung investigations) 


"An inspection of the girdling work at the Wight orchard seems 
to show that ringing by the removal of a strip of bark 1/8th of an 
inch wide, using no protective covering, is the most satisfactory method 
used so far. The next best method seems to be a double knife cut, al- 
lowing 1/8th of an inch between the cuts, with no protective covering, 
The other methods seem not to be severe enough to have any lasting 
effect upon the branches. 


"Extremely quick callousing was effected by accidentally using 
a Wax covering with a high percentage of beeswax. It has been suggested 
that a growth promoting substance may exist in the bees wax. that is 
responsible for the rapid healing in every case. The effect of the 
Wax on the wounds was very striking in this test. 


"In the leaf area wouk at Lamont, Fla. it was noticed that the 
limbs that were adjusted to 12 leaves to a fruit apparently caused 
such an. accumilation of carbohydrates that the branches thickened 
above the girdle so mech and the fruit and leaves increased in weight 
so that 2 out of 25 such limbs broke at the girdle. No limbs adjusted 
‘at a smaller leaf-fruit ration acted in this manner. Also it was noticed 
that the fruits have already dropped in a great mmber of cases of the 
high leaf-fruit ratio branches. Whether this is a moisture problem or 
just hastened maturity is not yet known. 


"In the mirsery at Lloyd, Fla. the application of zinc seems to 
have checked the 'bronzing'. It is felt that this attack of 'bronzing! 
may have affected the seedlings to the extent of checking their height 
and increasing the amount of crowning at rather low heights.....It appears 
that the point (height) at which a seedling will crown out is definitely 
associated with the genetic make up of the sced, and not just the height 
factors Selection Alabama 12, for example, has a rango of from 61 centi- 
meters for the lowest ta 121 for the highest and yet there is no crowning; 
whereas Selection Louisiana 14, having a very similar range of from 67 
to 125 centimeters has 60 percent of them already crowned out. 


Ernest Angelo, Bogalusa, La. 


Writing from the U. § Field Laboratory far Tung Investigations 
on August 19th he says: "Many of the budded tung trees are now nearly 12 
feet above the ground and much breakage is taking place. It will be 
necessary to drive stakes as support for these trees in order to prevent 
an entire loss should there be a wind storm,'!! 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La. (Tung investigations) 


Vriting from the U. §. Field Laboratory for Tung Investigations 
on August 12th he said: "The soil map of the west half of Section 10, 
which constitutes 320 of the 440 acres in the Cooperative Tung Farn, 
Was worked over on the large scale of 1" to 264!, The stakes planted 
at the corners of each 10-acre block made it possible to map the drain- 
age ways and the soil boundaries rather accurately even at this scale. 
‘This map has been scaled off with a planimeter and it is estimated that 
in the half section there are about 170 acres of land suitable for 
growing tung for esperimental purposes. ‘This is comprised chiefly of 
about 60 acres of Norfolk, 60 of Pheba and 35 of Bowie, Although this 
farm is shown on the 1918 soils map of the county as nearly solid 
Ruston, very little of the soil is today classcd as Ruston by the 
Division of Soil Survey. What Ruston there is is locatcd in the east 
_ half of the section, Cuearing operations on this land, which included 
ridding it of a considerable mmber of roots and also a large mimber of 
stumps that were blown off just at the surface of the ground, will cost 
more than has been anticipated. An accurate account of the labor and 
materials used on an area of 13.75 acres shows an average cost of $12.93 
per acre to get it rendy for the breaking plow. It.is probable that 
this area has more stumps blown off at the surface than the rest of 
the farm....An increasing mumber of tung growers are calling at the 
laboratory and expressing considerable interest in the work now under 
way, and in particular in the mursery of budded trees...." 


Milo XN. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"At the request of growers, some field work was done upon almond 
Orchard troubles," he writes for the week ending. August l2th. "Dead 
branches appearing in the trees in some of the orchards apparently 
without any couse were finally found to be due to the effects of the 
shothole borer. These borers have attacked stone fruits in the past 
but so far os I know this is the first time they have been found to 
be of outstanding damage to the almond. The damage due to them this 
year secms to be more extensive than one would expect. The borers are 
worst upon trees that lack sufficient moisture or thriftiness. Growers 
have, therefore, been, advised to do everything. possible to keep up the 
vigor of the trees. Irrigation is of cspocial value in such cases. 
Growers have also been advised to cut off all the dead branches and 
burn them immediatcly to prevent the spread of the pest. "Some 
Orchards are. showing the effects of dry weather. It seems that in 
many cases estimates of the crop will have to be reduced 25 or 30 per- 
cent, owing to the small size of the mts due to insufficient moisture. 
In a few orchards this size will reduce the estimate to as much as 40 
or 50 percent. Even though this is the case many irrigated orchards 
are coming through with heavy crops and tho average for the State will, 
no douot, be heavy." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Howard E. Parson, Shreveport, La. 


ne AC Se 


"Black aphids were counted oh:trees in various plots in the Webb 
Orchard August 23d and 24th. The! count was iow on the check trees, the 
trees sprayed only early in the season, and on trees. sprayed with bordeaux 
plus wettable sulphur all season, the maximum being 15 aphids per 1,000 
leaflets. The count on trees sprayed with weak bordesux all season went 
aap to: 57 ee per 1,000 leaflots;:for trees sprayed: all season with 
strong nigh-lime bordeaux mixture the count was 86 to the 1,000; and 207 
per oa teptlots on trecs sprayed with strong low-lime: bordemx 
mixture." : 


Blne snyder, Fresno, cae. 


"Daring eat ea time was spent: checking over the fruit. of the 
grape seedlings,:" he writes: from the U. S. Horticultural Field Station. 
"The seedlings that had fruited in previous seasons were rechecked, es- 
pecially those that appeared promising at their first fruiting. Many of 
the inferior seedlings were eliminated this season. This year many secd- 

- lings of 37 vinifera varieties fruited for the first time. , In checking 
‘these selfed vinifera seedlings, the resemblance to the parent was found 
to be striking. In most cases the foliage indicated the parent variety. 
While the fruit was quite similar to the parent, variations were noted 
‘In color and season of maturity. Contrary to the general belief, -these 

Fo seedlings did not show a lack of vigor. Many seedlings from controlled 
crosses fruited for the first time this season. While this work has not 
been completed for the season (on August 26th) some promising seedless 
fruited seedlings have been selected for further tests. Ribier x Sultanina 
produced one promising seedless while several seedless types were produced 
by a Maraville de Malaga x Black Monokka crosse : 


"Grape Yield Records. =-Grape yield records are being obtained 
from our various plots. ‘three days:each week, grape pickers furnished 
by a local agency are harvesting our crop while we obtain our yield 
records and connected data.. The Panariti and Black Monokka varieties 
were harvested during: this week. The yield of these two varieties was 
greater than last -seasone The Black Momkka averaged for all rootstocks, 
yielded opproximately. 10 tons per acre. The Sultanina (Thompson Seed- 
-less) will be harvested the last week in August,..eRaisin varieties are now 
being ‘placed on trays for drying. A trace of rain was recorded on August 
19th and 228d.. While there was suffucient rain to clear the air, no 
apparent injury was noted to: ripening fruit or drying raisins." 
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DECIDUOUS FRJIT INVESTIGATIONS 
R. 3B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


"The weather was uniformly hot until yesterday, maximum tempera- 
tures varying only from 87° to 93° F., with average a fraction below 90° 
minimum temperatures averaging 69°," he writes August 26th from the oars 
berry and Blueberry Disease Laboratory. "The constantly high humidity 
made the heat oppressive. ‘here was little precipitation except on the 
19th when a torrential rainfall flooded cranberry bogs, washed out bridges 
‘and dams, and did widespread damage. The area of heavy rain coincided 
‘fairly closely with the cranberry growing area. The measurement at Pen- 
perton was 5-3/4": at Whitesbog, 8-1/4"; in the center of the area it 
reached «a recorded maximim of 14. Blin it hours, Which establishes a 
record for this toceni tye 


"The mumber of broken cranberry dams reported has passed two dozen 
and is undoubtedly mach higher; this considerably greater than the total 
‘number washed out in 1938. In the beginning of the storm, however, the 
ground was dry and the streams and reservoires low, so that the flood sub- 
sided mich more quickly than during the repeated rains of last year. Most 
cranberry bogs were under water’ for one, or in some cases two days. We 
doubt whether this will cause mich damage to the crop now on the vines, 

poet it will | undoubtedly be Borel arty blamed for the short Crop. 


there: ‘was practically a full head of water on the pcanberea 
seedling plantation on the 20th but the surface water was practically 
-all gone the following morning. There is a good crop on a large propor- 
tion of the seedlings, with practically no rot showing at the present 
time. We intended to apply a-non-staining spray to the plantation on 
the 22d, but a broken part on the: machine interrupted the spraying when 
only about 400 plants had been covered. Despite the lateness of the 
season, we expect: to complete this spraying early next week, since many 
of the varieties will not -ripen their fruit until October.” The fruit on 
more tian a dozen of the seedlings has begun to turn color. the tucking 
in of ranners on the seedlings has been completed for the season and very 


little more Work remains to Be ae to put the plants in shape for the 
winter.: 


"There was a meeting of nearly one hundred cranberry growers at 
a bog near Gréenbark on the 17th. From there we went immediately to 

" Ocean “County, where the second monthly demonstration of weed control 
was hcld. Several cranberry. bogs were visited-after this meeting. In 
the evening of the same day, a mumber of Occan County growers met and 
completed organization of the Ocean County Cranberry Club." 
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- DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
H. F. Bergman, Hast Wareham, Mass. 


"Some observations have been;made: during the past week on salt 
injury on cranberry bogs that were flooded during: the hurricane of 
Septemver 21, 1938," he writes from the Granberry Disease Field. Labora- 
tory on August 26th. "Some injury has shown, DS urine: the. summer that 
Was not apparent earlier. i 


Win the first Aaliyah the caaber of. Does. ‘flocded by | game water 
last September is very, limited but some located near the. seashore have 
been injured. There was one bog near Buzzard! s Bay village where the 
water Was on parts of the bog. for a.weck or more and on this bog the 
vines over most of the bog were killed out to-such an extent that..the 
bog will have to be replanted. Samples of soil down to a depth of 6 
inches were taken and analyzed for salt content. The upper'2 inches 
of soil had the highest solt content, about 0.2 percent. of the weight 
of the eir-dry soil. This diminished - to Ol percent or. less at.a depth 
lOfG inches. The salt is. retained toa considerable. extent by the or- 
ganic matter in ‘the soil, .which may account for its rotention to the 
j extent found after so long a pontads,. ae : 


"Plantings made in May 1939 on savexed ‘other ake are sane 
‘all doing very poorly but no analyses for salt content of the soil or 
vines of these bogs have been made as. yet... Where the berries had not 
been picked when the bog was flooded, . thore Was no injury to ‘the vines 
even when the salt water stood on the bog. for .as.long as 24, to 48. hours, 
but on vines that had been picked just a few days before the bog was 
flooded injury was often quite, severc. Many. of the vines in such - 
places remained bare until the middle of July and then began sending 
out new shoots and are apparontly going to. recover. Vines picked : 
severnl drys before. flooding. show, less injury than those where the 
_berries were pickcd. only, two. or three days before. 


"Crop estimates. range from. 400, 000. to 425, 000 naneals for)! 
Massachusetis. A few are placing. the estimate. lower. on account of: 
the dry weather that we have had all summer, and which has retarded 
the development of the berries 


"Rot is inoue up quiee: odly on some ae oe will apparently 
be about the some in amount. as. in 1937 and.much less than last eo 


car ADMINISTRATIVE pstekey OU EWU) i 


Weight and Count of Mail Sent Under Frank.--The Division's 
quarterly consolidated report MUST be in the hands of the Chicf of 
Bureau. by October 15, 1939. Plcasc mail your report for Septomber 
promptly at the close of the month. If reports for July and August 
have not yet been sent in they should be included with the 
September report. 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Dewey Moore, Indio, Calif. 


"Although -I have been keeping weather records for a number of 
years, this season Dr. Aldrich and I have ‘made a particular effort to 
determine the influence of large fluctuations in temperature and humidi- 
ty upon leaf growth and fruit development of the date. ._To do this we 
have been measuring the rate of elongation of new leaves each day, in 
both a plot irrigated once a week and another plot without irrigation 
since the middle of May. Although the rate of leaf growth in the 'dry!. 
plot was definitely slowor than that in the 'wet! plot after June 10 
the major fluctuations in rate have umally been the same in both plots. 
In the 'wet! plot the rate of leaf growth has varied from 2.6 to 4.6 
centimeters per leaf per day. During the warm-weather for the six ‘day 
period from July 9 .to oouly 14, inclusive, the daily maxima air tempera- 
tures varied from a2> bo 119° F. During this.six day period the leaf 
growth in the 'wet! plot was never greater than 3.4 centimeters per leaf 
per day and following the two days of 119° and 118° respectively, the 
leaf growth dropped to 2.6 centimeters per day. In most cases the rate 
of leat growth was increased to 4 centimeters per day or more following 
each weekly irrigation, which in general agrces with our results for 
1938.6. In some cases the rate of leaf growth scemed to increase during 
periods of relatively high humidity but this wasn't always true. 


"During the periods of July 27 and 28 and August 1, 2,3, 4, 5 
and 6, the maximum humidity (at night) reached 70 to 89 percent. These 
maxima in relative humidity occurred just before sunrise. Several 
mornings I examined fruits between 5 and 8 asm. in the Cavanagh date 
irrigation plots and observed fresh checking of fruit on the peor 
Noor variety. 


"In an effort to find a practical means of improving the pene- 
tration of irrigation water (high in sodium) at the Martinez Research 
Station, we have tried a spring cover crop of Hubam clover (whose 
roots penetrated about 2 feet deep), gypsum at the rate of 5 tons per 
acre, sulphur at the rate of 1,550 pounds per acre, and double irri- 
gation (a second irrigation a day following the first irrigation). 

It was apparent. that following each irrigation the water in the basins . 
disappeared more quickly where gypsum or sulphur had been applied than 
in the check plot. Soil moisture samples showed about the. same amount 
of soil moisture before irrigation in the check, gypsum and sulphur 
plots; lower soil moisture in the Bubam clover plot and about 70 per- 
cent higher moisture in the double irrigation plot. Rate of leaf 
growth in the Hubem clover crop was less than.in the check plot; 

and rate of leaf growth for the double irrigation plot was considerably 
higher than for the. check plot. Leaf growth in the sypsum and sulphur 
plots was about the same as in the check plot, indicating, that thus far 
the application of gypsum and sulphur have not improved the soil enough 
to cause increased growth of the date leaves." 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


E. M. Savage, Orlando, Fla. 


"Satisfactory progress. has been made in the establishment of the 
new 80-acre U. S. Subtropical Fruit Research Station, 7 miles west of Or- 
lando at the south end of Lake Hiawassa. The summer rains and sunshine 
brought out a good growth on the various plantings. Among the plantings 
made during the summer was a large collection of ornamental plants from 
the Plant Introduction Garden at Chapman Field and a collection of native 
palms from Lake County. Three varieties of ete palms from Chapman Field 
were among the palms planted. < 


"From our own propagations some 500 young ee and 1000 jaboticaba 
seedlings were grown in plant boxes and some set out in the mursery. Addi- 
tional avocado and about 500 citrus trees were transplanted into the breed- 
ing and variety blocks; and 1600 pineapple slips set in blocks of 25 each 
for observation after various treatments for disease control by Mr. R. B. 
Piper. A sex classification has been made of the papaya plants in all 
three blocks, about 1200 plants, and breeding work started on them. 


"Among visitors to the new station during the Summer months were 
Mr. H. P.. Gould, principal horticulturist in charge of the Division; Dr. 
E. §. Ellison, in charge of the U. §. Weather Bureau Station at Lakeland, 
who came to arrange for extensive Weather Bureau. equipment to be used 
here; and Dr. 0. A. Bitancourt, from Brazil, who came to inspect the 
citrus disease experiments." 


U. S. HORTIQULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Ne. H. Loomis (Small fruit investigations). 


"The week ending August 19th was devoted to the harvesting of grapes. 
The varieties Concord, Extra and Lenoir were harvested from the rootstock 
block. Again the weaker Concord vines produced clusters having many green 
berries, while the vigorous vines were almost entirely free of this fault. 
Just as the Lenoir were full ripe we had a 3-day rain that caused consider- 
able cracking of the fruit. Duc to the type of cluster and the fermentation 
that started, the crop was a total loss; however, the yield records were 
obtained, the best vine yiclding 74 pounds, Ordinarily this splitting and 
rotting after a rain is a characteristic trouble of Herbemont in this 
section, but this year it was just enough later to excape injury." 


He had written August 12th: "Of the approximately 50 grape varieties 
. tested on their own roots, all but about ten are extremely weak or have 
already died out entirely. Consequently, walking along the rows gives a 
fairly accurate idea of which varieties are at all suitable to our con- 
ditions on their own roots..." 
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OLD FASHIONED MULCHING BOOSTS RASPBERRY YIELD 


During the heat of a political campaign, an enthusiastic rally 
for workingmen was held in a large convention hall. "Fellow citizens," 
roared®the orator of the occasion, bringing his fist down with a bang 
on the table before him, "what, I ask you, is the present administration 
bringing this country to? And echo answers 'What?'" There was a move- 
ment in the back of the hall and aman arose. "Excuse me," he said, "but 
did I understand yom to ask: 'What is the present administration bringing 
this country to?!" "Those were my words," said the orator. "And you say 
that echo answers ‘What?! "Yes," responded the orator. The. man in the 
audience scratched his head and looked around him in perplexity. "Then 
there's something mighty funny about the acoustics of this hall," he 
said, finally. 


What we mean is that when red raspberries out here at Beltsville 
yield 150 quarts from treated rows compared with 31 from checks, there's 
something mighty funny about it--but it's not the acoustics, we find, 
but a matter of old tashiorsd milching. "Small fraits that should do well 
but do not often car be ccaxed along with malching, an .old-fashioned but 
too seldom used trestmont," says a release from our Press Service, de- 
scribing some experinsnts conducted by George F. Darrow & Company at the 
Beltsville statica. Dz. Darrow made several attempts to grow red rasp- 
berries at Beltsville with voor results. Four years ago an experiment 
Was begun in which wwo 400-foot rows were mulched with rye straw at the 
rate of 8 tons to the acre. Two more 400-foot rows were given ordinary 
care and clean cultivation. 


"Mr. Darrow reports striking results," says the item. "At the end 
of the third season the malched raspberries had a 100-percent stand com- 
pared with 70 percent for the cultivated rows. The total cane or vine 
length of the miched berries was four times as great as for the cultivated 
plot. The root system of the mulched berries also was four times that of 
the cultivated. The yield was 150 quarts of berries from the mulched 
rows compared with 31 quarts from the cultivated rows. 


"A soil temperature record at 2 to 3 inches deep was kept on the 
two plots during 1938. The air temperature ranged from 9° to 102°. ‘The 
soil temperature for the cultivated plot ranged from 21° to 1Ole a wor 
the milched rows, the soil temperature ranged only from 30° to 80°. Thus, 
the stray mulch served mich as roof insulation in a house--keeping out 
hot air in the summer and holding in warm air in the winter. 


"Organic material, such as cereal straw, tree leaves, sugarcane 
bagasse, waste from sorghum mills, and even sawdust, may be used as a 
milch, says Mr. Darrow. Such outstanding differences in yield as those 
at the B ltsville station possibly won't be obtmined in many instances where 
a mulch fs used, he says, "but there is no doubt that a mulch helps 
the berry plants along." 
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THe DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISHASHS 


Suva iON Ee YIN Winona en aa ae 
The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


gohn A. Ferrall, fditor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only 

and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and sO are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


——— 


MOU.” Xr U. S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md. Now 19 
October) 1. 1969 
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Market Diseases The letest addition to our series of publications on 


of Fruits and the market diseases of fruits and vegetables is Mis- 
Vegetables. cellaneous Publication No. 340, "iarket Diseases of 


Fruits and Vegetables; Grapes and Other Small Fruits," 
byebean He Rose (CO. Bratley jandyW. Te. Pentzer ‘ot Mr.” Wisherls) scetaon 
of handling, transportation, storage and market disease investigations. 
The excellent color plates were prepared by L. C. C. Krieger, R. C. Stead- 
man, wary D. Arnold and J. Marion Shull, also of our Division. The popu- 
larity of these publications is evident from the fact that we have re- 
ceived as many as 106 requests in a single day for copies! 


Because of the color plates and the resulting expense for printing 
them we could order only a small edition for free distribution and these 
copies are needed for market inspectors, county agents and certain other 
Federal and State workers who use them in connection with their official 
duties. It has not been practicable to make available free copies for 
the technical staff, nor for general State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion workers and vocational agriculture teachers. The Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. supplies 
copies at approcimately cost of printing and handling: Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication 98, "Potatoes," at 30 cents a copy; MP 121, "Tomatoes, Peppers, 
Eggolants,'!' 20c; MP 168, "Apples, Pears, Quinces,!' 40c; MP 228, "Peaches, 
Plums, Cherries and Otner Stone Fruits," 20c; 292 "Crucifers and Cucur- 
bits,!! 45c; and the latest, MP 340, "Grapes and Other Small Fruits," at 
40 cents a copy. Orders should be sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments as the Devertment does not sell its publications. Remittance may 
be made by check or postal money order payable to him; or by coin, at 
sender's risk. The colored illustrations in the various bulletins are 
also issued in the form of posters, printed on cardboard, 7-1/4x1l2 in- 
ches, at 5 cents each, 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


B. G. Sitton, Shreveoort. Ja. 


"Many inquiries have been received during the past three weeks 
regarding tne severe drop of pecans,! he writes September ed. "Some 
sopecimens of dropped pecans have been received. From 60 to 75 percent 
of these showed injury by shuck worm larva; most of the remainder had 
been off the tree so long that it was not possible to determine what 
was responsible for the drop....The trees in the cultural plots in the 
Fullilove orchard had a general infestation of black aphis, which were 
very much more numerous on those trees in the close spaced block. All 
of the trees were sprayed early in August. From the spray tower more 
pecans could oe observed than from the ground, but the crop is very 
light. Many of the trees have little or no crop and the trees with 
the best crop probably do not have a prospect of more than 50 pounds. 
Harlier in the season there was a prospect of 100 or more pounds per 
tree. The reduction was caused by the nut casebearer and the shuck 
worm," 


N odse. Robson, La. 


"Nut filling is progressing rapidly," he reports September 16. 
"On- some varieties the nuts are almost completely filled, while others 
have some well filled nuts and some poorly filled. In general it looks 
as tnough nut filling will be very good this year. Most varieties have 
progressed from the shell hardening stage to almost complete filling in 
two weeks. It seems to me that shuckworm injury could hardly affect 
nut filling mucn in that short time since injury before shell hardening 
would cause the nut to fall. Nuts I have cut which had shuck worms are 
as well filled as any others. At present, there is no indication tnat 
irrigation has influenced the nut filling process.!! 


He nad written September 9th; "High winds this week completely 
broke one tree, broke out half of several others, and some large limbs 
in somo more. With this there was also a loss of some nuts that would 
amount to more than five hundred pounds at narvest time....Soil moisture 
determinations made this week show that in the non-irrigated cultivated 
plot moisture is much below the wilting percentage down to 12 inches 
and that below this there is only 1 percent of available moisture. In 
the irrigated cultivated plot soil moisture is 3 to 8 percent above 
the wilting oercentage toward the middle of the row and from right at 
the wilting percentage to 3 percent below the wilting percentage on 
the ridge of the ‘ree rows where water could not be applied. This 
shows that the sround must be level for proper irrigating. I: is in- 
teresting to see that the irrigation has increased the amount of mois- 
ture down to = feet. Irrigation this summer has maintained soil mois- 
ture at all depths at epproximately wnat is was in My. Unirrigated 
plots have snown considerable decrease in soil moisture; possibly to 
the danger point....iNut filling is progressing rapidly with most var- 
leties. The shucks on Major are beginning to open. Several varieties 
are completely filled and indicate good filling; others have ceased 
their filling and indicate the prospect of poor filling; still others 
have not begun their filling process." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Milo N. Wood. Sacramento, Calif. 


"The Verticillium disease is spreading very rapidly in Field 6," 
he writes September 9th. "Among the trees lost ere two outstanding spider 
resistant trees and at least five or six trees of promise. It is clear 
that we must discontinue Field 6 entirely and it is fortunate that arrange- 
ments have already been made to do so. Tne Verticillium disease seems to 
work faster this year than during previous years. Trees getving the dis- 
ease will ster: wilting ait the top and within a short time are entirely 
dead, looking much as if they had been roasted by a fire. I have noticed 
that when the young grafts get the disease they go very rapidly. Some- 
times the older trees apparently recover from the disease but generally 
they eventually die. In obtaining the data from Field 6 it is noticeable 
that some of tne older trees which have oeen there for several years are 
getting Verticillium for the first time. This, of course, is clear evi- 
dence that the disease is spreading through the soil rapidly. It seems 
probable that irrigation water aids in spreading the disease. 


"We have had the usual crow menace in Field 6 but because of the 
large amount of almonds and the fact that there is a large number of 
tall trees surrounding those recently grafted they have not bothered the 
few nuts on snc young grefts as much as I expected. 


"TJ have mace some examinations of commercial orcnards for various 
reasons and I find that actually some of the heavy bearing non-irrigated 
orchards will not hold up to the estimated crops for the reason that the 
muts are considerably undersized. However, some irrigeted orchards on 
good soils are over-running previous estimates. The total almond crop 
will be very large. 


"Recently we have had some very neavy winds and growers are re- 
porting that they are having considerable trouble with the nuts now 
ready for narvesting falling on the ground on account of the winds before 
they get to them to harvest. This condition is especially bed in some 

of the windy sections where growers have started narves:ing rether late. 
As it is expensive to pick up nuts which have dropped on the ground, the 
winds heave resulted in some additional expense from the harvesting view- 
point in some orchards," 


He nad written August 25th; "Almond trees in non-irrigated dis-— 
tricts are suffering from lack of moisture but they are coming through 
better than one would expect. On the whole the almond crop will be very 
heavy but owing to dificiency of soil moisture they will not as a rule 
size up normally in non-irrigated orchards. I% is, therefore, probaple 
that previous estimates of the crop in such orchards will have to be 
reduced to 70 or 80 percent of the original estimates, end in some 
eases even more," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Felix S. Lacasse and Harold M. Sell. Gainesville, Fla. (Tung Investgs.) 


"Since our last report construction work on the new laboratory 
building has progressed to the point where we have been able to move 
in," they report August 25th. "Accordingly we would like to advise 
that our new address is: University of Florida Campus, P. 0. Box 2817, 
University Station, Gainesville, Fla. 


"The field work with tung trees concerning circumference and 
terminal growth is contimiing. Even though the rainfall to date is 
several inches above average evidence of the serious injury from 
frost damage last February is continuing to appear, particularly in 
the Bennet: orchard which seemed to be especially hard hit. Hundreds 
of trees are completely desd and are being removed. In other instances 
the complete exterior of the tree to a depth of a foot is dead, only 
the interior of the tree carrying any foliage. 


"Still another stage of injury is indicated by a rolling of 
tne leaves and a very diminished leaf area due to small leaf size. 
Upon examination of the branches of trees in this latter group, in- 
jury to the conducting tissues was evidenced by browning in some but 
not all instences. It has also been observed that many tung trees 
which bore a very heavy crop last year were more severely injured 
than adjacent trees hearing lighter crops, a fact previously observed 
with otner fruits. 


"There is very little new planting going on in the immediate 
vicinity of Gainesville, the largest, and it is two years old, being 
that of the Americen Tung Oil Company, known as the Larah planting, 
2,000 acres, located eaoout three miles from Brooker. Due to the 
fact that crotalaria soectabilis caused a loss last year through 
poisoning of 6O heed of purebred Angus cattle, 4 mles and a goat, 
they are using Crotalaria striata instead over much of the acreage. 
Some new plantings are being made to the southwest of Gninesville on 
lighter soils, although most of these ore of ea promotional nature. 
Crotalaria spectnoilis and Alyse clover are being used as cover crops 
in these young plants of about one thousand acres." 


Max BR. Hardy. Albany, Ga. 


"The chestnut harvest appears to be eoout two-thirds over and 

to date about 600 pounds of mits have been harvested," he writes Septem- 
ber 2. "One tree, No. 7270, hes already yielded over 100 pounds and at 
least one other tree should do as well. In general, burrs are opening 
better than normal this year and harvesting has not been quite the task 
it usually is. Some work on the treatment of burrs, pulled green off 
the trees, with ethylene and other treatments has been continued but in 
no case fave the treated burrs opened as well as those ripening on the 
trees and dropoing naturally." 
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NUL INVESTIGATIONS 


George F, Potter. Bogalusa, La. (Tung Investigations) 


"During the week ending September 2d Dr. Crane visited the sta- 
tion and reviewed our accomplishments to date." 


"In the laboratory progress on histological investigation of 
gruit bud formation has been considerably slower than we had hoped, due 
in large measure to the nature of the inflorescence of the tung tree. 
Our pathologist, Mr. Hines, was able to show Dr. Crane an interesting 
pathology planting on the farm at Cross Roads, iWiss., where experiments 
with root rot and other diseases are in progress. 


"In the field the principal points of interest were the 40-acre 
mutrient plot at Pine Grove, La.; soil plots located in various or- 
chards in Louisiana and Mississippi; two nurseries wnere individual 
seedling progenies of our 300 selected parents are now showing some 
rather distinct cheracteristics; the budding nursery, where tnere 
are some 1500 trees belonging to about 50 different clones, and the 
tung farm where there has been considerable progress in erecting build- 
ings and in getting the land ready for planting this coming winter... 


"During this week work was completed on a test of the accuracy 
of a ‘tube! metnod for studying root systems of tung trees. With this 
method a '!core! of soil is extracted by driving a Viehmeyer soil tube 
through the erea to be investigated and determining the weight of the 
roots 2mm in diameter or smaller which is included. The average weight 
of roots in a cubdic foot of soil 3 feet from the trunk of each of 25 
7-year-Old trees was determined, first by the 'tubde! method and then 
by digging up. the complete cubic foot and finding the exact amount of 
roots present. The tube used has a diameter of 55/64ths of an inch and 
the volume of a core 12" in length is 6.96 cubic inches, or .004028 cubic 
feet. This is a relatively small fraction and in any single cubic foot 
the error of estimate would be rather high. However, a statistical 
analysis of tne data indicate that if one such core is taken from each 
of 100 cuvic feet of soil, the total quantity of roots may be estimated 
with a standard error of not over 5 percent. 


"In 25 cubic feet of soil studied the total quantity of fine 
feeding roots wes 856 grams. Estimeting this quantity on the basis 
of 100 soil tube samples, we obtained 891 grems, a difference of 35 
grams or an error of about 4 percent. This indicates that the method 
is of very great value since the average root concentration at any 
particular distance from 100 trees can be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy, with comparatively little lebor and without harm to the trees." 
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NUL INVESTIGATIONS 
Altbon. Hs. Minch... hucson..Anig. 


"During the last few weeks there have been heavy rains through- 
out Arizona," he writes September 14th. "It is probable that consid— 
erable damage has been done to the date crop. The effect it will nave 
on the filling and maturity of pecan nuts remains to be seen. but on 
the soft alluvial soils of the Yuma Valley it has been generally ob- 
served that a heavy rain at this season is followed by an intense 
greening of the trees and filling does not progress so satisfactorily... 
Analyses of pecan nuts collected through the 1938 harvest season have 
now been completed. The heavily fertilized and frequently irrigated 
plots have agein given the poorest filled nuts. Sheding has been the 
most importsnt single factor in reduction of filling." 


SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
ROW. Nixon, Indio, Calif, 


"This year for the first time a study is being made of the leaf-— 
fruit ration in date palms," he writes from the U. §. Date Research 
Garden on September 9th, 


"The need for exoerimental data.bearing on this problem has been 
felt for a long time and hes been particularly acute for the past two 
years. The freeze of January 1937 resulted in more or less defoliation 
of all date oalms in the Coachella Valley. Since then flowering and 
consequent yields have been very erratic due to the lack of proper ad- 
justment between amount of fruit and number of leaves. As the leaves 
of a date palm normelly remain green for 3 to 5 years, a study of the 
leaf-fruit ration in dates must take account of the age of the leaves, 
so the experiment was planned to compare the efficiency of 1937 with 
1938 leaves. Growers usually leave from 3 to 4 years! growth of leaves 
on the palms, out because of the freeze mentioned above no normal 
leaves prior to 1937 have been available. 


‘Wceomparison is being made of the effects of 3, 6, 7-1/2, 10 
and 15 leaves oer bunch upon fruit size and quality, and upon palm 
growth. The fruit was first thinned to a uniform number of date per 
bunch. Then the 1937 leeves were removed from one group of the palms, 
and the 1938 leaves from another group, at the same time reducing the 


a eed Gece to ae desired ratio. Samples of PR agen in 
S halal! (oreripe) stage show that for tne same leaf-fruit, ratio 
the 1948 leaves Save broduged ereater fresh weight per fruit than the 
1937 leaves, Increasing from 4 to 6 leaves Pee bunch increased the . 
fresh weight of fruit (on August 22) from 6 to ll percent. Further in- 
crease in number of leaves per bunch has shown very little increase in 
fruit size. Yield and grade records will_be kept during the harvest, 
which will begin in_about a week. A low leaf-fruit ration has er 
definitely deoressed leaf growth as measured by the elongation of bud 
leaves. Immediately rollowing pruning, leaf growth in most instances 
was greater with the 1937 leaves retained, but this difference has not 
continued. During the past_four weeks, the rate of bud leaf oun for 
three leaves per Bunch has been somewnat less for palms with I937 leaves 
per bunch this difference did not occur,!! 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVSSTIGATIONS 


J. R.- Kienholz. Hood River. Ores. 


Reporting for the month of Ausust he says that the first pick- 
ing of Bartlett pears was begun in the Lower Valley August 10, in general 
a week to ten days earlier than in 1938. Bartlett in the Upper Valley 
were being picked August 23. "Growers are somewhat more optimistic about 
fruit prices this season," he writes. "Several sold Bartletts for $25, 
orchard run, or $30 for No. 1's. Buyers have been offering $1.10 to 
$1.15 for Anjou, the harvest of which begins about August 1. 


"Stony Pit of Pears....A careful examination of the Babson orchard 
at Parkdale has been made. The sixth crop of Bartletts topworked to old 
diseased Bosc trees is again clean. An interesting feature of this block 
is that old trees were completely budded; that is, some 200 to 250 buds 
were inserted on each tree. The trees are now filling out well and are 
producing a good tonnage. From similer work in this orchard, it appears 
probable that Comice fruit will show a similar tolerance toward the virus. 
Where diseased Bosc buds have been inserted previously to healthy Bartlett 
e station all fruit is still sound.... 


"Cherry Troubles. The Dalles orcherds as a district reelly look 
'tough.! iieny clocks of cherry trees are nearly defoliated. This is the 
result of en extended drought primarily, with red spiders and soil fungi 
contributing to the decline. Soil moisture is running about 8 percent in 
the third foot, while wilting percentage is around 10 percent. Where water 
hes been applied in this late stage, trees cre again foliating and bloom- 
ing the second time. If a severe winter occurs, it is my guess that helf 
the orchards in the district will be killed...An exemination of some of 
the dying trees showed crown infections by Armillaria mellea. These trees 
were mostly of the Elton Aoundance variety of cherry, a local seedling. 


"Armillaria root rot. A call to exemine an apple orchard revealed 
an interesting situation. Seven rows of Spitzenburg trees planted among 
ean orchard consisting of Yellow Newtown, Ortley, and Delicious trees, 
were dying. In cach case the shoestrings and fan-shaped growth of 
Armillaria were abundant at the crown and the fungus nad girdled the 
trees. None of the other varicties was affected. The trees were about 
50 years old. It is possible that the greft unions may have been just 
incompetidle enough to allow a point of entry in meny cases. Profuse 
"Dleeding" occurred on the scaffold limbs, due to sap pressure; the sa 
being unable to yess the girdled portion." 


R. B. Allyn, Medford, Ores. (Duty of Water Investigations) 

"A study is now in progress in the laboratory on irrigetion water 
penetretion in locel heavy soils. Marked increased permeability to a 
solution of Cea(OH)9 as against distilled water has been noted. ‘The 
effect of moisture content on soil consolidetion is also being studied 
in its relation to water penetration, "! 
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DECIDUGUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Pimer Snyder. Nresno, Calif, 


"Grape harvesting is in progress at the Fresno station; yield 
records of varieties narvested to date indicate somewnat higher produc- 
tion than in 1938," he reports September 9th. "The Sultanina (Thompson 
Seedless) was harvested on all-rootstocks during the pest two weeks. 

The production averaged for all rootstocks was 14.25 tons per acre. The 
sugar refractometer reedings averaged 19.9 with an acidity reading (com- 
puted as Tartaric acid) of .58 grams per 100 cc. This stage of maturity 
was reacned 15 weeks after the blossoming period with an averege mean 
shade temperature reading of 78, 8°R. 


"In the rootstock plot, additional fruiting wood was left on the 
more vigorous rootstocks last pruning season. Increased yields were ob- 
tained where more fruiting wood wes left without apparently weakening 
the vines, indicating thot the more vigorous vines vere undoubtedly 
over-pruned in previous yeers. dsultenina grofted on Solonis x Othello 
No. 1613 rootstock averaged 15.8 tons per acre. 


"During the harvesting season, a considerable mumber of growers 
visited the vineyard; some interested in our new seedlings and 
introduced varieties and others wisiing to see the production and 
quality of the standard commercial varieties when grafted on rootstocks. 
In addition to locsl growers, during the p:st week we had agricultural 
officiels from Tel-Aviv, Palestine; Larnace, Cyprus; Houston, Tex.; 
pacramento, Calif.; end locak.egricultural school leaders." 


GillaromiO.. Hessen payis (Calif. 


"The almond crosses, designed to throw some light on the inheri- 
tance of the bitter vs. sweet character in the Prunus sp. were tested for 
bitterness and cultured, although not all the crosses have been so treated 
yet," he writes August 28th. "The method is to take part of the pit for 
the bitter test, using picric acid,- sodium carbonate strips, and cultur-— 
ing the rest of the pit. We do not know vet how this is going to work, but 
it looks practical. This will enable us to tcs: the statement sometimes 
made that bitter pollen will cause the pits of sweet varicties to be 
slightly bitter or, in other words, exnibit xcenia; and to use the same 
material in the genetic studies. So far this (xenia) has not appeared to 
be the case. 

"Tivo rather surprising facts have been brought out by this chemical 
test; First, that there is a certain amount of variability within a var- 
iety, not all of which can be logically accounted for as variation in the 
test used. Second, some varieties which appear to be entirely sweet to 
the taste show a definite bitter reaction, though slight. This latter 
circumstance is especially enlightening in explaining the conflicting evi- 
dence derived from crosses made in the past." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


"The commercial cranberry harvest in New Jersey started during 
the first week of September and is now under way on all bogs," he writes 
September 16th. "Berries were not very well colored on September 1, but 
the Blacks have now taken.on good color. A few more cool nights or 
light frosts will deepen the color on other varicties. At the time of 
the freshet on Aucust 19, there wes considerable anxiety among cranberry 
growers as to wnether e flood on the bogs at that time would induce a 
large amount of rotten fruit. The answer is now becoming apparant. On 
sound bogs and those that had received a thorough spray program tnrough— 
out the season, little rot has developed. On the other hand, where the 
berrics in previous seasons had shown any tendency toward rot and where 
the spray program was lacking or vas not applied at the critical times, 
large emounts of rot have appeared in the ficld. Ine fex places tnis 
field rot is very close to 100 percent.. The entire growing season up to 
August 19th ned been favorable for the control of fungi, and it is prob- 
able that if the flood had not occurred, most of the fruit would have 
been harvested in apparently sound condition.... 


"Nir. Bain arrived on September 11 to pick the early-ripening 
fruit from the seediing plantation. He returned to Washington on the 
14th with 80 samples. It is evident that the creat majority of the 
seedlings will renk as mid-season or late varieties. It is rather re- 
markable tha: of more than 800 crosses involving the Early Black as one 
parent, not a single seedling exceeded the Harly Black in earliness and 
not more than 1 percont even approached it. The early seedlings picked 
included very few. of those with heavy crops this year," 


He had written September 2d; "Reports of washnouts are still com- 
ing in and it seems doubtful whether the damage to cranberry dams alone 
can be repaired for loss than $100,000....There was a good attendance at 
the summer meeting of the American Cranberry Growers! Association- August 
31. The officiel estimete of the New Jersey crop now on the vines was 
placed at 80,000 barrels...." 


John H. WYeinbderser. Fort Valley, Ga. 


"On a trip to inspect the Fugezzi orchard et Albany, Ga. last 
week, no abnormal effects of vee dormancy-breaking - sprays applied in the 
orchard last winter were noted," he reports September 5th. "A few trees 


of certain varieties that nad peen seriously affected with prolonged 
dormancy neve died--sprayed a and unsprayed trees alike....Peach rust has 
practicelly defoliated pcach trees thet had not been sprayed for the 
control of other disesses earlier. Bearing trees still retain most of 
their leaves, though the disease is spreading on these trees as well. 
Rainfall nas been emple, almost 8 inches having fallen at the Laboratory 
during the latter sart of August. As a whole peach trees in this section 
seem to be in much better shape thon they were last year at this time.!! 
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‘DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John (. Dunegen, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"During the week I visited orchards in the vicinity of Springdale 
and found that apples were dropping badly," he reports September 16th. 
"I saw small to medium size Collins, Stayman Winesap and Grimes Golden 
drops being collected and packed. These apples were being sold for 
prices ranging from 35 to 50 cents a bushel. The growers report that it 
is necessary to collect the drops every day as the bright sun quickly 
'cooks! any exposed fruit on the ground. No cracking of the Stayman 
Winesap fruit was observed but most growers expect the epples remaining 
on the trees to crack badly if we should get that much needed rain. 


"The young Elverta peach orchard betveen Springdale and Fayette- 
ville mentioned in a formor report was also examined during the weck. 
Bacterial spot nas produced almost a complete defoliation in two-thirds 
of a 20-acre block. The affected trees show numerous cankers on the 
twigs and have only a small tuft of leaves at the tips of the twigs. 
Shoot elongntion nes been markedly reduced and the orchard is the best 
example of the devitalizing cffect of a serious outbreak of bacterial 
spot that I ieve seen for many years. Tne north third of the 20-acre 
block did net heve string beans planted between the rows in 1938 and 
the trees in this portion are very thrifty, have made a good growth, 
and have ample crop of leaves. The difference between the trees in the 
two portions of the field is most striking." 


U. §. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, wERIDIAN, MISS.,. 


George P. Hoffmenn (Vegetnble crop investigstions). 


"A small planting of tomatoes, pruned and trained in the same 
manner as the spring crop grown in our pruning ond training studies, 
has set an unusuclly neavy crop, and as a result of deep setting the 
plants are not suffering from lack of moisture. This small planting 
hrs attrrcted considerable attention and, to me, the amount of fruit 
set has beon surprisingly neavy." 


MW. H. Loomis (Smell fruit investig-tions) 


"Te nervest from this year's grape breeding work gave the 
following results: 


"30 crosses (including reciprocals) requiring 

SNS SOWLA GLO Teor ieiel vilelieaialieiullelacanalleede aieteverauanpeula eas Aisa 
"19 crosses (including reciprocals) self- 

sterile, not requiring emasculetion ..... 1,291 do 
WTEVSCLT (OLA TAS tors \s\sletateysisseleiovecialotersialelelen stele aero Ooms ce 
" 2 crosses end 2 self—pollinntions for 

Droodsne study Regan es Mer ienenats ye of lalave GTA AAS) 

8,723 seeds! 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Discounts "We are experiencing difficulty in the payment of vouchers 

with a discount period of 10 days promotly enough to assure 
this saving," says a Memorandum for Heads of Divisions from ir. Allan- 
son, dated August 1. "This is particularly true of vouchers received 
from vendors through field offices. 


"Section 3184 of the Regulations of the Department states that 
'It is important that the Government receive the full benefit of all 
offers of discounts for payment within specified periods. Discounts 
should not be teken when payment is made efter the specified time 
period has expired, unless authorized in writing by the vendor. Where 
a contract provides for a discount for cash if paid within a fixed time, 
and the voucner is paid for the full amount, an explanation should be 
furnished with the voucher showing why the larger amount was paid.! 


"Vouchers must first clear through the Division and then through 
the Bureau accounting unit to be forwarded to the Chief Disbursing 
Officer, United States Treasury. All this must be done and sufficient 
time allowed the Chief Disbursing Officer to write the check within the 
discount oeriod. 


"It is of course importont that advantage be taken of discounts 
whenever possible. It is requested that the attention of employees 
handling vouchers be called to the necessity of giving these vouchers 
special attention, both in Wesnington and in the field. Unless these 
vouchers »re given elmost immediate attention, it is extremely difficult 
to clear them through to the Treasury and have the check written within 
the discount period, All discount vouchers should carry a 'RUSH' slip 
through the Division...." 


In the majority of cases our field offices send in discount 
vouchers very promptly. However, we have been advised that certoin firms 
delay sending in bills until the end of the month where o discount is 
ellowed for payment befcre the 10th of the following month. It is sug- 
gested that the voucher be prepared at the time of purchase, signature 
seeured, and mailed to us at once. Where tnere is delay in receiving 
the voucher it will be well to insert a note: "Properly certified 
voucher not received until .!' Pais would prevent any question as 
to delay in forwarding the voucher from the field, "RUSH" slips should 
be attached to such discountvouchers, of course, and at points distant 
from Washington eir mail used if the discount exceeds such postage. 


In particular the time involved in getting vouchers to Tash- 
ington by regular mail from points in the west end southwest leeves a 
very narrow margin in which to complete the necessary routine handling, 
a margin thet has been somewhat further reduced by moving the Business 
Office to Beltsville, So we need your full cooperation, 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 


Socuor eM O) New on ee - ON EWS) hb eo) BR. 


The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


_ John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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The Native "Recently there was occasion at Beltsville, to gather a 
Chinquapin quantity of chinquapins for study and experimental plan- 

ting," writes C. A. Reed of our section of Nut Investiga- 
tions. "The chinquapin that grows in this region, Castanea pumila, is 
a dwarfish tree or shrub, sometimes fruiting when it is as low as three 
feet from the ground, and it rarely reaches more than eight feet in 
height. It is decidedly shrubby in every respect, although the ultimate 
forn of each tree is determined largely upon the extent to which it is 
shaded or crowded. The nuts form singly in the burrs and the burrs 
arrange themselves compactly together in very perfect racemes, often- 
times with as many as six or eight burrs to the raceme. 


"Nuts from the earliest trees began falling about September lst. 
The ground underneath immediately became a veritable public commissary 
for wild creatures. At last the nuts disappeared and the ground was 
strewn with shell particles. 


'A compromise was decided upon by which the trees were stripped 
clean by clipping the branches immediately below the racemes while the 
nuts were still green. It was hoped that the burrs would continue to 
ripen and that the nuts could easily be threshed out. They did nothing 
of the kind. They promptly dried up and the nuts had to be extracted by 
hand. Three bushel baskets of burrs and leaves had been gathered. It 
took four hours of man labor to go through the lot. The net result was 
exactly 500 grams of nuts; by avoirdupois, this means 1.11 pounds; by 
measure, there were about a quart and a half pint; by count these small 
nuts averaged about 520 to the pound. 
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EFFECT OF STORAGE TEMPERATURE ON PEACHES 


Under the above title, M. H. Haller and P. L. Harding of our sec- 
tion of handling, transportation, storage and market disease investiga- 
tions, discuss, in Technical Bulletin No. 680, just issued, studies on 
the possibility of storing peaches. ; 


"Since peaches are harvested during the late summer," they point 
out, "they may be exposed to relatively high temperatures of 80° to 90° F, 
or above after harvest. During transit they may be subjected to temper- 
atures of 60 to 36 , depending on method of refrigeration and their 
position in the load. Although peaches cannot be held in storage for 
long periods, it is often desirable that they be stored for a few weeks 
to extend the marketing period. It is important, therefore, to know the 
effect of different temperatures on the rate of ripening and on the 
dessert quality and composition of the fruit, and to determine the most 
desirable storage temperature and the maximum length of time that the 
fruit may be stored advantageously." 


The object of the studies reported on, then, was to obtain in- 
formation relative to the points mentioned. The investigations con- 
tinued over four seasons, 1930 to 1933, and were concerned principally 
with the Carman, Belle (Belle of Georgia), Elberta and J. H. Hale var- 
ieties. The fruit was obtained from a commercial orchard near Leesburg, 
Va. in 1930, 1931 and-1932, and from Arlington, Va. and College Park, Md. 
in 1933. The fruit was picked when shipping ripe and stored the same 
day--or, sometimes, the following morning. 


The writers emphasize the importance of prompt cooling of peaches 
after harvest if any considerable time is to elapse before consumption 
of the fruit. If the respiratory rate.is used as a measure of the rate 
of ripening, the results indicate that 1 day at 70°F. is about equivalent 
to 2 at 60°, 4 at 50°, 8 at 40° or 16 at 32°. The rate of softening is 
much more rapid at 70° and 80° than at the lower temperatures. 


Prompt cooling is very desirable and it is quite important that 
the cooling continue to 32°F, and not stop between 50° and 36° for any 
extended holding, since abnormal ripening takes place at these latter 
temperatures. 


Some varieties of peaches may be held long enough for shipment to 
overseas markets provided the fruit is cooled promptly and held during 
transit at temperatures of 31° to 32°F., but ordinarily peaches can 
not be held in storage for more than 2 to 4 weeks, depending on the var- 
lety and growing conditions, without serious loss of dessert quality 
or the development of break-down. A temperature of 32° is recommended 
for the storage of peaches. 
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NUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Final results of field studies on the relation of stage of develop- 
ment to infection of walnut fruits by Fhytomonas juglandis were taken 
during the week ending September 23d. Results of current studies largely 
corrobvorate the results of previous studies on this subject. These studies 
show that the pistillate flowers are susceptible to infection from the 
time the flower buds open sufficiently to allow the bacteria to gain ac- 
cess to the interior of the bud and come in contact with the young, un- 
developed pistils until the nuts are about 3/4 grown. The early prebloom 
stage is apparently the most critical part of this period, as artificial 
inoculations made during this stage were almost always positive, generally 
causing lesions at the blossom end, which in most instances resulted in 
a premature dropping of the nuts. 


"Inoculations made during the blooming period and in the early 
postbloom stage also resulted in a relatively large number of infections 
but the disease was not so aggressive, the lesions being predominantly 
lateral and typically extended only to the shell. Inoculations made when 
the nuts were from half to three quarters grown were likewise positive in 
a number of cases but the lesions were typically only superficial, being 
confined to the outer part of the husk. Practically all inoculations 
made after the nuts were approximately 3/4 grown were negative. -These 
studies explain why prebloom applications are more efficacious than post- 
bloom treatments. . 


"Results of studies on the relation of the stage of development 
of the buds to infection by P. juglandis were also taken during the week. 
These studies show that the buds of current growth are susceptible to in- 
fection from the time the leaf buds of the previous year's growth open 
sufficiently to allow the bacteria to gain access and come in contact 
with the young, undeveloped buds in the leaf axils until they are about 
seven-eighths mature. The forepart of this period (during the early pre- 
bloom stage) is apparently the most critical, as inoculations made during 
this interim caused infection of a relatively large percentage of the 
buds. As the buds approached maturity, the percentage of positive results 
decreased. No bud infection occurred from inoculations made during the 
dormant period." 


He had written earlier: "Studies on the cause of brown leaf scorch 
of walnuts were carried on during the week ending September 2d. Preliminary 
analysis showed what appears to be a significant difference in the amount 
of calcium present in healthy and affected leaves. There was definitely 
more calcium present in the healthy leaves than in the diseased ones. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. EH, Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Filberts are now being harvested and the effects of vigor as 
compared to low vitality are more pronounced this year than we have 
ever noted before," he writes September 23d. "The trees with the 
least vigor and low vitality are maturing their crops considerably 
ahead of the vigorous, healthy trees. The crop of filberts will be 
big, although here and there are orchards that are going to be consid- 
erably lighter than last year. We can expect a good many orchards 
to produce over a ton to the acre this year. 


"In the walnuts, especially in some orchards, sunburn is quite 
evident. It is a type of sunburn that will be exceedingly difficult 
to grade out as it has largely resulted in only a limited amount of 
shriveling but a great deal of speckling of the kernel. It may be 
possible that these can be sorted out by the light, soft shells that 
are being found in some cases but much of the material simply shows 
specks the size of a pin head or smaller and on up. Apparently these 
will not be kernels that are greatly shriveled. Consequently the 
packing houses are going to have difficulty in handling them." 


Felix §. Lagasse and Harold M. Sell 


Writing from the U. S, Field Laboratory for Tung Investigations, 
Gainesville, Fla., September 23d, they report: 


"During the past week selection of superior individual trees 
was continued in the field and bud wood from several individuals was 
sent Dr. Potter for purposes of propagation. A fall check up was 
made of the condition of each tree selected last seasor and it was 
very apparent that there was a great difference in the severity of 
the cold injury at the different groves....It was also very evident 
that the greater the amount of fruit on the tree the more susceptible 
it was to injury by low temperature. In fact, several of the best 
trees selected last year were so badly injured that they have died, 
and there is hardly a tree selected at Mr. Tietgens' place that does 
not now show such serious injury as to make its future existence doubt- 
ful....4n instance was noted in contrast to the above at Mr. Colvin's, 
where tree rows in an open field cross what in years gone by had been 
a barnyard. These trees are twice the size of surrounding trees and 
this year carry probably from 100 to 1000 times the amount of fruit 
that trees outside this area carry. It would seem a positive correl- 
ation between well fed, vigorous trees and cold resistance in wood and 
flower bud. Close observation and study of the trees in this area is 
planned for the future." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B. Hardy, Albany; Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on 
September 30th, he says: "At this season of the year we receive many 
letters in regard to seeding winter cover crops and many visitors 
come to the office to talk over this and similar problems. Much of 
our time is taken up in this manner, but we feel that it is time well 
spent. 


"The chestnut harvest for this year is complete and our records 
show a total yield of $94.6 pounds from all trees. 


"Pecans are maturing rapidly and we will probably start our 
harvesting within another two or three weeks." 


John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"On Monday and Tuesday about fifty growers, representing approxi- 
mately ten counties in Georgia and Florida, visited our experimental plots 
during intermittent rains in the Taylor orchard," he reports September 
30th. "One grower from Dawson, located twenty-five miles west of Albay, 
was sO pleased with these experiments that he made three return trips, 
bringing other interested growers each time. Scab has caused so much 
damage to pecans in Georgia this season that growers are really becoming 
'scab-minded!!"! 


He had written September 16th: "The foliage in the uncultivated, 
unfertilized, and otherwise neglected orchards has mostly shed prema- 
turely, while in well-cared-for orchards the foliage is in excellent 
condition. There is very little difference in the conditions of the 
foliage on trees that have received one and two applications of bor- 
deaux and that on the unsprayed trees, provided they have been winter 
cover-cropped, fertilized, and summer cultivated. 


Ernest Angelo, Bogalusa, La. (Tung Investigations) 


"The search for frost resistant or frost escaping tung trees was 
continued with the scouting of several hundred acres of the Rowlands' 
orchards," he reports September 30th. "Five such trees were found. In 
every case these had also produced a crop in 1937, a frost year. We may 
"have something' in one or more of these trees. 


He had written September 23d of scouting a few hundred tung trees 
in this orchard in a search for those showing frost resistance. Two such 
trees were found on this trip, both having a fair crop, considering the 
me that other trees in the immediate vicinity were entirely without 

Da biahiem 
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TAKING THE STARCH OUT OF THEM! 


An old farmer was out in the field one day, plowing behind his 
two mules, when suddenly he left them as they were, rushed into the 
house, and began to put on his Sunday clothes. "Where are you going?" 
demanded his astonished wife. "I'm going to town to preach the Gospel," 
was the amazing reply. "But you aren't educated," protested his wife. 
"You don't know enough about the Bible and religion to preach." The 
old fellow shrugged his shoulder. "Maybe not," he admitted, "but I've 
just had a sign--right there in the sky--in big letters--GPC. That 
means GO PREACH CHRISTIANITY, and that's what I'm going to do." His 
wife grabbed him by the arm and shook him vigorously. "Get back to those 
mules!" she shouted. "You derned old billygoat, those letters meant GO 
PLANT CORN!" 


After reading J. Sidney Cates article, "Sweetpotatoes Challenge 
Corn," in the Country Gentleman for September, we are wondering if the 
letters might not have been GPS instead of GPC. The Country Gentleman 
is quite enthusiastic over the new industry involving the use of the 
sweetpotato in the manufacture of starch. The article discusses the 
sweetpotato starch plant at Laurel, Miss. This is now opened and operated 
by the Sweetpotato Growers, Inc., a cooperative association of about 1200 
farmers. Owing to the rapid expansion of the enterprise, it was necessary 
to get further operating loans and these have been supplied by the Farm 
Security Administration. The Department has been helping with the tech- 
nical supervision of the undertaking, of course, as you have learned from 
Dr. Hoffman's items from time to time regarding work at the Laurel plant. 
The actual operation of the plant, however, and the sale of the starch 
are in the hands of the cooperative. 


"The Bureau of Plant Industry, the old Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering and the Mississippi and Louisiana Experiment Stations have 
all assisted in the research," explains Mr. Cates. "It is an excellent 
example of cooperation among a number of tax-supported agencies, all 
working toward a common objective. 


"Last year the plant ground 165,000 bushels of sweetpotatoes, 
and produced 1,650,000 pounds of starch. This year it expects to grind 
350,000 bushels of sweetpotatoes. And in 1940--with a dehydrating process 
installed to permit year-round operation--it is hoped that a million bush- 
els of sweetpotatoes can be handled. Sweetpotato starch has not only 
stood the test in commercial use, but it is now rated a little better than 
the imported root starches which we have been using to the tun of approxi- 
mately 400,000,000 pounds a year...." 


As the San Antonio Express (September 14) points OW tab Wouldkiase 
quite 300 plants turning out as much starch as the Laurel mill produced 
last year to replace the 400,000,000 pounds or more of starch now imported, 
nostly from Java. 
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‘ DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


R. Be. Wilcox, Pemberton, New Jersey 


"The commercial crop of Early Black has. been entirely picked so far 
as We can learn;" he writes September 30th from the Cranberry and Blue- 
berry disease La doratory. "Some growers have picked the Centennial and 
some native Jerseys, but most of the Champion crop is still on the vine 
and the picking of Howes has been started on only a few bogs. A mmber of 
growers have been cleaning and shipping Early Black ever since the fruit 
has been available. The situation with regard to field rot changed rapidly 
during September. On most bogs that received a complete spray program, the 
amount of rot was not excessive at harvest time. In other places, however, 
rield rot developed very fast following the flooding of the bogs during the 
freshet of late August, and rot has contimed to develop in storage on the 
Early Black that Was picked early. A large proportion of this rot showed 
up on uncolored or poorly colored fruits." 


Mew Av Smith,:- Columbia, Mo. 


"Beginning Tuesday, September 12, and contiming through Friday, 
September 15, Missouri experienced a heat wave, the intensity. of which 
is unequalled in the records of the weather bureaus.of the State," he 


writes September-2l. 


"Such conditions have had a very serious effect on the apple crop 
in the State. Western and particularly northwestern Missouri suffered 
Materially from strong hot winds experienced the first week of the month. 
The temperatures and the winds were higher in northwest Missouri than in 
any district of the State and, due to the fact that growers in that dis- 
trict had little opportunity to harvest previous to the adverse weather, 
the losses were much greater. Reports from these districts estimate one 
half to three fourths of the Jonathan and Delicious have dropped which 
has resulted in a flood of cheap apples on the markets. ‘The damage on 
later varieties has been material but not as serious as on the two varie- 
ties mentioned. " 


R. B. Allyn, Medford, Oreg. 


Reporting September 23d on duty of water investigations, he says: 
"The laboratory study of heavy clay soil permeability to a Ca(0H)2 
solution contimes to show increased flow of water through the soil as 
compared with a duplication using distilled water. Permeability has 
apparently been increased three times, and is still increasing, when 
the Ca(0H)2 solution was substituted for distilled water on four dupli- 
cate samples of soil. Gypsum is now being tried in place of the Ca0. 
The experiment seems to indicate that field trials of a gypsum applica- 
tion should materially benefit the penetration of irrigetion water on 
our soils." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"All the 'drops' in our spray experiments were collected and ex- 
amined during the week," he reports September 23d. "Apple blotch is 
quite prevalent in several of the plots and with the entire experiment 
duplicated in two different parts of Ruppel Brox. orchard, it isvery 
evident that out blotch control figures will show marked differences. 
There is very mich less blotch in the plots that we have been spraying 
since 1936 than in the plots that the owner has sprayed in a haphazard 
fashion during the same period. 


"Excellent material showing Tranzschelia puni-spinosae discolor 


on almond leaves was received from Dr. Le C. Cochran of the University 
of California. Teliospores were very abundant on this material and the 
leaves are being overwintered for teliospore germination tests next spring. 


"Toe Board of Trustees have appointed Mr. William Fulbright, a 
member of the Law School Faculty, as President of the University of Arkansas." 


J. Re Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


"\ peculiar fruit injury on Bartlett pears was received through Dr. 
Zeller from Dalles, Oreg.," he writes September 23d. "Fruit was somewhat 
deformed as in certain types of frost injury, but the deformed areas re- 
mained dark green; the green portions being only skin deep. The only guess 
I could make was the possible effect of some toxic oil or other spray 
combination. : 


"The Dalles district was again examined. Their mositure situation 
is very witical. In fact, peach buds are being killed by what appeared to 
be a fungus infection. Isolations from the blighted buds and the extending 
bark cankers yielded no organism. It appears probable the canker formation 
has resulted from low moisture content and possibly heat injury. 


"Apple harvest is under way with growers fceling rather pessimistic 
about marketing conditions" 


HISTORIC PLO 


The Smithsonian Institution has acquired the first stecl plow forged 
by John Deere ot Grand Detour, Ill. in 1837, says Science Service. Made of 
an old sawmill saw becouse other suitable stcel was lacking, it was able to 
shenr through the tough roots of the prairie grasses that balked the relative- 
ly fecble eastern-type plows that the pioneers had brought with them. The 
historic implement will be added to the collection of early American plows 
already in the Smithsonian Institution, some of which date back to 1797. 
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PLANT DISEASE REPORTER 


Memorandum No. 1059, from the Office of the Chief of Bureau, 
dated September 21, 1939, reads: 


"In order to avoid confusion and possible misunder- 
standing, it is requested that hereafter all items originating 
in the various Divisions of the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
intended for inclusion in the Plant Disease Reporter, be sub- 
mitted through regular channels for approval by the Chief of 
Bureau. "'! 


A letter of transmittal addressed to Dr. H. A. Edson, Principal 
Pathologist in Charge, Mycology and Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, should be prepared for the signature of the Chief of Bureau. 
Send it with two carbon copics and an original and two carbon copies 
of the mamiscript to Mr. Gilbert for subject-matter editing and for- 
warding in due course for finol consideration. The following form of 
letter is ordinarily used: 


"Dear Dr. Edson: 


"Herewith I eam sending you a pnper entitled ; 
by » This has been revicwed and initialed 
by and is offered for pudlication in the Plant 
Disease Reporter if you find it suitable." 


For purpose of identification, manuscripts should have the 
standard type of heading: FOUNDATION PLANTINGS. Furman Lloyd Mulford, 
Associate Horticulturist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and 
Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


BILLS OF LADING 


We are having a good bit of trouble with improperly made out 
bills of lnding. Some employees apparently do not realize that their 
failure to fill in properly the information required by these forms 
causes irritating delays in payments of large freight bills, to say 
nothing of the annoyance resulting from correspondence by the Business 
Office with employees to see that something ig done that should have 
been done at the time the bill of lading was issued. 


Please fill in (1) the certificate of issuing officer; and (2) 


show contents of shipment at least in general terms that will permit 
freight classification. 


Se ee ee cee me me re ee me ee ee ee ee es we ee 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Automobiles: Administrative officers of the Department are calling 
Thefts of and attention to the undersirable frequency of thefts of 
fron. Government-owned automobiles, or of Government property 


left in them. These thefts are often the wsult of 
failure on the part of the employee operating the car to lock it when 
he leaves, and to remove the ignition key. Such employees are cuilty 
of BP isa and in case of loss are responsible for the loss and sub- 
ject to reprimand. 


"It is of course important alike in the interests of the Depart- 
ment and the individual that carelessness of this character be avoided," 
says Dr. Auchter in a memorandum (No. 1066) to heads of divisions, dated 
Soptember 25, 1939. "The theft of a Government-owned automobile, or of 
Government property from a Government=-owned automobile, resulting from 
negligence on the part of an employec, mat be reported as required by 
paragraph 2921.of the Department Regulations. Where the loss is due to 
negligence on the part of the employee, in addition to any disciplinary 
action which may be taken, the employee will be required to reimburse 
the Government for any loss sustained." 


Please call this to the attention of all employees who have oc- 
casion to operate Government-owned automobilcs. 


Christmas The veterinary was giving instructions to the anxious 
Mailing small boy on how to administer medicine to his sick dog. 

— “It's easy," the doctor assured him. "Just put this powder 
in a piece of pipe, insert the pipe in the dog's mouth--and blow the 
powder down his throat. Sec?" The boy said he did and departed--but 
he was back in o very short time, gasping and coughing. "What's the 
trouble?" demanded the veterinarian. "I!m dying," gasped the boy. "That 
dern dog blew first!" 


This, you see, is a little sermon on the importance of promptness. 
Christmas really isn't far away as you imogine--and, onyway, the Post 
Office authorities are asking us to plead with you to arrange to do your 
bulk mailing early so that you can withhold from the mails from December 
10 to 26 all bulk mailings of pamphlets and other printed matter. You 
should also order needed supplies now to avoid having them in the mails 
after December lOth. 


This request in no way affects the handling of ordinary mail, 
however, wt is merely intended to reduce so far as possible bulk mailings 
of pamphlets, books, supplies, etc. during the December 10—26th period, as 
such bulky packages not only interfere scriously with the expeditious 
handling of the holiday mails but may, by reason of their weight, cause 
damnge to Christmas packages. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


An increasing "Over and above carrying on the daily routine of our 
Responsibility jobs," says a memorandum from the Office of the Secre- 
tary, intended primarily for workers in key positions, 
but of interest to all of us, "each of us has in the present situation 
two heavy responsibilities: (1) To conduct our work and comport our- 
selves in all public contacts and statements in such a way as to help 
maintain the neutrality proclaimed by the President and desired by our 
people; (2) to supply citizens who ask us for information with the facts 
and all the facts--but to avoid predicting and commenting until we can 
have an opportunity to assess the effects upon the agriculture and the 
trade of Amcrica of the new forces at work in the world. Employees who 
are asked by citizens for information should emphasize these facts.... 


"Department people in their official and unofficial contacts with 
the public will make certain, I am sure, that information passed on, 
formally or informally, is in accord with the facts and that requests 
for information that cannot be accurately onswered at any one office are 
promptly referred to the Department agencies best capable of supplying 
the facts. Our Department as a whole and its individual agencies have 
earned a reputation for conscientious and intelligent public service. 
The aim is....to help give better and quicker service in the new condi- 
tions that now confront our people." 


Iwine The News Letter of April 15, 1939, told of pending legislation 

prohibiting the purchase of twine manufactured from commodities 
of materials produced outside of the United States--except to provide 
Materials required in or incident to research or experimental work. 
where no suitable domestic product is available. 


The prohibition is now law, and where twine mamfactured from 
commoditics or materials produced outside of the United States is pur- 
chased the voucher mst be accompanied by a statement for the signature 
of the Chicf of Bureay, or the officer or employee lawfully acting for 
him, stating that the twine "is required in or incident to research 
or experimental work, and no suitable domestic product is available." 


Where domestic twine is purchased 1 statement should be made on 
the fact of the voucher or invoice to this effedt: "I certify that the 
twine furnished was mamfactured from commodities or materials produced 
in the United States;" or delete the words "substantially all" from the 
certificate on Standard Form 1034. 


We will discontime items of jute twine when our present supply 
has been exhausted but will contime to carry in stock twine mamfactured 
from domestic materials. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CRCPS AND DISEASES 
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cial organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
ases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A, Ferrall, Editor 


This Nows Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


Nols: X U.S. Horticultural Station , Beltsville, Md. No. 2 
November 1, 1939. 


Nut growing For the first time since nut tree planting began at the 
at Beltsville VU. S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md., there is 

an approach to a good crop of mits. The first plantings 
(in three orchards) included many different kinds and types as follows: 
Varieties of Huropean and American filbert, Eurcpean, Japanese, Chinese 
and American chestnuts; chninquapin hybrids, native black walmut, hickory, 
pecan, various hickory hybrids, Japanese walmt, Persian wainut seedlings 
from Nortn China, European varieties of Persian walnut grafted on both 
#astern and California black walmut stock and crosses of the American 
hazel and Zuropean filbert. 


Some of these have fared badly because of their inability to 
adapt tnemselves to local climatic and soil conditions. Others are now 


apparently getting under way, largely because of improved drainage and 
‘fertility conditions of soil. Some have been prevented from producing 
ae oecause of low temperatures at flowering time. A satisfactory pro- 


ortion of most kinds is apparently quite promising, 


The Persian walnut and pecan species showed less capacity of ad- 
aptation than any others. The former mostly died out during the first 
and second years after planting or transplanting, and the latter, while 
growins well in early summer both died back with disease or leaf scorch 
in summer and froze back in winter until out of more than a hundréd tree 
all but about a dozen have disavpeared. 


The next to die were the Huropean varieties of chestmut. These 
wens out on schedule with blight, as soon as ¢2finite infection took place. 
Some of the Asiatic chestnuts, both Chinese and Japanese, did the same 
but the percentage of loss was small and now many trees, some of which 
were set out in the fall of 1934, are bearing full crops. 
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NUT GROWING AT BELTSVILLE (cor+inued) 


Hickory mortality was high, especially with pure species such as 
Snagcark and shellbark, but trees put in good soil spots or moved with 
Sizeable bells of earth nave more than held their own. Some are among 
the nandsomest trees in the orchard and some have had both staminate 
and pistillate flowers for three seasons, but none has yet matured nuts. 
The hickory hybrids are mostly growing well. Some fruited scantily both 
last year and this. 


The black walnut is responding favorably, now that soil condi- 
tions are steadily becoming more favorable. Some tre:s died during the 
first two or three years because of standing in water drenched soil for 
wesks at a time, but those which pulled through until after tne land was 
tiled are now very fine. As is more or less generally the’ case in rol— 
ing land, the best soils are at the lowest and most frosty levels. Freezes 
at flowering time have greatly curtailed production. Also many of the 
‘best trees have been made barren through efforts to make crosses, which 
so far have been extremely elusive. 


The Japanese walmit has been none too satisfactory. Most of the 
varieties planted have been of the better strain of that species known 
as heartnat because of the heart shape of the half-snell. These regular- 
ly put out great profusions of flowers cach spring, both staminate and 
pistillate. They set many nuts but mature very few and most of these 
are undersized and rarely well filled. Some contracted a disease of the 
Witch's Broom type, which is not yet well understood. None has died 
on that account but unless there is improvement soon or favorable 
resoonse to treatment they will doubtless disappear. Two varieties are 
strone growers and make fine ornamentals but so far they have fruited 
moderately. Others are fair ornamentals but bear nuts in moderate quan- 
tity only. All varieties are largely or completely dichogamous. 


Incidentally, the Japanese walmts are mainly the "poor relations" 
of the butternut. It was because they came from wilds on the opposite 
side of the globe (northern Japan) that they carly attracted much inter- 
est in this country. Had the American butternut also been a product from 
some remote wilderness, it would undoubtedly have been much hunted and 
widely acclaimed when found, but being common in the northern woods near 
home it is Little known to planters generally. Actually, good butternuts 
are among the world's most pleasing nuts, especially for confectionary 
use. A few trees, set out in the fall of 1934, are fruiting at Beltsville. 


filberts have received greater attention at Beltsville than has 
any other group. Fully half of the total land cevoted to nut trees has 
peen olanted to Corylus trees, About fifty trees of the first planting 
reoresented some fifteen or twenty Huropean varieties. All others were 
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NUT GROWING AT BELTSVILLE (continued) 


hrbrids resulting from crosses of three (mainly one) varieties of 
native nazel and Huropean filberts. A majorit: of the pure Huropean 
‘sorts died early, unable to withstand the drouvhy conditions of sites 
where they were planted, and the severe winters. Several varieties 
are now doing very well. The hybrid filberts are performing variously, 
as was to pe expected. The great majority justify but little commens. 
However, the whole group is of interest from a genetic point of view. 
In most cases the pollen parent has been remarkably dominant. Often- 
times the characteristics of shoot growth, leaves, husks and nuts nave 
been strikingly like those of the staminate parent. In many cases tne 
nuts are hard to distinguish from those of the sollen parent. RKegard- 
less, however, of parentaze, the best growing and best bearing trees 
are in the best scil. On the whole, the current crop is the best of 
atiyewoar SQ) far, 


Pernaps the mest promising of all species of nybrid forms of 
any with wnich work is being done at the Beltsville st-tion is the 
chesunut group, especially certain forms coming from the Orient 
Many trees put out in 1932 and later are now bearing freely. More 
will be said abcut this grcup at some later date. For the present it 
will suffice to say that branches of many trees are heavily weighted 
down with fruit. Nuts from a good many of the Oninese seedlings are 
thorougnly palatable. The same is true of occasional seedlings from 
Japan....Zarly maturing filberts of German varieties began ripening ai 
Arlington Farm by the middle of August. The main harvest of the hy- 
brids, now since the last of September and during the early part of 
Octover is at midseason. The chestnut harvest is now (October 10) 
practically completed. Black walnuts are rapidly falling to the ground. 
The Jasanese walnuts are usually ten days to two weeks ahead of the 
black walnuts. The few butternuts were avout with the heartmts. Had 
there been a crop of Persian walnuts, the harvest would have been well 
along judging by the usual season for the occasional trees in Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, and Virginia. 


~-----~--------- ADMINISTRATIVE NOTH ----~----------- 
Christmas Don't be forecttines to remember to get bulk packages in 
Mailings the mails before December 10th! The Post Office authori- 
ties have asked us to withhold from the mails during the 
December 10-26 period all bulk mailings. Large oackages not only in- 
terfere with the expeditious handling of the holiday mails but, because 
of their weight, may cause damage +o Christmas parcels. Plan to limit 
your mail to general corresoondence from December 10 to 26, inclusive. 
We'll oromise to use lighter material in the News Letter! 
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NUT INVASTIGATIONS 
Jonn H. Painter, Cairo, Ga. (Tung Investigntions) 


"It appears that height growth has practically stopped in tne 
nursery at Lloyd, Fla.," he writes October 7th. "The majority of the 
sel:-ctions measured showed little if any gain and the maximum heignt 
grouth was cee three centimeters compared to tyelve and fifteen centi- 

Meters increase previously reported.... 


"Numerous instances of zinc deficiencies have appcared in this 
avea for the first time. From a fairl: reliable source of information 
we have been advised that 'bronzing! is often more noticeable in a wet 
season such as we have experienced this year. The writer has seen 
symptoms of 'bronzing' in three orenards this year in which he is posi- 
tive tuere was none last year." 


Ernest Angelo, Bogalusa, La. (Tung Investigations) 

"Scouting orchards for 'that tree! with a large crop while its 
neoignoors had their buds killed by frost last spring, has occupied 
most of the time of the greater part of our staff," ne reports October 
7tn. We nave observed approximetecly ten thousand tung trees daily 
during the past weok and selected from this number seven trees. This 
does not man that there were only seven trees bearing fruit, as in 
some cases a small clump of several trees might be fruiting in which 
case the trees were 'passed up' as it indicated the temperature may 
not, have gone so low as elsewhere in the orche~d.. A few of the selec 
tions made to date apocar quite oromising as they have produced crops 
a BSG. 1958.2 O87 and 1936," 


Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 
"The last two weeks in September were largely occupied in ob- 

taining data with reference to the hybrid trees in Field 6...,Altogetnor 

we will discard about two thousand trees this year. It is noticeable 

that many of the trees possess qualities thet make them especially 

valuacole for possible use in future breeding work. All of these will 

be Saved.... 


"Tt has been found that some of the nev hybrid trees are es- 
pecially susceptible to brown rot and others aopfar tO be quite resis-— 
tant. This offers another line of importance to work woon. If we 
could get a Drake nut that would be ae a to brown rot infestetions 
it would be cf grent value to the industry. To date the spider resis-= 
tant trees -re very promising. The red seamen is probably the most 
earacing the insect pests to orchards and brown rot is the most 


danaging of the pathological diseases....!! 
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John Rk. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on Octover 
el, he says: "On Tuesday Large and I drove to Cairo and took records in 
the Wight Nursery where we sprayed during the past season to control tne 
nursery blight disease. The disease was controlled 95 percent on the 
plot sorayed four times as against 60 percent on the plot sprayed three 
times with 3-1-50 bordeaux mixture. The control on the plot sprayed one 
and tyvo times was not much better than the check trees. The only trees 
that grew large enough to set buds in were those that were sprayed at 
least three and four times. Photograpns showed the contrast between the 
trees in the check and sprayed olots. 


Nie are not making much progress witn our narvest because the 
nuts are not ripening as early as they did last yonr. The temperatures 
been unusually high, which no doubt accounts, at least partially, 
delayed ripening, This late maturing of the nuts makes it 
or us to protect them from the birds and squirrels." 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


John C, Dunegean, Fayetteville, Ark. 


= 


"The drought continued until the night o er 28th when a 
terrific electrical storm brought very much cooler weather and 0.84 of 
am inch of rain. The storm was preceded by high wind and the ground 
under our count trees in Ruopels orchard is covered with apples even 
through the drops were collected September 25th. During the course o 
the storm some hail. fell in scattering sections and the examination o 
our experimental fruit shows a trace of hail injury in the form of numer- 
out small bruises on the almost mature. fruit." 


4 


Itty Hy 


G. A. Meckstroth, Willard, N. C. 


Yriting from the Coastal Plain St=tion of September 30th he says: 
"Our olueberry spray plot at Mrs. Crabbe's is giving us a fine demonstra- 
tion of oractical control of powdery mildew and leaf spot. The check row 
is bedly spotted and mildew is rather bed. The row receiving only the 
dormant soray is almost as bad as the check row, as far as leaf spot and 
mildew are concerned, while the row receiving dormant plus summer spray 
is oractically free of lesf spot and mildew. Powdery mildew is found only 
on the very young leaves, indicating that an early application of summer 
soray would have given better control. The summer sprays were applied 
July 5 and August 31." 
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"Several growers and nurserymen at Concord in the north central 
part of the State who are planting Dixigold wore visited in connection 
with a survey trip during the week," he writes October 16th. "This is 
the farthest’ north in Georgia that this variety is boing plantod tnat 
Iam aware of. It was leaned that Sullivan's Eerly HElbert= sport looked 
promising in that section last season and about 50,000 trees of it nave 
been sold. Halehaven is also being planted for the first time in the 
Thomaston area. Drake has finally named the new peach of waich he has 
reputedly sold 100,000 trees in this State Fleming Gold, alias New Deal, 
Richland, Drake's Early Yellow Free, etc. The six standard varieties 
of Georgia are being added to rapidly. 


"On Saturday twigs of Hiley and Early Rose were brought into 
the greenhouse and ‘sprayed with chomicals to break the rest period. 
farlier results had indicated that the rest oeriod was more difficult 
to oreak after cold weather had set in than just after leaf fall. This 
is being checked up at present." 


i. dks Wileox,. Pemberton). Ne. dis 


writing from the Cranberry and Blueberry Disease Laboratory on 
October 14th he says: "Mr. Bain was with us until the 8th. It was im- 
possible to harvest fruit from the nybrid seedlings on the ed and 3d, 
but witn tne helo of an extra pickor the last scedling was picked late 
in the afternoon of the 7th. There had not been even a light frost on 
the bog during the entire fall, so the examination of the fruit will not 
bea complicated by the presence of any. frosted berrics. Mr. Bain returned 
to Washington on the 8th with over 1,500 samples of mid-season and late 
cranberries, which taxed the capacity of his car to almost the extreme 
limit.. More than 10 percent of the seedlings had furnished over a quart 
of berries each; in all these cases the fruit was divided and part of it 
left at Pemberton for storage test. This fruit alone amounted to nearly 
1-1/2 barrels. Boceuse cf the warm woatner, the early berries had been 
ratner slov in ccloring, but color ceveloped rapidly by the lst of Octo- 
ber, so thet evan the latest-ripening varicties could be harvested. The 
work was well organized and progressed very satisfactorily. 


Most of the commercial cranberry bogs in New Jersey have now been 
harvested, although a faw growers heave small areas yet unpicked. We do 
not vet know what the total crop for the State will be, but nearly all 
bogs fell short of their estimated crops. The gathering cf 'floaters! 
is still in progress in many places. Considerable quantities of the 
Harly Black have already been shipped or sent to the cannorics." 
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THEN, ANOTHER LITTLE PEACH IN THAT ORCHARD GREW! 


My grandfather once paid the late P, T. Barnum 10 cents for the 
privilege of viewing a horse "with its head where its tail ought to 
be. What he actually saw was a perfectly normal horse that had merely 
been backed into his stall, so that as a matter of fact his head was 
where his tail ought to have been. Well, grandrather was from Missouri-- 
he had to be shown. 


I'm wondering if they are still backing horses into the stalls 
in Missouri--deliberately or accidentally? The Lamar (ifo.) Democrat, 
September 8, 1939, reports the miraculous behavior of a peach tree out 
there--"an anomaly...a horticultural mystery," declares the Democrat's 
editor. He may be rizht--if his observations are absolutely correct. Or 
has he been looking at a backed-in horse? 


With the peach tree in question, it is reported that the first 
crop of large freestone peaches was picked about the middle of August. 
Karly in September some of the children told the tree's owner that 
there was 2 second crop growing on it--a second crop of peaches, 
we mean! He didn't pay any attontion, thinking that the children were 
joking. A fer days later, however, they came in with more peaches, 
claiming they had picked them from this trec. The owner went out for 
a look--and almost fainted! There was a scattering crop of small, flat 
peaches on the tree he is positive he picked clean of fruit in August. 


Our hesitation in going overboard on this horticultural phenomenon 
arises from the fact that there are varieties of peaches, pollen sterile, 
which under certain weather conditions in the spring have flowers that 
thougn not fertilized do develop and set fruit, with no embryos in the 
seeds. These fruits usually remain small while the normal, fertilized 
fruits grow to maturity and are harvested at the regular time. 


These small fruits are on the tree at the time of the regular 
harvest, you understand, but are then so small they might quite easily 
be overlooked. They do not ripen for a month to six weeks after the 
normal fruits are picked. There is the possibility then, that the 
Lamar tree had such tiny fruits when the first crop was harvested but 
they were not observed. 


If the owner is absolutely correct in his statement that there 
were none of these small peaches on the tree when the big ones were 
‘picked, the phenomenon is indeed, as he expresses it, "a horticultural 
mystery." 


However, my grandfather was from Missouri--and, after all, heredity 
is a powerful thing! 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


R. B. Allyn, Medford, Oreg. (Duty of Water Investigations) 


"A revision of the soil stability-available moisture calibration 
for the experiment station soils has been completcd and a tabulation of 
available moisture determinations by the availabilimeter shows that gen- 
erally its accuracy on all plots through the past scason has been within 
5 percent of duplicate samples run through the oven. This short-cut 
method cnables determinations to be made vith good accuracy directly in the 
ficld in a fev seconds as compared with 48 or more hours dclay by the 
conventional method." 


N, H. Loomis, Meridian, Miss. 


"During the week ending September 30th, 191 vines were pulled from 
the scedling. test vineyard. and 202 from the nursery, duc to foliage break 
down typical of unadapted varities or susceptibility to anthracnose. (Vines 
having serious foliage breakdown in the fall are generally dead the fol- 
lowing spring or may linger on through another summer.)....In summarizing the 
parentage of the seedlings it was found that Lenoir, Herbemont, Caco, Cham= 
panel, and Dog Ridge transmitted vigor to the seedlings, while seedlings of 
Carman, Delaware, Ellen Scott, Fredonia, Golden Muscat, R. W. Munson, and 
Sheridan are generally wenk. There is increasing evidence that vigor of 
grape scedlings and older vines may be directly related to nematode resis- 
tence. The native and adapted species should be used to a greater extent 
in breeding work." 


HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE, AND ijARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
Hdwin Smith, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"Progress is being made with the preparation of apples for storage 
decay studies." he writes October 17th. "We have made the late picking 
of Delicious and tomorrow will complete the washing and packing after 
one week's delay in the orchard and at 30°. The first picking of Wine- 
sap apples at Peshastin was made October 12 and the late picking will be 
made on October 23. The commercial harvesting in this orchard will 
have been completed by that time....All apple crons are turning out smaller 
than estimated. The total crop will be smaller than in any recent years. 
Most of the picking in this vicinity will be finished this week. Prices 
are very low. Offers of &€5 cents pér box are all that are being made to 
growers for Extra Fancy Wincsaps." 


"Mr, English has obtained about 2,500 pieces of material for 
sectioning and has used Clement's method of staining 20-apple samples of 
different lots of Delicious to observe the number of open lenticels. 
After immersion in the dye for 24 to 36 hours a surface examination 
has been made with dissecting binoculars. This has been very inter- 
esting as the dye penetrates microscopic aperatures and stains the 
epideriial tissue, making apparent washing injuries that would not have 
been observed under microscopic examination.... 
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T AND RAIN CAUSE CROP LOSSES IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Recent issues of Southern California newspapers indicate that 
rather severe losses were caused by the recent combination of heat and 
rain, including a period of seven days when the thermometer ranged from 
100 to 107°F., followed by a severe tropical storm that left as much as 
seven inches of rain in its wake. It is now estimated that the Coachella 
Vallcy will lose about 6,000,000 pounds of dates; the Impcrial Valley's 
50,000-ton alfalfa crop was cut +8 half; Kern County's 76,000-bale cot- 
ton crop was damaged $5.00 a balc: and all the oil was drawn out of ripe 
orange skins by the heat in some beeen 

G. L. Ryge, assistant physiologist in Mr. Fisher's section of 
handling, transportation, storage and market discase investigations, had 
some first-hand experiences with this very unusual visitation. Early 
in September he was returning to the U. S. Horticultural Station (Date 
Garden) at Indio, Calif. to resume his official Guties after spending 
some time in graduate study at the University of Minnesota. At Yuma, 
Ariz. he learned of heavy rains that had been falling in southern Califor- 
nia about Labor day. ‘The greater volume of rain fell from September 4 
to 6, though the rain did not stop completely until the following week. 
He was told that the heavicst downpour had been to the south and cast 
of tne Indio station, and he discovered that considerable damage had 
been done to raods and property near Thermal, and that railroads and 
highways had been washed out on both sides of the Salton Sea, and both 
east and west of Blythe on the raod to Phoenix. The train on which he 
traveled (Southern Pacific) was delayed about seven hours in Phoenix, 
and again in Yuma, so that it required about fifteen hours to make the 
Yuma-Indio trip, ordinarily a 3-hour journey. The Santa Fe road was 
also washed out in some places. All in all, Dr. Rygg reached Indio 
some 24 hours behind his schedule. 


fal 
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Now he writes fr. Fisher of a second rain visitation: "On Sep- 
tember 24th, 6.45 inches of rain fell between about 5 a.m. and noon, 
and then for good measure early the next morning another .33 inch fell, 
making a total of 6.78 inches. This avershadows the rain early in 
September, as far as Indio goes, as at that time the total amounted to 
only 2.30 inches although south and east of here there was much more. 
This gives us a total of 9.08 inches for 3 weeks in Scptember, compared 
to a normal of .21 in. and compared to a normal annual rainfall of 2.96. 


"The damage to dates caused by the last rain was not in propor- 
tion to the quantity of rain by any means. The air has been reasonably 
dry and cool since the rain quit falling. Estimates on date injury vary 
from 60 to 70 percent or more. This will result in the smallest harvest 
in many years instead of the largest in the history of the American date 
industry, as was anticipated. The heavier part of the rain was somewhat 
localized but it covered most of tne date sections. It did not extend into 
the mountain sections, though lighter rains fell on most of the south- 
ern part of the State." 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
He De suemens,, Orlando, Pika 


"Anthracnose, bloom blight, leaf spot, and fruit spot are common 
terms applied to attacks on the mango tree in Florida by the fungus 
Colletrotrichum," he writes from the U. S. Subtropical Fruit Research 
DiparaOl. 


"This fungus is found widely scattered and abundant in regions 
where the mango is grown and under favorable conditions of moisture 
and tenperature may cause serious injury to the foliage, bloom and fruit 
of this tree. Very few of the mango varieties grown in Florida show any 
appreciable degree of resistance to the disease and the Haden, which is 
the chief variety grown for shipment, is severely attacked particularly 
the bloom and young fruits. 


"A shortage of the Haden crop is generally belicvod to be due 
to attacks of this fungus in the bloom and on young fruits, and ckces- 
sive sprayings with bordeaux mixture have failed in the past to hold a 
normal crop of fruit until maturity. 


"Our spraying cxperiments during the past six ycars have danon- 
strated that timely applications of bordcaux mixture will sufficiontly 
protect a crop of fruit after it has sect, and that a poor set of fruit 
or a short crop is not necessarily due to attacks of tho fungus, es- 
peciclly where the Haden varicty is concerned. This variety seems to 
have a high degree of sclf and intor~storility and it will only sct and 
hold a moderate crop of fruit in occasional seasons. The tree blooms 
heavily, and an abundance of young fruits apparently set, but these 
shed off in two or three weeks! time due apparently to embryo abortion. 
The snedding of young mango fruits is one of the problems in growing 
the Eaden mango. There scemg to be no dcfinite relation between this 
eXcessuve shedding and moisture, tom a es or attacks of parasitic 
org.nisms such as fungi and bactori Insect attacks are apparently not 
concerned with the problem. Thore i is s probably some inherent character 
in the variety itself, as suggested, that is responsible for the low 
percentage of normal dovclopment of frui bs since other variectics under 
the same conditions will set and mature an abundanco of fruits, while 
the Haden matures practically no fruits. 


"Dry warm weather during the period that the mango is in bloom 
is conceded as favorable to a heavy set of fruits. This is more or less 
true with the seedling varieties grown in the State, but it only applies 
in a limited way to the Haden. The bloom may appear in early December 
and flowers begin opening from the middle of December to the middle of 
January. Usually the bulk of the Haden crop is set from the early bloon. 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
H. E. Stevens (continued) 


If the bloom has not been general over the tree, a second bloom may appear 
in February’ and March, and sometimes a third flush of bloom will appear in 
late April or early May. The late blooms generally appear during our dry 
season but as a rule very little fruit is ever matured from the late 
flushes of Haden bloom. It begins to shed in a week or two after it ap- 
parently sets. Spraying will not prevent fruit droppage, but if a crop 

is set it can be satisfactorily protected from anthracnose by four. or five 
applications of bordeaux mixture during the season. 


"During five seasons of spraying in which five applications of 
bordeaux mixture (3-3-5060 and 4-4-50 formulas), were made per season, 
from 61.8 to 88.1 percent of fruit free from anthracnose or the effects 
of the fungus Colletotrichum were obtained. Four applications per season 
of the same strengths of bordeaux mixture in the same experiment (five 
years) resulted in a range from 52.7 to 84.3 percent of fruit free from 
anthracnose. On check trees that were unsprayed over the same period, 
the percentage of fruit free from anthracnose ranged from 6.7 to 47.0 percent. 
The bordeaux applications also added to the keeping qualities of the fruit, 
as sprayed fruits held up six to eight days longer in holding test than 
the unsprayed fruits." 


Harold F. Yates, Gulf Coast Substation, Fairhope, Ala. 


"Another Satsuma harvest season is at ha. d,'" he writes October 15th. 
"Although we have made two light pickings on soue of the earlier varieties 
the main crop will not start moving until the latter part of October. The 
maturity of the crop is about normal this year. 


"The winter of 1938-39 in our immediate locality was ideal for the 
Satsuma trees. However, some isolated areas in the Satsuma section suf- 
fered very heavy losses from low temperatures. dome areas had temperatures 
as low as 18°F.: whereas our low for the winter was 24°. Several of the or- 
chards in the low temperature areas were completely defoliated with severe 
wood damage and have no fruit this year. Consequently the total production 
of Satsma oranges in the Gulf Coast area will be much less than last year. 
The to low temperatures recorded on the station came November 18 and Feb- 
ruary 23, 235° and 24°F., respectively.....The crop on the Station this year 
is very good. The yield per tree will be about the same as last year, which 
was quite good. The fruit size will average larger and apparently will be 
Of high quality. 


"The damage from Bonded Leaf-footed plant bug (Leptoglassus phyllopus) 
is very noticeable on the earlier maturing varieties this season as has been 
the case in the past. This may be due to the earliness or the thinner skin 
of these varicties." 
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NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL IT, IT'S STILL SPINACH! 


The little boy who prayed long and earnestly that vitamins might 
be put in candy instead of spinach, wouldn't be very enthusiastic, I 
fear, about Circular No.'526, "Orach, Its Culture and Use as a Greens 
Crop in the Great Plains Regions," by M. F. Babb and James HE. Kraus of 
om Division. Orach, you see, is a substitute for spinach. As a matter 
of fact, it was an’important food plant for mankind long before the in- 
troduction of spinach, but the latter has gained the upperhand for gen- 
eral culture. But orach will grow satisfactorily in the central Great 
Plains and intermountain regions where it is virtually impossible to grow 
spinach. The circular describes the use and possibilities of orach in 
these regions. 


Incidentally, it appears that the News Letter has a golden oppor- 
tunity to set the horticultural world straight on the pronunciation of 
"orach". It has come to our attention that some of our own people are 
referring to the crop as "Oh-rak." If Mr. Webster's famous dictionary, 
as well as the background of French derivation, counts. for anything, 
it as "or'ach'’, with ‘the last ‘syllable asin “spinach. 1) donlit@iaom 
just what the views of Messrs Babb and Kraus are on this subject, but 
you can see what a calamity it would be for the Division to have even an 
indirect part in the spread of an incorrect provunciation; especially 
since, as a substitute for spinach, orach is apt to be called various 
things anyway, in spite of ovr best efforts. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Price Employees who have occasion to »ourchase laboratory materials 
Quotations should be warned that because of present unsettled world con- 

ditions, affecting the cost of domestic as well as imported 
merchandise, and because dealers do not know just what conditions they 
may nave to face from day to day, all quotations are being made for the 
most part for immediate acceptance and immediate delivery. 


"Chemical prices are changing daily," one dealer in laboratory 
apparatus, chemicals and rubber goods writes to Ray Jones, "and we have 
already received a price increase‘on rubber materials. In a major- 
ity of cases, quantity discounts have been withdrawn on items that must 
be imported. During the existing emergency, orders will be invoiced 
at current prices. You can rest assured that it is our aim to maintain 
prices at their lowest level, and that when it is necessary to increase 
prices the increase will be made as moderately as possible. 


"Te are also experiencing some delay in securing merchandise 
from our sources of supply, and as this situation will, undoubtedly, 
continue in the near future, we suggest that you take this situation 
into consideration and place orders as far ahead as possible." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Noiseless The noiseless typewriter is more exDensive than the regular 
Typewriters machine, the excess in cost running up to some 15 percent 

at times. Under the circumstances, attention should be 
paid to the request contained in the Secretary's Memorandum No. 772, dated 
August 15, 1938, that "purchases of noiseless typewriters should be limi- 
ted to instances where there is definite and justifiable need for such 
special equipment." 

Memorandum No. 1067, from the Office of the Chief of Bureau, dated 
Octover 4, 1939, states that hereafter a request for the purchase of a noise- 
less ee eaatior must be accompanied by a memorandum fully outlining 
circumstances necessitating the purchase of the noiscless machine rather 
than the standard typewriter. All contemplated purchases of noiscless 
typewriters will receive careful scrutiny from the point of view of 
Memorandum 772, quoted in the first paragraph above. 
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Leave Section 15 of th a nec Order prescribing regulations relating 
to annual leave ae Government employees has been revised to read: 


"Sec. 15 Temporary employees who subsequently receive indefinite, 
emerzency, probational, or permanent appointments in the same department 
or agency without break in service shall be entitled to 2-1/2 days annual 
leave for each full month of service to the date of such indefinite, emer- 
gency, probational, or permanent appointment and thereafter at the rate 
of 2-1/6 days per month, and shall be eredited with such accumulated and 
current accrued leave as may be due, or charged with any unaccrued leave 
which may have been advanced." 


Section 18, relating to sick leave, has been revised to read: 


"Sec. 18. Sick leave accumulated during temporary appointment shall 
be credited to an employee who received an indefinite, emergency, proba- 
tional, or permanent appointment in the same department or agency without 
break Et SEE Ge but shall not be transferable elsewhere under any circum— 
stances.! 
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The Bureau, of course, limits employment under letter of authoriz- 
ation to intermittent workers and ordinarily to a maximum of 90 days in any 
one fiscal year. Wherever regular appointment can be made through the 
Washington office and payment made on pay rolls submitted through the usual 
channels, that should be done. Employment under lsttors of authorization 
must be definitely restrictcd to intermittent employment, and only when 
regular appointments are not practicable. It is preferred that employment 
of intermittent workers be made through appointment whenever practicable. 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetavle Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


This News Letter is for distribution ie enployees of the Di ive: 
and the material contained in By is x and confid l 
ture and is not to be published ng the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and ees e Crops and-Diseases. The rer oon ts of 
field workers and others repre 
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Every Day is There seems to de an argument in some of the States as 
Thanksgiving! '- to whether November 23 or 30 shall be observed as Thanks-— 


s Thanksgiving Dayz 
the drum! Research 


_ @ivine Day this year; bat ever x 
for our stockholders, Strike the cymbals and sound 
dividends--here they come! The cymbals and rely figurative, 
however, as what I have in mind is a bit of horn Seen tamere 
toot, you understand, on the basis of a report that . Sitton has sen 
us from F, N, Dodge who sudervises the work at the U. S, Pecan Field 
Station, Robson, La, 
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"One Moore tree in the variety orchard vielded 111 pounds and 
one Moneymaker tree yielded 72 pounds," writes Ur. Dodge. "The Moore 
trees in the pruning orchard averaged 29 pounds per trec and the Moore 
trees in the variety orchard yielded 82 pounds per tree, This differ- 
ence is the effect of soil trpe since the trees in the pruning orchard 
are in clay soil while those in the variety orchard are in loam soil. 


A similar difference has been apparent every year, showing the superior— 
ity of the loam as a pecan soil. ‘The U nezmaker trees averaged 22 pounds 
per tree for the trees which have been spra-ed with bordeaux and no crop 
from the unsprayed trees This difference of 22 pounds per treé amounts 
to $1.90 revenue per ROE at our contract sale price of the nuts 

allows about $1.40 return per tree avove spray cost for the spr 

Thus the sprayéd Moneymaker trees have returned more +! 

for cultivation, Seas, while the unsprayed trees have 

Looking at it another way, the spraying returned about four dollars for 
each dollar spent, and turned a loss into a zood profit." 


Four dollars for every dollar invested! Even Dr. Crane sayseras 
shouldn't--"I consider this real results." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Dodge writes for the week ending October 28th; "With the end of 
this week we have harvested a total of 7300 pounds of pecans; 4500 pounds 
of which were harvested this week. To date we have harvested 3000 pounds 
of Schley, and have about 500 pounds more to harvest: 1500 pounds of lioore; 
1200 pounds of iloneymaker; 400 pounds of Western: and the balance of other 
varieties. We have all of the Success yet to harvest and a lot of the var- 
iety orchard, At present it is apparent that we will have a marketable 
crop of 9,000 to 10,000 pounds, which iis better than we had last year. 
There are fewer nuts this year than last, but they are larger and better 
filled. 


"Snuck worm infestation is as bad this year as it was last year, 
but in spite of this it is almost impossible to find nuts that will mt 
arader Gers, Wo. We 


"Interesting yields resulting from the application of bordeaux 
sprays have shown up this week better than had been forecasted. This week 

we harvested 70.< pounds of nuts per treo from bordeaux sprayed Bass trees, 

and. none at all from the unsprayed Bass trecs; 60.0 pounds per tree from 
bordeaux sprayed Lewis trecs and 25.0 pounds from the unsprayed Lewis trees; 
30.8 pounds from the bordeaux sprayed James tree, and no crop from tho un= 
sprayed James trees: 13.0 pounds per tree fron the bordeaux sprayed Van 

Denan trees and 0.9 pounds per tree from the unsprayed Van Deman trees; and 

6.9 pounds from the bordeaux sprayed Major tree, and no crop from the unsprayed 
idajor tree. These differences together with those reported with the Monoy- 
maker were expected; however, an unexpected difference hos shown up with the 
Schley, Bordeaux sprayed trees of this variety yielded 18.8 pounds per tree 
while unsprayed adjoining Schley trees yielded only 10.1 pounds per tree. 


"This noes seven verieties harvested to date that have shown in- 
creased yields resulting from applications of bordeaux sprays. In all cases 
except with Lewis and Schley the spray has turned an unprofitable investment 
into a profitable one; with Lewis and Schley the increased yields of nuts 
resulting from spraying has paid 200 to 3200 percent returns for the invest- 
ment in soraying." 


Commenting on this report, Dr. Crane adds: "This is the result of 
preventing premature defoliation, caused primarily by downy spot and 
vein spot. Pecan trecs to bear good crops must keep their leaves until 
feosive 


Vriting of a visit to the Skannal orchard, Dr, Bs "G. Sititon recomus 
avery good crop of good quality Success pecans as being harvested during 
the week ending October 28th. "Two trees harvested while I was at the 
orchard yielded more than 500 pounds of Ddecans each," he writes. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"During the last two weeks considerable time has been spent in th 
field," he writes October 21, "Investigation shows that the alnond trouble 
we have called the !peculiar disease,! for want of a better nane, is spread- 
ing in some orchards. For about ieee years i have been advising growors 


who have. trees suffering to any extent with this trouble to remove then 
and replant with healthy. trees. In case the trouble is contagious Wie 
would prevent its spread and, anyway, once the trees get the disease tney 
eas no value from a production nae idpoint. Quite a number of pa 
ave removed the trees in some of the orchards considered to have suffored 
sen from the trouble. 


"As far as I have been able to investigate the new hybrids Jordanolo 
and Harpareil they. came through with very good crops against this year. In 
sone orchards in the northern part of the vakley ese trees came throug: 
With good crops although sone of the Nonpareil and Ne Plus Ultra were 
light in these particular orchards owing to frost injury. Some growers 
think the Jordanolo is rather tough and will stand considerable frost. This 
may, however, pe simply a matter of opinion as it may be that the trees, 
although early bloomers, missed both the early and late frosts. 


al 


"Sone of the growers tell me that they propped the branches of the 
Jordanolo to prevent breakage owing to the heavy crop. This is probably 
not necessary as the wood of this variety is quite tough and the branches 
seen to bend with their load without breaking. While the alnond crop has 
been heavy this year, some orchards have produced much less than was estina- 
ted. We, of course, thought that this would be the case in non-irrigated 
orchards where the nuts tended to run to a small size. I have noticed, how- 
ever, that even in some of the irrigated orchards the nuts did not size up 
as much as would be expected. This may be due to the fact that the weather 
during the entire time the nuts were developing was such that the number of 
days of good growing weather was somewhat less than usual, Because of the 
exceedingly dry year, there has been a considerable quantity of low grade 
almonds. In many of the irrigated orchards alnonds of fine quality were 
produced. 


"The hot weather occurring during the latter part of the welout 
ripening season seems to have done considerable damage, A ereat quantity 
of dark kernels has been the result, Also, lack of filling has been evi- 
dent, especially where moisture was lacking. ‘hile I have noticed the 
walnut orchards over a rather limited area, 1 think that the damage in 
regard to quality of the nut will be far greater than the average. Some 
have already estimated the damage to have amounted to over a million 
dollars, "' 
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Hiax B, Hard, Albanay, Ga. 

Writing from the U. S, Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on Octo- 
ber 28th he says: "On three occasions visitors were conducted to our ex- 
perimental blocks during the week, 


"lost of the earliest maturing varieties in the orchards at Philema 
were harvested, About three times as many nuts of these varieties have 
Deen harvested as in any previous year and if the other varieties show as 

reat an increase we should harvest from all our trees between 20,000 and 
250,000 Pounds, Size and filling are both eood... 


"Peanuts are almost all threshed in this section and with labor 

ailable pecan harvest is going ahead rapidly. Early harvested Moore and 
Moneymaker nuts cold for 9-1/2 to 10 cents por pound, field rum. “Stuart 
pecans are being quoted at 11 to 13 cents per pound and Schley at 15 to 18 
cents, The market is fatrly strong at present but fear has been evident 
that prices would crop in the near future due to the effect of very large 
walnut and filbert crops and heavy importations of brazil mts, The pecan 
stabilization program has not yet been approved." 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg 


Se 


r 
"lost of the week ending October 21 was spent in field studies of 
the relation of spraying walnuts for the control of bacteriosis to tne 


yield. 


"The crop was harvested from the most important sprayed and un- 
sprayed plots at our field stations located near Aumsville and Scholls, Oreg. 
While dry weights are not yet available the plots sprayed with both bordeaux 
mixture and copyer oxalate had a significantly larger crop on the wet basis 
than the untreated aoe. Thus, in tests carried on in’an US8-year old 
Franquette orchard near Aumsville, Oreg., a plot of 20 randomized trees 
sprayed with bordeaux mixture 6-2-1000 yielded on the average 37.5 pounds of 
nuts por treo; a plot of the same size sprared with copper oxalate 3-100 
averaged 36 pounds of auts per troec, while an untreated plot yielded 26 
pounds of nuts per tree; an increaso of 11.5 and 10 pounds per tree, mespees 
tively, from spraying with bordeaux nixture and copper oxalate. Moreover, 
there was an ovident increase in the anount of gradable nuts in the sprayed 
plots that will undowdtedly show uo in the grace records. 


"Walnut harvest is now in full progress in grafted Franquette 
orchards, From a preliminary survey, tne quality of the crop appears ; 
to be good, considering the relatively dry season that we have experienced 
this year in the Pacific Northwest," 
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George F, Potter, Bogalusa, La, 


'The search for the ideal frost resistant tung tree has been the 
principal field activity throughout the period from October 9 to 21. Dr. 
Angelo assisted by Mr, Campbell, Mr. Merrill, and a corps of laborers 
has been on the march daily through the most promising tung orchards in 
this area. When a tree is found bearing fruit in arcas where others have 
been completely or practically completely frosted out, it is examined to 
determine whether or not it was fruitful last year and also in previous 
seasons during some of which frost occurred. . For this reason the search 
is limited to tnose orchards where the trees arc old cnough to have borne 
forr or five crops. 


"On a good day when the work is all in one large block and the 
planting of such a character that it is not difficult to find one's way 
about, as many as 120 acres with a total of perhaps 10,000 trees may de 
examined daily. On other days, when working in small blocks or in or- 
chards planted on the contour, the area worked over in a day may drop to 
20 acres, To date a total of 54 selections has been made, 27 in Louisiana, 
24 in Mississippi, 1 in Alabama, and 2 in texas. Some of these trees apiear 
very promising, but in no case are we certain that the frost resistance is 
inherent, <A liberal number of selections is being made because we anticipate 
that many will eventually prove to be worthless. 


"Mr. Hines has continued his studied on the so-called 'crotch canker,'! 
The very alarming symptoms of this trouble turned the scale and led us a 
year ago to include a pathologist on the staff of the tung investigation, 
It was observed last year on about a dozen or fifteen trees in one orchard, 
By the time iir, Hines! appointment became effective the trees were prac~ 
tically dormant, the disease had reached an inactive stage, and his isola- 
tions from the tissue included a large varicty of miscellaneous organisms. 
It was tentatively concluded that the trouble was a rather peculiar mani- 
festation of cold injury. No signs of discase were seen this season until 
September, the same timo of voar that it was obsorved in 1938, A larger 
number of trees were affected and there were also some in another orchard 
in the same immediately locality. The isolctions seem to indicate that a 
bacterial fermentation of the sap is taking place, out it is still uncertain 
as to whether or not this is the primary cause. liass inoculations with in- 
fected tissues have failed, 


rn 


"lir, Hines has experimented with the surgical removal of the diseased 
acreas and treatment of the wound with bordeaux paste or acid cupric chro- 
mate solution, This treatment has been successful in eliminating the dis- 
ease provided that every bit of the affected tissue is removed, If even 
a small amount remains, the disease starts up afresh," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


John R, Cole, Albany, Ga, 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on October 28th 


he says: "Growers continue to visit us, coming from Iowa and South Carolina 
during the week, Since all unsprayed, as well as some of the sorayed 
Schley, are eoing to be lost as a result of the seab disease, tne numoer of 
6rowers spraying next year will probabl: be double the number that sprayed 
the past season, The growers from South Carolina spent one and one-half 
days inspecting our experimental plots and surrounding orchards." 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


George F, Yaldo, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Activities during the week have largely been concerned with 

a trio into western Washington to look over strawberry selections under 
test at Ol:mpia, Puyallup, and Iynden, Wash.," he writes October 21. 

"The most outstanding sclection probably was 1084 at Puyallup. Selections 
at Olympia were showing good growth, At Iynden, a large percentage of 
Washington certified Marshall strawberry plants are frown. Plants were 
very vigorous; growers are using the best possible methods for obtaining 
vigorous, healthy plants, and no disease was noted in the plantings 
“Tiusaitiede . 


"There is some acrea,e of Redheart in this vicinity but they do 
not seem to be as vigorous as the liarshall, although yields have been 
reported very good. 


"The red raspberry acreage which had been reduced almost to 
nothing in Vhatcom county due to winter injury on the Cuthbert is now 
coming back with new plantings of the Washington, Raspberry plants at 
Western Washington Experiment Station were very fine this year. VYashing- 
ton and Tahoma were among the best. Orogon selection No, 331 was also 
very vigorous, while much interest was expressed over Oregon 273 because 
of. the fine quality of the fall fruiting berries." 


John Hy Neinberger,. Fort, Valley, Ga. 

"According to the Agricultural Hamicewl ae service report just re- 
leased, Georgia shipped 4539 cars of peaches this past season, compared 
with a 7,000-car averace for the past five years," he writes October 23d. 
"Tort Valley was the chief shipping point and Peach County the leading 
producing county. The principal crop reduction was with the #lberta 
variety, and Hiley suffered least from frost damace. Prices were higher 
than those of last year, with the exception of Harly Rose, which variety 
sold for low prices both seasons, due to overlapping with the Early 
Hiley movement," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATI ‘OES 
Hh, F, Bergman, Hast Wareham Mass, 


Weeine fron ne @ranberx Dis soase Ficld Labora tory on October 13 
he says: "All storage samples of cranberries from experimental spray 
plots, which have been. picked, were screened this week, The amount of 
rot in berries from State Bog plets, even in those net sprayed, is very 

te 


low so that any effect of spraying is not outstanding, Differences, now- 
ever, are discernable and as the season acvances these differences will 
Paty beneficial 


undoubtedly become greater, The most striking exenple of 
offects of spraying was found in berries from a series of plots on 

at South Carver which had not been sprared oreviously. The berries are 
the Black Veil variety and have always been of poor keeping quality. On 
Septenber 7th when these berries were picked the amount of rot was rela- 
tively low being less than 10 percent on the worst unsprayed lOve 1in 
less than four weeks, however, the smount of rot had increased to 38743 
percent in berrics from uns mae ayed plots but in borries from sprayed plots 
the amount of rot ranged from 4,0 to 6.5 percent. os this series of 
plots yellow copper oxide was definitcly less offective than bordeaux 
5-2-50 in checking spoilaze, On the other bogs where a ReIG 7. Gomer 
oxide was used it compared favorable with bordeaux 5-2-50. 


ote 
a 


controlled by srowers who have very large acreazes, is comoletc. 
favoreble weather continues picking will be completed in another we 
which would make the finish abovt two weeks oarlicr than usual. hla 
berries have yielded somewhat better than the early ones so that th 
crop may, exceed the 425,000 barrels estimated," 


"Harvesting has progressed rapidly and oxcept for bogs owned or 
I 


G. A, lieckstroth, Willard, N.C, 
widen eCESUEO UN, ittand, Nev. 


"T have been checking over the plants in our blueberry spraying 
experiment at Crabbe's," he writes from the Coastal Plain Station on 
Novemver 4th, It is impossible to count the numoer of leaf spots and it 
Was thought best to estimate the percent of leaf area killed. Our experi- 
ment consisted of two rows of 100 plants each to serve as checks, two 
rows tat received dormant spray only, two rows dormant end summer cae 
and two rows summer spray. The average percentage of leaf area killed 
the check rows was 23.5 percent; that in the rows receiving the oe 
spray was 19.9 percent; in the rows receiving dormant and summer spray, 
1.8 percent; and in the rows receiving summer spray, 1.7 percent. ‘These 
figures show that the rows receiving only the dormant spray were alnost 
as bad, as far as leaf gpot and mildew are concerned, as tne check rows, 
end that rows receiving the summer Sphay were as good as those receiving 
the dormant plus the summer spray. In this experiment a 4-4-50 bordeaux 
with Letnane as spreader was used." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
HE. 5. Degman, liedford, Oreg. 
"After the harvest was completed the following figures may be of 
interest even though they may vary slightly when the final check-up is 


made," he writes fron the U. S, Pear Field Station on October 2d3 


Crop for the iedford District 


1939 Eroi0 (approxinately ) 9-year average 1930-38 
HD TSU MNC sau) aveyee cs tis: sila eveiereyeus 850,000 boxes or 20,000 tons 629,000 boxes 
EArt) ClUebeweilevsy's)'st syeoletie: seni’ aiehs 707, 000 do 440,000 do 
WS ONS Crewe cueweies epevouane sr e)svenons 4°75, OOO do S85,,000! de 
COT CIS ie Souetere a encire is lod Sis 80, 000 do 94,000 do 


"As far as the Expcorimont Station crop is concerned, the packed 
erop Was 8.2 boxes.per tree as against 7.7 boxes in 1933. in field tugs 
the yield. was. 12.1 lugs per tree in 1938 as against 11.5 ues im 19395 
(Cigars in separato envelope!) The better packout in 1939 was duc pri- 
Merit: bo. Lack of scab, 


ge Anjou crop means that prac 
tically every ee a in ne valley nad a crop. his was true for 
our non-pruned eee in block 4,. The production of "our pruaing pllors 
has been as follows 


Pichi des pax “tree 


1935 1936 1937 1938 MG) 
HOAVY sislesiewe OBS 10.3 6.0 13.1 dik 
loderate..... SyAie) 10.8 Geo HOS Ibey5 I 
No PROM nes. < bale Gee Poe ae 13.2 


UTt is not clear just Wars factors were involved in causing tho 
set! of Anjow this year, 


1 = 
heavy 


porting on the "duty of water investizations" for the period 

fron October 7 to 21, he writes; “Conputatiicn of use’ of Gericauien waiter 
oy the fr mean “ently irrigated pear orchard plots of the station for 1938 to 
193 indicate aporoxinately 10 percent additional water used by the alfalfa 
cover cropped plots as against the summer clean cultivated plots, iloisture 
availability was not maintained Quite as high throuzhout the season in the 
permanent alfalfa cover plots so that this percontace might be raised to 

15 or slightly more for strictly comparative conditions, The alfalfa has 
made poor growth during this two year period altnough the stend has been 
fairly good, ! 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIOXS 
Naga te Oe lCox., ememberbon., Na dl. 


"The cranberry soason was completed more than a week ago, most 
berries having been harvested before the heavy frost of the 16th,"-he 
writes fron the Cranberry and Blueberry ae Laboratory on October 
28th. "Wherever water wes available, bogs were flooded immediately . 
aiter harvest; and the floaters have all eg eras and sent to the 
canneries, Flood waters have then been romoved and many bogs have been 
Siven a light pruning to remove excessive runner growth, Most bogs that 
we have examined appear to be in good shape for the winter and for next 
scason, 


"The annual fall meeting of the Growers Crenberry Company, the 
largest selling organization in the State, was held on the 26th at Pem- 
berton,. Because of neccessary outdoor work, wo were unable to attend the 


meeting, The 1939 crop of New Jersoy wes placed officially at 70,000 
barrels, which was considerably below the preliminary cstimate.- Some 

bogs approached. their estimates very closcly, while many others fell far 
short. The report was also made at the meeting that all of the frozen 
berries held by the canners from the crops of the preceding two years 

have now been used up, and that about 75,000 barrels of the present 

season's crop in Massachusetts and New Jersey will also be processed. The 
removal of these stored berries shovld leave the market in a strong position 
for next year, 


"At the request of one grower, we have placed in the incubator a 
number of sanples of Early Black and other varieties taken from their 
warehouse, .to determine if possible whether these berries could be safely 
used for long shipments or whether some of them nicht better be sent to 
the canneries. 


at Tons micnen on ae gvening of Phe 26th. Oe wertin, Director of ae New 
Jersey Expcrinent Station, and ifr, Dochlert wore the speakers." 


HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STO RAGE AND. MARKET DI SEAS E INVESTIGATIONS 


- 


J. il. lutz, Heridian, Miss, 


Writing fron the U. S, Horticultural Ficld Station on October 
28th he says: "Sugar determinations on a nunber of tonato samples were 
made during the weex, There was practically no change in the sugar con- 
tent during the maturation of the fruit, the verry immature fruit having 
practically the same sugar content as that allowed to ‘ripen on the vine. 
Sucrose was present in extrenel; small quantities, most of the sugar 
being reducing sugars," 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


CG, Ss Pomeroy, Riverside, Calin, 


"As part of Dr. Aldrich's project covering factors affecting the 
set of fruit of the Yashington Navel orange I have been studying such 
factors as pruning, ringing, leaf removal, pollination and ‘the application 
of growth-promoting substances, Prunize studies were started in a block 
of 40-year-old trees on which individual-tree-production records had beon 
secured for two seasons previous to pruning. Conparable studies were also 
started in another block of weaker trees, on which no previous individual- 
tree records are available, March and April pruning is being compared 
with that done in June and with no pruning. Careful root growth studies 
are also being made on certain of these trees.. Box yields and also number 
of fruit per: tree will-be recorded at picking.time, In general commercial 
practice very little pruning of oranges is now done, but it seems desirable 
to evaluate pruning’ as a possible means of increasing leaf growth and fruit 
set in-old trees:low in vigor...In addition to larze plots in which the 
trunks were girdled (in April 19239) as is sometimes done on a commercial 
basis, a series of limbs on other trees were treated in October 1938 to 
study the fruit set. in 1939 as influenced by ringing, partial defoliation 
(romoving about three-fourths of the leaves), or ringing combined with par- 
tial defoliation the previous fall--as follows, October 19383 


Treatment - Small Leaves per Leaves Flowers Fruits Percent 
limbs on 12 trees limb after per per per  vdlossoms 
treatment fms: G limb limb setting 
; , ? fruit 
CHS Ces Ave erie nieisiecss 1963 FAs) 464 19 “AL 
IGLPTOVENCYGLN 4 (arom Fon ean raja, (Z 763 LNG! h 3.8 
Partially defoliated 408 ake) 83 O27 0.8 
Ringed and partially 
deroldatiediss se. s 421 18 30 tee, De 


"Ringing alone apparently caused an increase in the relative numoer 
of flowers and fruits sect but the percent of set compared with the number 
of flovers produced. remained practically unchanged, Partial defoliation 
greatly reduced the number of flowers and fruits, several limbs having no 
fruits at all, Ringine combined with partial defoliation jstill tumthermires 
duced flower production and more of the limbs were entirely barren of fruit 
but the percent of fruit as compared to the flowers produced was greater 
than for the limbs that woro partially dofoliated and not ringed. Tho effect 
of the various growth-promoting substances on the blossoms and small fruits 
of the current crops. has been studied using both aqucous solutions and ap-— 
plications of lanoline,- Most.of these tests were very indetominate as is 
shown in the following tabulation of a typical series, but results in some 
cases indicated the advisability of extending these studies during another 
season, 
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Growth-pronoting substance on Washington Navel orange, one large 
flower-bud selected from a cluster, netals renoved, style broken, and spray- 
ed with 0,1 percent solution, distilled water being used on checks——-summary 


below shows percentage of sect on August 3, 1939: 


"160 sets*on 1S“trees (Napthalene acetic acid.....18.8 percent 
treated April 20,.-..4 (Indole ACEUNC MACAU dela. enero OO ik 
and 21 (MmdoWembutyric acids. .d..selee5 i 

GCheG era smitarshiin i sucriti al, newest sl oe) H 

"50 sets on 4 weaker (Cailcdammnuroaucnamemenm cea nO U 
POO Ee, | TEOGIHECls o HA gai BA Mubdelornn Ilse) EY mre Gaia wes O5© Mn 
May 4, COC cr a MIN ns ool sm raena di 4,9 


"A trial of the effect of growth-promoting substances on a non-fruit- 
ing strain of Lantana sellowiana (Link and Otto) which is-widely grown in 
Southern Cali fornia ag an ornancnial ground cover, showed its value as an 
indicator of the general effectiveness of these substances. Open flowers 
and large buds were 'pulled from the clusters amd tne partially exposed 
ovarics were sprayed with 0.1 rercent adueous solutions. On thousands of 
untreated cheeks. not a single fruit kas been set. In one test the flowers 
and buds were not removed from the cluster and napthalene acetic acid wes 
sprayed directly onto hem, but no fruits developed for that treatment. 


"Growth—promoting substances Nunber of ovaries Fruit set after 
on Lantana sellowiana treated, one nonth, 
1938 Napthelene acetic acid.....ee. 352 42.9 percent 
Oso Nappholeneacesic acids. a... 187 BG wl! 
CSounigtaomelMeyzesi olds rete 215 SOM nel 
LGCVILS GOW) EVAL 4 aod Gob odo 64 18.8 M 
TL LVCIOILG), TONAL) evonkola er aD Ole Ia, oS iM 
Caileimy se uOas User tert iiierere 110 OFOr 
URAC AGIA C: HCHA Gey ieveyeley evel elevsisan 579 ON att 


"With the thought that the pollen’ of citrus varicties that produce many 
seeds probably contains a relative abundance of growth-promoting substances, 
a series of pollinations was made on Washington Navel flowers which normally 
produce no pollen, Included in the test was Fard date pollen, which has been 
found by Ff, HE, Gardner to have an active supply of auxin: 


Pollen used Buds treated Pruit set Aus. 3S 
L Sum Mola CuMOTATIGS sah gece ites le piel 37.0 percent 
WeKReeD EOHIOMI Were ethos we eis'ere ace a 211 35.5 " 
CoMMAMRCMERAMBZS Ns 2 seis ecb cele + 0 76 28.2 My 
AGG OC Kis cuales elelecs ave oihe staleioie AAS) 40.0 W 
Cre CNaSipapniet avebalevanes Sta/esevel ole oldies leve's ell Boel W 
(Fard 2 ae 58 46.6 " 
(Cire Cla Se cack tupeene nee tote 34.5 u 


"The results obtained in set of frnit were entirely indeterminate and 
within the linits of normal variability, except that the Fard date pollen 
appeared to apDreciably increase fruit set." 
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U. S, HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, 1:HRIDIAN, MISS, 
George P, Hoffman 


"Forest fires in the station farm area have given us much concern 
during this fall," he writes October 28th, "Fence rows, ditch banks and 
areas about orchard trees have been cleared,...Never ‘before have crows 
been so numerous on the station ferm.. They are apparently feasting from 
the few pecans (here and tnere on the trees) and the cover CLODs 


"Considerable time was devoted to swectpotato data work, Some time 
was given ovr sweetpootato secdlings, and that some of these promise to be 
highly vegetative is well illustrated in vine weighings made from three 
plants which averaged 24 pounds of vine per plant with no roots of edible 
size and quality. : 


"One more week will finish asparagus cutting for this season. 
There is little question but that quelity asparasus can be produced and 
cut during the fall months in this and sections having similar climatic 
conditions, However, moisture seems to be the limiting factor both in 
Quality and economical vields, 


"Previously referred to fall tomatoes which were set deep--plants 
l2 to 16 inches long from which the lower leaves were removed within 3 
to 4 leaves of the top of the plant and set in a 8-12 inch hold made 
with a post-hole digger-have witnstood the drought while shallovw-set 
plants have been dead from three to five weeks. Deep setting of tomatoes 
might rightly seem of impractical use to the commercial or large grower 
but for the local market and house gardener, this is a worthwhile and prac- 
tical method by which tomatoes night be grown during the fall months in 
areas where moisture is a liniting factor." 


He had written October 21: "It is interesting to observe that the 
heavy vining sweetpotato varieties (such as Triunph and Porto Rico) and 
seedlings of similar vine growth habit are suffering much less fran noiss 
ture shortage than are light vining varieties (such as Naney Hall and Vine- 
land. Bush) and seedlings of siniler vine growth habit. Previous observa- 
tions on heavy vining varieties susgest that such varieties are better 
adapted and are more at home on the heavicr soil types and that the char- 
acteristic and/or predominating root shape and development tends toward 
length rather than breadth. This apyarent habit of 'tuberous! root shape 
and development is very much less conspicuous,in the, light vining varieties, 
which seem to be more at home on the lighter soil types of optinun moisture, 
as the ‘tuberous! roots tend to be round and/or chunky. 


"Tnterested visitors continue to visit the station and express 
thenselves as being favorably impressed." 
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MINISTRATIVE NOTES 


on 1Comrare daa: 
necessary for 


Si The News Letter for Larch 15, 1939, pase 
a S 

Sage over tie 

r 

aE 

of 


cisco- paragraph regarding identifi ro 

Oakland Bridge Government employees to secure free pas 
s@én Francisco—-Oakland Bay bridge when t 

ficial business. We are now informed that Commander Colin Campbell, U. 5. 
Navy, District Staff Readquarters, 12th Naval District, Federal Office 
Building, San Francisco, Hanae s eee has been made wake Departnent' s repre- 
sentative in connection with obtaining passes over this vridge, etc. 
He succeeds Dr. L. I. Hewes. 


aveline On! On> 


All employees interested should apply to Commander Ceipbell for 
information in regard to the procedure to be followed in connection with 
official travel over the bridge. This is important because the pass forn 
previously used is no longer accepted by the Bridge Authority; a new forn 
has been issued, Also there is a reduced toll charge for those who are 
not entitled to free passage over the bridge. 


Enployees who are likely to travel over this bridge officially 
should be sure to get in touch with Commander Campbell promptly and learn 
about correct procedure, pass forms and the like. Don't put it off, like 
your Christmas shopping, until the last ninute; until you can see the 
whites of the toll collector's eyes! 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN ELMIENTARY STATISTICS FOR FIELD WORKERS 


The Department's Graduate School at Washington, D. C. in response 
to various induiries, is considering the possibility of offering field 
workers a correspondence course in elementary statistical methods in 
biology and plant and animal industries. The course considered would 
lead up to the treatments given in textbooks, making possible their more 
intelligent use. A well-known textbook would be used as a guide. This 
is not designed as a college credit course, but a certificate would be 
awarded for satisfactory completion, 


The tentative plan contemplates 15 to 18 assignments, requiring 
on the average 5 or 6 hours each. Study assignments wovld be followed 
by answering questions and working practical problems, which would con- 
stitute the student's report. Opportunity for discussion of the student's 
own problems would be given, The total expense woulé probably not be over 
$25, which would include the price of the textbook, fees, and postage 
On assignments, 


Those interested should write to Dr. A. F. Woods, Graduate School, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISHASES 
Sere Op Np seam Nee ieore cay ay UW eR: 


Mays) | (oagaiisl(oialeil organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


Mol) sxe U. S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md. No. 23 
Decenbder 1, 19389. 


Better The News Letter for June 15, 1939, quoted a few paragraphs fron 
Food Dr. Auchter's address as retiring vice-president and chairman of 

Section O(Agriculture) of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at Richmond, Va., the latter part of December, 1938. 
The address appears in full in Science for May 12, 1939. Dr. Auchter 
pointed out the responsibility of the agricultural research worker to fur- 
ther the production of foods of the highest nutritional quality. 


It is interesting in this connection to learn that this has been 
Made the definite objective of an important new research project, nominally 
under the Bureau of Plant Industry, but including cooperation with other 
Bureaus and State agricultural experiment stations. Cornell University, 
in fact, has provided the land and certain other facilities for the con- 
struction of laboratories and greenhouses to be used in connection with 
the new studies; and Dr. L. A. Maynard of Cornell has been appointed 
Director of the Laboratory. 


"Work at the new laboratory is expected to develop facts that will 
enable practices in soil management and crop production to be dovetailed 
more closely with human nutritional needs," said the Secretary in an an- 
nouncement given to the newspapers early in November. "Agricultural sci- 
entists have done a good job in solving problems of quantity production 
and market quality. Today, new advances in the science of nutrition make 
it necessary to think about doing an equally good job on quality production 
as. it relates to nutritional value. One of the early steps will be a 
survey of mineral resources in the soils of the United States--not the 
Minerals that are used as precious metals or industrial materials, but 
the vital elements that human beings mst get from foods, which in turn 
get them from the soil. 
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"Do the soils in all areas furnish all the elements needed for the 
successful production of plants and thus indirectly the health of the 
human beings and animals that eat them? We know that in some cases they 
do not. Plants in some soil areas develop abnormally because of certain 
soil deficiencies. Likewise serious phosphorus deficiencies in some areas 
affect the health of livestock. Cattle cannot get enough phosphorus from 
the plants grown on these soils to make sound bones or meet their other 
body needs. Sometimes you see cows instinctively trying to make up for 
the deficiency by gnawing bones and other refuse as dogs do. 


"In certain areas grazing animals waste away and die because of 
a lack of cobalt in the soil and forage, though the animal's daily need 
could be held on the head of a pin. Amazing recoveries result from adding 
small amounts of cobalt to the soil. 


"This is a striking case. Others are much less obvious. More is 
being learned every day about deficiencies of certain rare or trace ele- 
ments in soils. It is now known that plants need some of these elements 
in very minute amounts just as human beings need iron and vitamins in 
relatively minute amounts. Sometimes a little too much will actually 
kill the plant. But if it does not get what it needs it will suffer from 
some nutritional disease as real and serious as rickets, pellagra, or 
anemia in humans. 


"We know very little about these variations in soils, and especial- 
ly about what they mean in terms of human nutrition; but we are beginning 
to suspect that they may mean a great deal. There are a lot of other 
factors, too. For example, some varieties of a plant furnish more of a 
valuaocle nutritive element than other varieties of the same plant. Yet 
there has been practically no effort to breed plants that would be superior 
from this standpoint; in fact, we sometimes develop varieties that are nice 
looking but inferior nutritionally. Again, a product harvested at one stage 
of development will be richer in certain nutrients than if it were harvested 
at another stage. And so on. 


"One of the great difficulties in working with such problems in the 
past has been the lack of methods refined enough to detect the mimte quan- 
tities of some vital minerals in soils and in plant and animal tissues-- 
minute quantities that mean the difference between sickness and health, or 
even life and death. New developments with the spectrograph and the polari- 
graph are rapidly removing this difficulty... The time is ripe for beginning 
a system of study that will start with the soil and go right through to man. 
Only a few of the possibilities of this study have been suggested. Hitherto 
agriculture has been almost entirely concerned with the technical problems 
of quantity production, fighting diseases and insects, and certain quality 
factors that have to do with processing, shipping, and appearance on the 
market. But food is produced for nourishment. There is promise that a great 
deal for human welfare can be accomplished by paying more attention to 
nutritive values in research on production," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"We think we have established a record yield for a 16-year-old | 
Schley tree," he writes November llth from the U. S. Pecan Field Station 
and Laboratory. "This tree, planted in the spring of 1924, yielded 
163.2 pounds of excellent nuts. Several other trees produced well over 
100 pounds each and most rows averaged better than 50 pounds per tree. 
In size, the Schley nuts are averaging about 45 percent medium and 45 
percent large. However, based on the number of nuts per pound, the 
sizes would be classed as just over the line in large and extra large, 
indicating the excellent degree of filling." 


George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La. (Tung Investigations) 


"Mr. Hines has continued his work with the crotch canker dis- 
ease mentioned in our last report, endeavoring to obtain the causal 
organism in pure culture," he writes November 4th. "He has a bacterium 
isolated which grows freely on potato dextrose and forms gas generously. 
Circumstantially, at least, this would appear to be the right one, for 
gas is formed so freely in the cankers on the trees that they are constant- 
ly covered with foam. If the foam is wiped away, it instantly commences 
to bubble out again from the bark or wood. The organism has not as yet 
been stained but it is evident that it is rod shaped, In additon 
some excellent fruiting bodies of the common rootrot were found and 
cultures have been made from these for further study." 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The walnut crop has now been harvested," he reports November 4th. 
"Although no definite figures are as yet available, it is quite evident 
that the crop will not run much over 50 percent of the bumper crop of 
1938. Contrary to expectations, the quality of the crop is, in general, 
very good." 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
RB. Wilcox, Pemberton, Nid: 


"Cranberry sorting and shipment have been proceeding raoidlv," 
he reports November 18th. "Practically all of the early beriyiss and 
those intended for the Thanksgiving market have now been disposea of, 
only the later and better keeping fruit being left in warehouses. Many 
growers have been lightly raking their bogs since completion of harvest 
in order to remove excessive runner growth and leave the vines in better 
condition for another year. Some sanding is being done. A number of 
growers, who have no reservoirs, have closed their lower gates so as to 
start collecting winter flood. Other bogs have not yet been put under 
water....A very few blueberry growers have started pruning their bushes 
but most of this work will not get under way until the first of December," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT ADSI sATIONS 
G. A, Meckstroth, Willard, N. 6. 


Writing from the Coastal Plain Station on November 18th he says: 
"Last week I visited the blueberry farms belonging to Double Trouble 
Company, Magnolia, N. C.; F. Coville and H. G. Huntington, Atkinson, N.C. 
and G. Harrison, Ivanhoe, NW. ¢., in company with Messrs. Z, B. Morrow 
and: Beebeetlbome, Lr. Fulton Came down to laok int o the blueberry mite 
problem and is planning some experimental work in cooperation with the 
growers on the control of this mite. The mite in cue etter has deen 
identified as Eriophyes vaccinii by Dr. Kiefer, a species new to science. 


Other closely related mites are being controlled by dormant sprays of lime 


sulphur or oil and Dr. Fulton is of the opinion that control of this mite 
may be secured by using these materials. The insect has built up with 
alarming rapidity in the last two or three vears and the growers are very 
much concerned over it. 


"T have been making observations on all the blueberry varieties 
in the field and nursery on the farm of Mr. G. Earrison, Ivanhoe, N. OC. 
in an attempt to study the variation of different varieties in their 
susceptibility to rust, mildew and leaf spot. I have found rust very 
bad on Harding and Grover; bad on Jersey, Rubel and Adams; moderate on 
Sam and Stanley; slight on Cabot, and none on Rancocas, Pioneer, June, 
Weymouth and Dixi. Powdery mildew is very bad on Pioneer; moderate on 
Jersey, Sam and Stanley; slight on Rubel, Concord and Adams; and only a 
trace on Rancocoas, June, Grover, Weymouth, Dixi and Harding. Leaf spot 
is bad on Cabot, Rancocas, Pioneer.and Dixi; moderate on Jersey, Concord, 
Adams and Weymouth; slight on Rubel and Sam, and only a trace on Stanley, 
June, Grover and Harding. I have not found the blueberry canker disease 
in Mr. Harrison's field at all. “This is a young field which was put out 
a year ago last spring." sa 


U. &. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
George P. Hoffman (Vegetable Crops) 
"The County Agent's Coordinating Council of State and Federal 
agencies in Lauderdale County, of which our station has been designated 


as a member organization, met with us Monday afternoon of this week," he 
writes November llth. "The interrelation of the activities of the several 


25 


groups was discussed, and the work of our group presented so that the other 


members present could be made more familiar with it....Friday morning a 


group of vocational agricultural students from a nearby high school, under 


the supervision of their instructor, Mr. H. L. Davis, made a tour of the 
station, 


1 ! . : . . 
"There have been a number of woods fires néar the station this week, 


resulting probably from carelessness of hunters and other people in the 
woods, and helped along by the extreme dry weather. One fire directly 
across the road was put out by station staff members working from 11:30 
one night to 2:30 in the morning." 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
MW. W. Atdriich: Indio, Cait: 


Writing from the U. S. Date Research Garden, he gives us some more 
details on rainfall damage at Indio and vicinity. "A 3,15 inch rainfall~_ 
‘in the Indio area on September 4 and 5, followed by six days of high humidity 
with a few light showers, resulted in serious injury to the commercial © 
date crop and to our research program. <A 6.45-inch rain during seven 
hours on September 24, injured additional date fruits in some plantings. 
Since average rainfall for September, based on previous 61 years, is only 
O.2 inches, conditions this year are abnormal; and therefore the respon- 
ses of all plants in our experimental plots must likewise be considered 
abnormal. Date varieties which normally show considerable shrivel during 
ripening had an abnormally high water content. Many varieties of soft — 
dates ripened without the usual flavor, and soured either before or after 
storage. Our papayas increased in height about one foot per week and 
started setting fruit early in September. Summer cover crops planted 
September lst did not grow while many fall cover crops planted at the 
same time showed growth not ordinarily expected in September. 


"Injury to the date fruit as a result of this weather was of three 
general types - (1) cracking and splitting of skin of such varieties as 
Deglet Noor, Iteema, Zahidi, Barakawi (a dry date), and Barhee; (2) in- 
vasions of fruit through openings in skin or through loosened perianth by 
Alternaria, Aspergillus or other fungus, particularly for such varieties 
as Deglet Noor and Saidy; (3) excessive hydration of fruit, followed by 
premature softening and extensive souring and sudden dropping, most ser- 
ious for such varieties as Khadrawy, Sayer, Maktoom, Zahidi, Khalasa and 
Thoory. Whereas no variety was immune from one or more of these three 
types of injury, Khalasa, Halawy, Zahidi, and Thoory were, in general, 
less affected than other imported varieties. One seedling from the old 
Reed Garden seemed particularly resistant also. Although Dayri showed 
considerable cracking, the only fruit available for observation was on 
young palms with very few fruits per bunch. For Deglet Noor, comprising 
about 85 percent of the commercial planting, splitting or cracking of the 
skin immediately injured from 5 to 50 percent of the fruit. This type of 
injury seemed to be worse for fruits at the stage of tip-softening, and 
least severe on large bunches of small fruit. Bunches covered by paper 
bags showed appreciably less injury than fruit covered by cloth bags or 
without any covering. The splitting and cracking was followed by in- 
vasion by fungi. Many fruits not split or cracked were either invaded 
by fungi or became discolored (darkened) at tip. It is now feared that 
the commercial production this year will be reduced over 50 percent and 
that for the fruit packed the grade will be poorer than usual. 


"Saidy fruit, which during ripening normally loosens sufficiently 
at the perianth to permit entrance of fungi and insects, was almost 
completely ruined by this type of injury this year. Khadrawy hydrated 
by the abnormally wet weather softened with very poor flavor. Halawy, 
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TROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
W. W. Aldrich (centinued) 


usually subject to shrivel during ripening, was hydrated without much loss 
of flavor; but souring caused considerable loss. Zahidi, normally a semi- 
dry date with little flavor, ripened as a much softer day and with in- 
proved flavor; but cracking and extensive dropping reduced yield appre- 
ciably. Thoory was similarly affected, 


In the Salt River Valley (sround Phoenix, Ariz.) there was (accor- 
ding to Mr. R. H. Hilgeman of the University of Arizona date garden) about 
2=1)/2 inches of rain in September and a large number of humid days. This 
caused excessive cracking of Iteema and Maktoom, premature softening of 
Knadrawy and considerable souring of all verieties. Even under these wet 
conditions, however, both Maktoom and Dayri showed considerable premature 
shriveling. 


"Of particular interest this year is the fact that the wet weather 
in September did not vrevent extensive ripe shrivel of Deglet Noor. The 
second, and principal, picking (on September 20) in the irrigation plots 
at the station showed the following vercentages of fruit in each of the 
three grades being picked at that time: 


Dry Tet 
Grade (Water deficit in June and (Irrigated 
July with leaf elongation weekly.) 
reduced avout 40 percent.) 
Percent Percent 
B-1 (Fancy and Star-Choice 
Grader. oh. ote. @ 21 
B-2 (Choice and Standard 
Grades)! .. 5... Sader : 55 60 
D (Shriveled frvit for 
By=Produeus)) .s. <0; 45 1S 


"The prevention of water deficits in June and July not only re- 
duced the percentage of shrivel but resulted in a lighter, more amber, 
Color of the fruit. It is this amber color that is desired for fancy 
packs. We have not made the principal picking in the Cavanagh plots, 
where water deficits of similar intensity were permitted for only three 
weeks," 
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LETTER WRITING 


"Cumulatively, the steady flow of correspondence to the public 
establishes the personality of the Buresu, and consistently builds up 
either friendliness or antagonisms," says Dr. Auchter in B.P,I. Memo, 

1072 of November 6, 1959, transmitting to heads of divisiens suggestions 
On w init eol Ef, Appleby, Assistant to the Secretary, soneerning the prep- 
aration of letters for the signatures of the Secretary, "A citizen writing 
to the Government elearly has a right to expect as helpful a reply as may 
be practicable, courteously expressed. It is our responsibility, there- 
fore, to give effective: courtcous response. Anything less may quickly 
react against us as individuals and against the Bureau and the Department. 
Riven though incoming correspondence may at times appcar burdensome, or 
individual letters irritating, we should not permit personal reactions 
torbe refleeted in. our replics,. The uniform, spirit of) aclpiwalnessjand 
courtesy Wuich has charactcrizcd the Bureau in its relations with the 
public during its entire history should be faithfully preserved." 

The standards used in reviewing correspondence prepared for the 
signature of the Secretary will be helpful to all who write official 
letters. Questions such as the following are used in determining whether 
or not a letter is acceptable: (1) Is the factual information accurate? 
(2) Are the policies or procedures involved in accordance with the regu- 
lations and orders of the Department? (3) Is the letter complete? (4) Is 
it free from errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation end typing? (5) Is 
it neat and arranged in proper form? (6) Is the Language appropriate? 

(7) Are the ideas presented logically so the meaning cannot be misunder= 
stood? (8) Is the letter direct and to the point without being abrupt? 
(9) Is the tone nformal, sincere, courteous and cooperative? 


he 


"An appropriate tone in a letter depends upon the circumstances 
each case," says Lir. Appleby. "Informality and naturalness are appro- 
ate in letters signed by the Secretary. The use of the first person 

f the third will improve the letters in.this respect. Poor tone 
from the use of high-sounding words; indirect or uncomplimentary 
S; sarcastic, arbitrary or unsympathetic statements; trite ex- 

pressions; cxcess formality; and imsinceritm. 


in 


"Statements such as 'You made a mistake,! 'You misunderstood,! 
"Ile must impress vpon you,! !'You claim,! 'You must comply with these in- 
structions,! and ‘Account for this discrepancy! should not appear in 
Department letters, as they tend to antagonize the addressee and to 
destroy instead of create good will. Technical, scicntific, statistical, 
medical or other terms unfomiliar to the general public should be avoided 
if possible. .If a technical term is used, its moaning mist peyelcarion 
it, should, be explrinod parenthetically. ‘There is often 2 simpller word 
which con be substituted. Department letters should be free from repe=- 
tition, irrelevant materinl, complicated sentences, inexnct expressions, 
and formal ond stcrotyped phrases. ! 
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‘Following are some of the expressions hir. Appleby believes should 
be avoided in our letters: "Duly received" for "received"; "Your kind 
fevor" for "your letter"; "Beg to. advise (hand, orr Suissa) should be 
omitted, as should "We wish to advise that," "Please be advised (informed) 
that," "You are advised. (informed) that," "Instant, ultimo, proximo, 

"As of even date," "Under date of," "And oblige," "Govern yourself accor- 
dingly," "Permit’me to say (state; or explain)," and "I am (or we are) 
taking the liberty of.!! ‘Enclosed herewith}! should not be used for "En- 
Closed, |! "You will please find attached hereto," for llattached is," or 

"As per statement attached hereto" for "as shown by the attached statement. " 
Use 'NTe have," instead of "We are. in receipt of," "since," for "In view 

of the fact," and "I regret that," instead of "I regret to state that." 
"Contact," he points out, when used to denote the establishment of business 
or social connection is slang. 


ARS words which can easily be misinterpreted should not be used. 


To be clear, a letter must be cone lite. The use of indefinite words or 
phrases like eee ! thandle,! 'along this line,! and tin due course,! 


should ordinarily be avoided. A cee should not be referred to as a 
'party.! Insofar as this is permissible at any time, it is legal phrase- 
ology, ond phraseology that-is expecially legal is es much to be avoided 
in general correspondence as is language thet is scicntifically specialized. 


"hen possible, letters showld open with the information requested 
or furnished. If the purpose of the letter is expressed in the opening 
paragraph there is no need for preliminary comments such as !Reference 
is made,! 'Your attention is directed,! or 'Receipt is acknowledged,.!! 


"A reference to the incoming letter should ordinarily be subordin- 
ated. However, there are cases where it is desirable for the opening para- 
&raph to consist in merely an acknowledgement of the incoming letter and 
an identification of the subject matter. Acceptable 'acknowledgment}! 
openings which might be used are !This is in reply to your letter,! !This 
will acknowledge your letter,! !This refers to your letter,! or 'I (or we) 
have your letter.! Incoming letters should not be paraphrased at length. 
Usually a line or two for identification is sufficient. It is usually 
nelpful to the recipient if a reply does refer to the date of the in- 
Coming We titer. «<< 


"The closing paragraph of a letter is particularly important ve- 
cause it leaves the final impression. Simple, direct statements such 
as 'Thank you for interest! are desirable. Please note particularly 
that our letters should be responsive to the closing paragraph of in- 
coming letters. When other officials of the government close letters to 
the Secretary on a personal note such as !with good wishes! or 'with per- 
sonal regards! the reply should be equally courteous. The closing 'with 
kind regards! should not be used. It is all right for someone else to 
say that one is kind, but one should not claim kindness for himself." 
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CHEYENXE HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, CHEYENIG,. WYO. 


Drs. Hildreth, Powers, and Benedict returned to the station on 
October 25th from a trip of 2 weeks duration through New Mexico, Ariz- 
ona, and Utah, Collections of seed from high elevations and arid 
regions were made, These include 20 muskmelons, 15 watermellons, 35 
squash and several samples of mixed beans and peas, These crops have 
been grown many years by Indians and Spanish settlers of that region 
and should be adapted by natural selection to mech of the central 
plains and mountain country in this region. In addition, collections 
were made of 53 native species thought to be useful for ornamental | 
purposes. These include 30 species of trees and shrubs and 23 species 
of perennials. 


Dr. Benedict gathered about 100 collections of grass seed from 
locations of varying elevations. He visited the Soil Conservation 
mirsery. at Tucson, Arix., and talked over problems of species best ad= 
opted to that section of the country, and problems involved in growing 
species for sced ond talked with severoal.Indian agents regarding forage 
problems in their respective srens. 


lirs Krofchek returned to the station on October 23d from a 
week!s trip through the southern and:central portions of Wyoming where 
he inspected cooperative windbreak, fruit and ornamental plantings, 
and also looked over prospective cooperative sites. Tree plantings 
were inspected in Platte, Converse, and Sweetwater counties and a 
prospective cooperator's site was inspected near Rock Springs in 
sweetwater county. While in that portion of the State he did some 
scouting for box elder seed in the Red Desert. Fruit and ornamental 
‘cooperative plantings were inspected at the Wind River Indian Agency, 
Fort Wasiakie, WyO., an ornamental planting at the Forest Service 
garage at Lander, both ornamental ond fruit at the State Farm, Evans- 
ton, and at the State Experiment Station at Lyman. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTH 


Renting. me General Accounting Office has mmled, Decision A-97514-S, 
that contracts for the rental of trucks, construction equipment, and 
personal property generally, with or without operator, are not con- 
tracts "for the manufacture or furnishing of materials, supplies, 
articles and equipment" and therefore the labor, etc. stipulations of 
the Walsh-Neely Act of June 50, 1936 (49 Stat. 2036) are not for in- 
clusion therein, the word "furnishing" as used in the act contemplating 
the "selling" of property to the Government takes title to, as 

well as possession of, the article or thing involved. 
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COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


Injuries: The question has recently been raised concerning the use of 
Sick and sick and annual leave in the event a Federal employee is in- 
Annual jured in the performance of his official duties. When an 
Leave employee is partially or totally disabled as a result of in- 


jury sustained in the performance of duty, it is optional 
with him whether he exhausts his sick and annual leave before claiming 
compensation from the United States Employee's Compensation Commission. 
As far as the Compensation Commission is concerned, it is optional with 
the injured employee whether he exhaust his sick and annual leave before 
going on the Compensation rolls. However, if he has exhausted his sick 
and annual leave and then is put on the Compensation rolls, three days 
must be lost before he can receive pay from the Commission; and thereafter 
receive, at the most, only two-thirds of his regular pay for total disability 
period. On the other hand, it might be desirable to retain some leave for 
other purposes. However, it is up to the employee to make his choice, pro- 
vided, of course, it meets with the approval of his official superior. 


Injury sus- This is another question that occasionally comes up and 
tained going which we feel should be brought to the attention of all 
to or return—- Division employees. <A personal injury sustained by a 
ing from work civil employee of the United States while on the premi- 

ses of employment for the purpose of going to or return- 
ing from his work or performing duties connected with or incidental to 
his work, and not while the employee is there merely for some personal 
reason, May be considered an injury sustained "while in the performance 
of duty." A full and complete statement of all facts should accompany 
the report of an injury sustained under such circumstances, in order 
that the Commission may determine the right of the injured employee to 
the benefits of the Compensation Act. 


Please attach these paragraphs to your mimeographed instructions 
concerning procedure in connection with Employee's Compensation Commis- 


sion claims, for your future guidance. 


Plant Approval of papers for publication in the Plant Disease 
Disease Reporter should now be requested on the new form, somewhat 


Reporter similar to that used for outside publication, to be ob- 
tained from the office of the Assistant Chief of Bureau 
(Room 210, West Wing). Submit an original, one green, and two white 
carbon copies, one of the carbon copies being needed for Mr. Gilbert's 
"follow-up" file. One carbon copy of the MS only is needed. 


Christmas For the benefit of those who came in late, we wish to add that 
Mailings the Post Office Department would appreciate it if bulk mailings 

are withheld from December 10 to 26. Large packages not only 
interfere with the expeditions handling of the holiday mails but, because 
of their weight, may cause damage to Christmas parcels. 
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THE DIVISION..OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS. AND. DISHASZS.- -—----- 


Soret =O Nh Tene YN EW th at TOR 
fhe of Ficial organ of the Division of Fruit and Vezetable Crons and Dis-— 
enses; Bureau of Plant Indtstry, United States Departnent of agriculture 
John AL Herrali:, Haavor 

This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and: is not to de published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of. “Bruit. and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course,-their personal opinions, 
end so are not necessarily-the official and final word cn the subjects. 
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Vol. Xi U.S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, iid. NO. 2 
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Becenver Ub, 19359. 


the Division deal, esscntiall ly 


ic "Gedicato" "Production Sections t i 5 
a ouilding! With the relation of environnent to srovth; +t uno Section 
of Handling, Transportaticn, Sgorage and lerket Discage 
investigations is concerned prinarily ae the relation of environment 
to disintcgraticn, determining what changes occur after a praduct is 
grown ond harvested, and how the processes ae disintegration can.de 
arrested or controlicd," said lr. D. F. Fisher during 2 Soninar taik the 
afterncon of Novenber 21, 1939, whon’a tour was nade of the new ccld 
storage laboratory provided for his section at Beltsville....Sincce the 
editor nekes it a practice to go to bed before nidnight, he h had to leave 
Deore aii of the visitors, who arrived at 3:30 p.m., had complet ed 
their tour of inspection. lir! Fisher had explained ¢ work of his 
section: began on the farm and extended into the home of the consumer——and 
sone of the visitors quite evidently wanted to be sho! Well, they. — 
were shomm that is probably the best equipped cold storage laboratory..in. 
the world=-or. an I beins too- conservative? 


fy = dean ~ 
ihe structure is nov of 


O Ficially des 
but the authority.for putting it wp listed it as an "oxsorinantal fruit 
and vegetable cold storage research: and horticultural nanufacturers 
Taboratory s "which gives an idca of the use for which it is intcnded. 
Besides eee Ur. Fisher's group, it also takes caré at prescnt of 
tir, Gould's Staff and the Division's Business Office. 


ura) shee : : o : . s.2 4 ‘ ae a5 : 
ine ouilding is of Georgian: Colonial architecture, 77 x 120 facet, 
L o : al I 07 : Oy 
end three storics high, of reinforced conercte and brick construction, 
with limestone trin. There aro 22 roons equipped for tempeoraturc 
control studics, cach:having a capacity of a 


g about half a carload. They 
arc plastered with “Enanclite!, SU ay insulated with shcet. cork, and _-- 
finished vith aluminum print to keep dow nolé growth. Tho fruit and 
vegetable washing and packing Sue nent ond other installations to make 
the building "the nationol conter for cold stornge resoarch of the De 
partnent" will be along later 
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The plant is designed to maintain and contro] any desired tem- 
perature within the range of -15° to +110°F. The equipment includes 
three 9—ton Baker amonia compressors, two shell and tube condensers, 
two brine tanks with evaporative coils, and one tank for mixing low 
tomperature brine with the return brinc. This provides brine with three 
different ranges of tomperature for maintenenco of desired tompora Ss 
in the storage rooms. Flexibility in the brine temporatures availe 
and the large coil surface provided in cach room permit the storage 
to be operated with a differontial of only '/5° between the temperature 
of the brine and that of the air in the coldest rooms, thus ocnabling 
high atmosphoric humidity to bo maintained evon at low tenpcratures. 
Hach tank has duplicate brine pumps. A brinc hontor ond necossary cir- 
culating pump ore also provided for defrosting. 


There are--oxcuse the technicalities, but this part is largely 
for Ed Snith and the boys on the Const: who wouldn't boliove it unless 
they sow it in typo--well, two of the compressors aro at all times cut 
in for operation, the third being a standby for omergency use. Operation 
of ench comprossor is controlled by two thernostates in the brine tank. 
These thermostates are sct at two difforont torporntures so that thoy 
operate their respective compressors at high or low speed, or cut then 
out completely, depending on the temperature of the brine. In the 
brine line to the nixing tank there is a thermostatic tonperaturc— 
regulating valve that feeds the cold brine into the mixing tank accor— 
ding to the denands of the thernostat. Safety provisions include both 
high- and low-pressure cut-outs on the compressors and alarms or signal 
devices on different parts of the systom, so evon Eddic Gorman is in 
no danger. In case of trouble, you sce, the machinery is stopped auto— 
natically but it must be started manually after correction of the trouble. 


Vet- and dry—bulb temperatures in each cold storage room are con—— 
tinuously recorded by 22 Brown Instrument Company controlling—recorders 
mounted.on a panel board in the compressor room. The temperature in each 
room is controlled by these instruments which automatically operate electro— 
mneumatic throttling valves in the brine line. In the higher tempera- 
ture rooms both unit coolers and electric heaters aro installed, with 
thermostatic control on the latter, the recording and controlling ine 
struments being Located on the wall outside of each room. A ripening 
room is provided in which both tompcrature and humidity are automatically 
maintained. This temperature sot-up is so amazingly perfect that ir. 
Fisher has a terrible time getting Claude Wright to go homc.: | 


As you have perhaps suspected but novor nom definitely until 
now, the organization of roscarch activities in the Dopartment is not 
upon a functional basis but rathor upon the basis of applicction in 
broad agricultural fiolds and so wo find that the work on rofriger-— 
ation is not. directod prinarily to refrigeration as such but to its ap 
plication in the several fields of agricultural research, with Uy. 
Fisher's section concerned with its application to horticultural products. 


Fourteen specialists have headquarters here and Gevote ali of their 
time to intensive studies on the handling, transportation, and storage of 
horticultural crops—-including investigations. of marices Gdiscases. In 
addition to the new facilitics at Boltsvillo, Ur. “ishor's section has nine 
field laboratorics with 22 scientific eet doing similar work in dir- 
ferent parts of the country. At these ficld laboratorics, of 
work is more’ or less specialized on the crops of the region, doing 
particularils to current problems of the industry. Because of its Fine 
cquipment, hovever, the headquarters laboratory at Boltsville is relied 
upon for much of the fundomental rescarch applicable senerally throughout 
the country. dowever, vork will also be done on current problems of the 

i a = Gia 


industry in the Atlantic Seaboard area the same as is being Gone, 
various field 1 the country ithe 1 
formerly locate 1 G 

a Cc 
t 


ated at Arlington Experinen : é ransf erred 
+ wn — w 1 oN os Y Sade) 2+ Os sy 
to the new loc ee n Beltsville, so that for the first time offices and 

ra 


contra 1 1&bo 


The new cold storage laboratory at Beltsville will thus serve as 
headquarters for all field work at the nine different stations establish— 
ed in the principal producting areas, and the two principal terminal mar-— 

an 14 coed 


kets of the country, vith seesonal field work hero and there—mostly there. 
rine f 


Fle ch 
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It makes it possiblo to conduct exve1 
c Ss 


mature cxploitation though, of course, it has the 4 
isolated from commercial producing scctions~--that is whon we have somo- 
hing to d 1 r 


O 


denonstratc niene is no nearby industry to obDscerve it, neccs— 
Ssitavins v 


dependence on bulletins--never as effective as personal contact, 


5 


i.e€. the laboratory nethod. 


Speaking of the section's public: tions, one 
laneous Publicetion No. 340, "Uarket Diseases of Fruit 
Grapes and Othor. Snall fruits," bir Doan H. Rose, 6. 
Pentzer, is proving so Ddonular that we havo had nes 


copies during the past two months——107 on Novenber 
tmatcly, the color plates, neccessary for an adeque 


diseases and blemishes doscribed, so add to tho cost 
it is not possible to distribute the publication froow 
of Docuncnts, Government Printing Office, Vashing to: 
cost of printing and handling st 40 cats a Ccopy—- Wwe 
Which he sclis the bullotin. 

An interesting feature of the section's activities is the manner 
in which fundamental research and practical studies are combined. There 
is a group of highly specialized physiologists, pathologists, horticultur— 
ists and the like, but there is also a group of non in the section tho 
speax the language of the handling, transportation and storage industry as 
well, and who arc splendidly equipped to maze and maintain working contacts 
all along the line. Some, like Barl Tiallison, spealz out of the pier 
Side of their nouth. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Cs Si Schuster Corvallis, mes. 


me 


"So far the rain this season has gone down approximately one 
foot, "he reports November: 25th. "“In-some soils it has not yet reacied 
? v 


the 12-inch level while in others it isa Little below that. In the 


mature orchards the soil below that is practically; cry. We are watching 
this moisture distribution in + 


Various cultural conditions. 


7 


aahar oe Sey AN AE, Ps AI 7 - 
he verious plots that we have under 


time mit harvest is over. Filberts were’ cleaned owt of =the: 
Veltoy practically, or sold,. shipment ‘on demand. “they wa’ me harvest 


roe! 
is 


is ovie™ also ond the crop is fo py VICUM SANG i quality-= 
petter than was expected. The s ds oe ton eek small 
and some red mits are found aliens With Undiy stained material. Wa 
price of the welmats to the average grower is very discouraging, along 
ith amici stailer crop than last year. The demand malmit trees 
and information on walmt srovting is sradually droppin i, excepE 


for professional people and business people who ere burring land ond 


‘or 
i 
oO 
(e) 
bf 
ct 
{>- 
J 
jz 
ce © 


O re) 
putting in crops they are interested in without mich’ regard to the im- 
mediate future. Actual bonafide farmers are planting practiceliy none, 
butithere’ is a°constant demand. for information Srom the otker tree om 


investors or grovors." 


"Studies on the effect of spraying walmuts with bordeaux mixture 
on the size of the mts vere contimed in the lab tor during the week, 
using samples of mits collected about a month ago from a representative 
bordeauz-sprayed and untreated’ plot near Scholls, Ores. hile the un= 
treated mts averaged slightly larger than the bordeaux sprayed ones, as 
determined by the amount of water displaced, the difference wag so small 
as tobe insignificant. Thus, the unsprayed mits displaced, ‘on the av— 
vernge,. 17.62 ce of water por mat, while the mits from the bordeaux-spramed 
trees displaced on the average, 17.52 ec of weter per mt. Studies or 


a 
tme erfect Of spraying with bordeaux mixture on the faltine of Woeunede 
are in progress." 


pees all varieties had been harvested It could be seen tnaG 10 

iznifica a in yield of mits this vear as a 
eee of bordcaux pees last year," he reports November 18th. "With 
most of these varictics there w no crop on the unsprayed treas and 
DFROmL GAD LS cae on the oe ee sprayed treos: and win a24.. On) ties 
varieties applications of bordeaux had more tran doubled the crop. Some 
of the other varieties showed less differences in favor of bordeaux than 
these 10 did." 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL. SIRLD: STATION, MERIDIAN, DSS. 


Geo. P. Hoffmann (Vegetable crop investigations) 

"Newli seeded larms, previously planted. shrubs, and fell planted 
bulos are suffering badly because of the prolonged dry spell," ae 
writes November 25th. "Fall gardens--except for collards here and there-- 
ere almost a complete etnies in this section," 


He had written Kovomber 18th: Iwo groups of students visited the 
station this week. The first was a group of agricultural students from 
county high schools all over Lauderd ale and Wayne counties. About 100 
sen s and several teachers were in the group.” These. stude 
particularly interested in the crops, tree, vine and otherwise, grown 
and. in the methods of growing thom. ‘the second group was a seience class 


Reyes 
of about 20 students from Meridian Sponior High School, under the direc= 
tL0n of their instructor, and was most. interested in the Laboxntom 
equipment, apparatus and methods 

'Rovember Leth ve had our first rain of more. than’ a rew hundredths 


of an inch since August, when 0.62 of. an inch of weter fell, Becsuse 
of the very dry condition of the soil,. however, this hardly leid the dust. 
eo-eethe sweetpotato seedlings ore more than interesting both in quantity 
and quality, vielding in some.on almost countless mumbor of strings) ond 
in others 2s much ns 500 to 400 bushels on acre, Severnl of the secdlings 
Eve very low moisture readings, which is susgestive of high starch conten 
"Our Triumph svweetpotnto plo 
end having to do tae the pmecnonzcolis 
the row and fertilizer pl-eemont, wore ei shortly before tac middle 
of November end net some ver: interesting and worthinile daite,.)) iaiaiis 
planting consistec of six treatments Petes six times (row Lengtn being 
40 feet per plot) with totel yield ranzing from 500 to 400 pashels per 


AER ry et eas or oe Be oe ah nm 
s Tor sce swoctpotato production 
penet > sete eet rf Sheers 3 
£. DLOMts hip Loa) Sager ay tam 


%, 


Sct 


314 “~, 


aCTE « Observations thus far seem to indieate in a very convincing way 

at greater spacing of svectpotatocs. grown for the mamfacture of, starch 
dont be better taan closer eae Lae heretozore used and generally recom= 
mended in the production of table-uge sweetpotatoes in which !jumbo! or 


oversize roots are not to ve desi we Hurtaer, early planting, for starch 
sveetpotatoes is mach to be degired, 


Atherton ¢. Gossard (Nut fruit investigations) 


"A trip was made to Mobile, Ala. in the late afternoon of November 


15th and the saints day notes arid photographs were made in the rosette 
experiment stoarte ste Grand Bay, Alas during the existence of vac Ueise 
Poean. Picld ‘Ste Salen t §pring Hill, Ala. Tt wos inveresting vol observyo 
that two groups of gente trees now -boult) 25 "orn-2¢ seers; old, wud 40 Gor50 
feet tell, romein nearly free of rosette sik years efter reecivine ;treatvq 
ments of approximatelr ie pound and 2 pounds, ‘Tespectivelm,, of zanewsul— 
phate per year of tree age, and that adjacent untreated trees contime to 
rosette badly." 
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A. De. Shamel. Biverside, Calif. 


NT our search this year for ipisehun sunt bud matations in trees of 
nington Navel and Valencia orange, Eureka and Lisoon lemon 


ast 
and os SrepefruLé varie CLES, Lrwait Ea ee have received special 


wees 


study. Fruit of promising bud mtations has been systematically com- 
L at 
y Ss 


pared with comparable fruit of 'normal! strains. “ This includes measurc- 
ment of woight,.sizc, shape, color, thickness of rind, cmount of fiber 
im the flesh, color of flesh,. mumber of locules, soluble solids=scia 
TOnOmeiwoOim ond voOsTe Or tne: juaco, as welll as notes ‘on seme other 
Characteristics of each of-ten or more typical fruits for each determin- 


ation. Hinety-nine determinations of this neture were made during the 
past summer. When this preliminary fruit study indicates that the bud 
variation may. have So ssibdle commercial valuc, the parent tree or limb 
from which: the fruits were picked is ins Fed) IneoOTde Tr TOMObDtolnaaaua 
as to its loention, its foliage characteristics, os well as on the 
quantity of fruit pr Sa elias Further studies over a period of years . 
will be confined to those variations wiich epoarently have some commer- 
Cial sigsniriconce. 


"Previously, methods for eliminating the inferior bud mtations 
were worked out, and introduced’ into mrsery and orchard practices 
through the systematic scliection-of propagating mat al end the top- 
working or replanting of the undesirable strain trees in bearing or- 
chards which originated from the unintontionsl use of inferior bud var- 
ations. Recently, the systematic selection and testing of appsrently 
desireable bud mtetions, as distinguished from those which are due to 
environmental causes, has been inaugurated. 

"Or the large mumber of citrus bud variations reported and 
studied thus far, the greater proportion has ‘been discovered es fron 
ers. Thig is due to the fact that only 2 few orchards can be visited 
by investigators at the proper season to se 
While thousands cf growers and orchard empl 


oh 
orchards throughout the entire year have far great opportunitics for 
finding them. For.examplc, there are about ton million tre es of the 
Washington Nevel orange variety nlone in sowthwestern crchards ond on 
Lt 


individual researcher is physically unable to sée more oe a compara- 
tively fev thousand of them at suitable tines-for finding bud variations. 
furthermore, an increasing mumber of citrus srowers and their employees 

are practising individual tree caré during Which they are likely to ob- 
serve abnormal foliage and fruiting characteristics. rae tie phenomenon 

of bud variotion hans become more fomilicr to those working with the 

trees, its occurrence is now more likely to be noticcd than wes the case 
formerly. ¥or those ond other rensons, more oxemples of bud verintions 
were found snd reported furing the pase season than dunine preceding years. 


Volts jeuly, MENOmimes 
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SUBTROPICAL FPRUIT- INVESTIGATIONS 


A. D. Shamel (Sontimed) 

WAlthough Rann of the apparent bud motations reported are comier- 
Cially inferior to the standard strain of the variety, and many ar 
fact due ito eae rather than to inherent causes, a few have 
been found that are apparently superior to the parent varieties in one 
or more See IO eee Such imitations need to-be studied) turthon im 
experimental orchard tests under the climatic. and soil conditions to 
which they scem best ree peen for Ticlanculourcs. 


April 1989 progeny propagations were) made of vsti /om che 
a Orn = OL Hurelss: Lomon, 
ti: introduced 


Onanee, 1 ron Puervo Rico, o" OF the Washing- 


ton Navel selections, the !Yoz reman' shows late maturing, long holding 

fruits having desirable commercial qualities; the 'Robertson! early 

maturing fruits that are resistant to the so-called 'June drop!; and 
Velencia orange ex- 


the- *Rico 1 orange fruit somevhat similar to the V 
cept for its earlier maturity, less rag and no seeds. 
tTe selected Valencia orange varieties include the tlohnt, 
with seedless Bees and otherwise desirable Valencia orange character- 
ruits that remain on the trees in 
good condition foralonger period of time than the eee Velencia 
ae and a sélection of a bud variation of ‘the Parcs) Vasc 
train in which the trees do not tend to produce the mony chimeras 
that grerpecuLiar: to. the parcnt strain. 


Ithe selected lomon mtnations inelude three Bureka strains; the 
e v 


pu 


'Jounson,! with seedless fruits; the 'Ledig! with vigorous, heavy bear- 
ing trezs that are apvarently resistant to early decline; and the 
Z : i 


Ss 
'Chase,! productive and: desirable fruiting Eureka type: and a Lisbon 
variation, the 'Gorona!, that is productive, resistant to carly decline 
and bears commercially desirabl 


erie: inte olr 
"The murscry trees from these sropsgntions will be ovoilable 
for planting’ in experiments) plots: ducing the ceri; ispring’ of) 1940 iat 
two Loeations in the oe onstal, (2) intermedinte, (5) interior and 
(4) desort regions, Hegosioaaromee In the cooler and more humid coastal 
plain and impee mediate zones the Velencia eae and lemon selections 
will be planted, while the Navel and Valencia orange selections will 
be planted in the hotter, interior and desert zones In all cases, 
the performance of the trees of the vorious Set gene ak Will be compered 
With those\.\of trees of une standerd commercial strains nov jinwrse 
hroughn randomizing orrengement of the plantings." 


(ay) 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATION 


Brank JAS, Uhackery, Indio, Calif. 


termine those vest suited 


'wThe study of various cove¥ crops to a 
ted in 1955, has been con-. 


to desert soil and climatic conditions, star 


timed during the past’ year. In the preliminary studies we had four rows 
of each species plantéd on the first day of each month of the year. - Two 
rows of each species were planted under open field conditions and two 
néer shade of date pealms. The rows in all cases were 25 fect in length 
nd two of these rows or one variety planting occupied on aren oF approxi- 
ieee 56.25 squere feet. When the crop reached maturity, or maximum 
F It was then 


. 
Srowth, it Was harvested and weighed for tne green weight. 

d and air dried in the barn to set the dry weight. However, in the 
Case Or: planting in shade of date palms the row planting was not de- 
sirable because, due to lack of space, it was not possible to so locate 
oll rows thet cll plents vould be equally exposed to shade and to com- 
petition by dete palm roots. 

"Altnoush these small acale tests served their purpose for prelin- 
inary study, we found it edvisable to devote larger sreas to each cover 
crop in order to procure deta sufficiently accurate for permanent record. 
Hven then injury at certain seasons of the year by cirds and by mildew 
has been serious to some of the crops. As the studics have progressed we 
have eliminated specics showing little promise, until we now have space 
Which enables us to make plot plantings under orchard conditions 50 by 
120 fect or 5600 square fect, with plots srranzed to cxpose ench cover 
crop to cpproximately similnr standing and competition by date palms. the 
observations include qusnity of root srowth and depth of penetration of 
roots. Yield is now based on one semple fr S square feet. After deter- 
mining fresh weight, oven dry weight is obteined. 


> 


"Tne following cover crops have been tried one or more years! 


*Soybean (Soje max) Vetch, common (Vicia sativa 

*Tepary bean (Phaseolus acutifolius) *Vetch, hoiry (Vicice villosc) 
*Cowpea, (Vigne. sinensis) *Vetch, purple (Vicia atropurpurca) 
Austrian ees bea *Sosbanic (Sesbenin macrocarpe 
*Pigeon pes. (Cejemis indics) Buckwhert (Fsgopyrum esculs aan) 
Wedge pen (te tayras setivus) Giant pisveed (Amaranthus spp. ) 
“Hubam clover (ielilo tus alba ana) Atroplez (Atroplex hortensis) 
Melilotus (ielilotas albz) German millet (Choetochloa italica 
*ielilotus (Melilotus indice) Miaximam) 
*¥Guar (Cyamopsis tetragonoloba) Lalva (ialva meschete albs) 
Fenugreek (7 'rizonella foenmmeroecun) ‘Lustard, wild bleck (Brassica nigra) 
Crotalaria (Crotalaria spectadilis) liustard, trieste (Brassica spp.) 
Crotalaria (Crotalaria stricte) linstard, yellow (Brassicse spp.) 
Lespedeza (Lespedezs strint-) Common rye, (Secnle sereale) 
Lespedezn (Lespedezn stipulocen)Korern Exstern rye (Scecrle spp. ) 

Vetch, (ard Vicia calcerate) Rosen rye (Secale spp. ) 

Vetch (Cracca vogili) *Suden srass (Andropogon sorghum var.) 


* These have shown promise. 
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BURIPICAL +RULT INVESTIGATIONS 


Tran: A. Thackery (Contimed) 


"Such noh-legumés as Sudan grass: end barley grow well, but. lack 
of orchard space necessita ae their omisision from current.plots. Starred 


(*) crops in’ the preceding list have shotm promise. .Vedze pea, giant 


pigveed, end Malve. Have only recently veen included... For fell or winter 
seeding (with turning under in late spring) Hubam clover, LL, indices jane: 


several vetch scem adapted to our concitions., Mor Late, sprineeox 
carly summor eee 1 (with turning under in lete summer) guar, scsbania, 


iL 


Soy bCan; pisconvpés, and Yopary bean anc ial setistacnoiwy. 


"erinite superiority in: sich chovactceristics as cankiness om 
Maturity, iroot pe pe tone and odeptobility so snline conditions remnins 


to. be dotermincd," 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Furloughs in Tne United States Civil Service Commission, says a memo- 
Petr Ces ’ e/ 

Excess of one rendum No. P-54: from the Department's Director of Per- 

‘Year. sonnel, has*advised ue that 6. 


he Commission does not con- 
sider that an employee who has been on furlough in excess 
of one year is on the rolls; that is, if an‘ appointing officer wishesmre 
restore such an employee to duty, he should request sutnority of the Com- 
Migsion in the usual manner,. in accordance with Civil. Service Bulle IX) (fhe 
Commission, however, will not require corrective action in the case of em= 
ployees who have been restored to duty after a furlough exceeding one year. 


nnel says that "no employee 
5 wah, 


Oo 
er ve furlougned or sranted 


2 


"In view of thig, the Director of P 
of the Department of Agriculture will hereat 
leave without pay, for any reason, for per s in emcess of onc year Whats 
requirement is being made uniformly applicable to all employces, whether 
with Civil Service status or not, and regardless of the reason for furlough 
or leave without pay. The appointment of any employee who has been on 
leave without pay for furlough contimously: for o period of one veer should 
be terminnted seioetine the date of the expiration of his yoor's furlouga 
or leeve without pey. This...supplements the sae ons contained in 
Department Resuiations Nos. 2561, 261> ond eer..." 


Husmann dies. The older employees of the Division will) learn with re= 
egret of the death November 21, 1959, at his home) an Napa, 

Calif. of one of their former colleagues, George C. Husmann. ic. Husmann, 

mee Was in his 79th year, soirved with us for 50 years in commcction with 


rape investigations, retiring in 1951. 
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ADEIRISTRATIVS NOVES 
SZlectric In "Memorandum Regarding Automotive Equipment" sent out under 
batteries date of May 1, 1959, particular attention was called to the 
fact that tires a tee and batteries were On contract ror 


Lt 


delivery Ee ougznout the Gated States. However, on several occasions 
recently we have been called on by the Bureau Accounting Office to fur- 
nish Past to support pvurenases OF batteries for setonoeire equipment, 
these purchases having bea: in tne field from other than the sched= 


uled contractors. 


+ 
fe 
i 
9 
on 
QO 
H 
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Tre Firestone Tire & Posver Company, which maintains agencies in 
most localities, has the contract for emergency delivery of batteries 
for tne period from Sentember 1, 1959 to August 31, ee as set forth 
in General Schedule of Suyplies Class 
This covers purchases of not to exce 
Consult your nearest Firestone Tire 
need of a battery replacement, or send you 

eney ne 


TT pr D 
etteries under amy one item. 
and Rubber Company agency aoe in 
er to our Business Office 
t 


La,) 


to be filled by the contractor's age 


If some unexpected emergency makes necessary the purchase of a 
battery from other than the contractor, e statement in triplicate should 
accompany the voucher giving full detest as to Hs it was impracticable 
to mect the requirements from the scheduled list 


In this connection, attention is invited to the fact that spark 
plugs, cleetric fans and parts therefor are also on contract for use 
Within the continental limits of the United States. See Schedule 17, 
Supplement No. 1, when in necd of these items. 


ee ee ee 


Letter propos tne News Letter!'s recent itoms on the importance 
Writing 9f care in preparing officinl c orrespondencc, one 
Or OUT re S sends us a pege from Canning Trede for 
Cal 
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2) i 7 
Ollovring vilc slender! 


—> 


November 27, 1959, con 


time widow of a farmer had some difficulty; with her hens and 
virote the following eee to the Department of Agriculture 


at vasningtont 'Something is wrong with my chickens. Every 
morning I find two or three lying on the sround cold and 
stiri with their feet in the air. (an zou tell me what is 
the matter?! After a little while she received the following 
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reply: 'Dear Meadam: Your chickens are dead!" 


Of course, we have plenty to do looking after the interests of the hor- 
vicultural workers, but we venture a defense of the Department's chicken 
experts by pointing out thet it was Mark Tyvain who made this diagnosis; 
not 2 Department man} at least we haven't boen able to find Mark's nome 


on the personnel records} 
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